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THE most notable commercial and industrial successes 
have had their birth in someone’s ability to foresee. 
To sense a public demand even before the public is 
conscious of the desire is the pinnacle of real “vision.” 

F. A. D. Andrea, Incorporated, of New York, believes 
in looking ahead. When radio broadcasting became 
the vogue, it found the name FADA already established, 


When the public awoke to the Neutrodyne receiver, it 
found that FADA was ready—that the FADA “One 
Sixty” radio receiver employed the Neutrodyne principle 
so efficiently that it justified the slogan, “If we don’t get 
’em on the loud speaker we don’t count ’em.” 

But Andrea, Incorporated, is still looking ahead. 
Through advertising, the name FADA is being em- 
blazoned on the consciousness of the radio public as 
emblematic of all that is forward-looking in radio. 
And this forward-looking ideal is building a greater 
enthusiasm for and confidence in radio itself—which 
again reacts to the prestige of Andrea, Inc. To-day 
the FADA plant, more than doubled in size, is taxed 
to its capacity to keep up with orders. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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A New kra of Competition 


for Farm 


ETAILERS in vil- 

lages and small 
towns dependent on farm 
trade are now facing se- 
vere competition for farm 
business. 


Since the advent of the 
automobile the larger 
towns and cities have had 
a taste of this profitable 
farm trade and are now 
planning to attract a bigger 
share. 


What are you doing, Mr. 
Manufacturer, to hold or 
attract this profitable busi- 
ness for your retailers 
wherever the farm family 
buys ? 


Trade 


STANDARD 
BLACK and WHITE 


UNIT 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


American Agriculturist 
Established 1842 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 


Established 1882 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


The Nebraska Farmer 


Established 1859 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Standard Farm Papers 


“3 Highways to Farm Trade ” 


Harrison 1936 
STANDARD FARM Papprs Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson. Gen. Mgr. 

Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Madison Sq. 6858 
WALLACE C. RioHARDSON, Ino. 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Accounts I Have Refused— 
And Why 


No. 1—Because There Was Something Wrong with the Business Back- 
ground 


By James H. Collins 


ET’S call it a_ toilet-soap 
quarry. 

Geologists were astounded and 
mystified by the stuff—as puzzled 
as the crowned heads of Europe. 
Nothing like it had ever been dis- 
covered before. Nothing like it 
will ever be found again. This 
is the only quarry of its kind in 
the world. The deposit is of in- 
calculable magnitude, a strange 
substance, sawed out of the ledges 
as cheap as dirt; a fine, natural 
toilet soap, perfume and_ all, 
found out in the great open spaces 
of the West by engineers explor- 
ing a copper prospect for a large 
mining syndicate. 

Picture the low cost of such an 
article compared with the cost of 
the soap manufacturer who must 
pay for the materials and mak- 
ings ! 

The mining magnates who sud- 
denly came into the ownership of 
this unique quarry know nothing 
whatever about soap. Their whole 
experience lies in copper, which 
they mine, smelt, refine and mar- 
ket in a big way—it is not unusual 
for them to sell a million dollars’ 
worth of ingot copper in one Eu- 
ropean shipment. Confronted with 
the problem of marketing a natu- 
ral toilet soap to the consumer 
at ten cents or a quarter per cake, 
they did just as they would have 
done in handling a geological or 
engineering problem—got an ex- 
pert. At least, they thought they 
got an expert, but knowing noth- 


ing of specialists in merchandise 
distribution, they got a “chart 
hound” instead, the sort of fellow 
who figures out entirely on paper, 
working from statistics. 

“The prospects are excellent,” 
he told the mining magnates, 
after a week’s study which he had 
embodied in charts, diagrams and 
figures. “The toilet-soap business 
of this country amounts to so 
many million dollars a year. It 
is divided chiefly among so many 
large concerns. They spend so 
much a year for advertising. You 
have an entirely new article, with 
unusual advantages in production 
costs. By spending so much a 
year in advertising, you can get 
your share of the business, such 
and such a percentage, and still 
make a larger profit than competi- 
tors, because the difference in 
your production cost will more 
than pay for the advertising. <A 
hundred-thousand-dollar appropri- 
ation will be needed the first year. 
That may seem a large amount, 
but it is small measured by actual 
sales and profits. On the basis of 
.333 per cake, the advertising will 
be paid for by the time 5.138 cakes 
are sold to the average consumer.’ 

The copper men knew nothing 
of advertising, but the idea of 
spending one hundred thousand 
dollars didn’t alarm them at all. 
They are used to spending money 
that way. Putting a hundred 
thousand into something like flo- 
tation apparatus of the latest type, 
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and getting it back with a profit 
in two years from a 1 or 2 per 
cent recovery from old mine tail- 
ings, is an everyday story to them. 

“Go ahead,” they told the chart 
hound, and made him general sales 
manager. 

Thus it came that one morning, 
a few months ago, the chart 
hound stepped into the office of a 
New York advertising agent, full 
of his plans. There was one thing 
to be done immediately, and only 
one—begin the advertising. 

“Have you tried the product 
with consumers on a small scale 
to eliminate possible shortcom- 
ings?” asked the agent. “How 
many different styles and prices 
will you put up? What is the de- 
sign of your wrappers and car- 
tons? What will the trade dis- 
count be? What are you going 
to call the stuff—” 

“Those are details!” said the 
chart hound. “We want the ad- 
vertising to start in four weeks.” 

The agent drew up a list of 
“details” that he insisted must be 
worked out before a dollar could 
be spent in advertising. 

“We will clear the way for ad- 
vertising at a service fee of $1,000 
a month—it will probably take 
several months.” 

“T haven’t time to go into these 
technicalities now,” insisted the 
chart hound. “Our people are 
willing to spend a lot of money, 
but they want to begin doing 
business.” 

Whereupon that agent declined 
to spend the copper magnate’s 
money for advertising, feeling 
certain that it would result in 
failure. However, the money is 
going to be spent, and it is too 
bad that the real article must be 
camouflaged, for the campaign 
will shortly begin, and every ad- 
vertising man would watch it 
with interest, to see whether the 
agent who rejected the business 
is a seer or a sucker. The chart 
hound had no difficulty in finding 
another agent. Thus a_ large 
agency with a fine reputation will 
lose about $3,000 net profit, while 
a small agency of no particular 
reputation will probably make five 
thousand net—its overhead is not 
so great because it spends no 
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money for the kind of ability that 
can analyze such a_ proposition 
and give a sound business deci- 
sion. Also, there is no overhead 
expense for business conscience! 

Some weeks ago* Printers’ Ink 
commented upon the collapse of a 
co-operative hotel, the plan for 
which had been widely advertised 
eight years before. The scheme 
was, briefly, to sell fifteen million 
dollars’ worth of stock to the gen- 
eral public, ownership of stock 
entitling purchaser to _ special 
rates at the hotel in addition 
to dividends. Investigation now 
shows that there are only twelve 
thousand dollars and a_ heavily 
mortgaged site to show for four 
million dollars cash paid in by 
subscribers. PrinTeERS’ INK criti- 
cized the connection of advertis- 
ing men with this scheme when it 
was first exploited, and the use of 
advertising to sell stocks to the 
general public, and suggested that 
reputable advertising agents would 
refuse to handle such a campaign. 

In the opinion of a New York 
real-estate operator famous for 
his judgment, the Commonwealth 
Hotel enterprise was basically 
sound. The demand for hotel ac- 
commodations of the kind offered 
was so great that the original 
stock was quickly oversold. Such 
accommodations could have been 
furnished at a profit, and good 
dividends paid stockholders. But 
the enterprise was badly financed 
in the beginning, shareholders be- 
ing asked to put up too small a 
percentage of the capital required 
for construction, so heavy inter- 
est charges on borrowed money 
had to be paid. In this operator’s 
opinion, the basic scheme is still 
so good that it will ultimately be 


carried out in a sound manner. 


This hotel scheme was not heav- 
ily advertised, relatively speaking. 
3ut suppose another group of 
promoters came along tomorrow 
to build such a hotel with capital 
raised through an _ advertising 
campaign. What would be the 
reputable advertising agent’s atti- 
tude? Would he reject or accept 
the account? 

After talking with representa- 








*PrinTERS’ INK, January 24, 1924. 
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Dr. S. Parkes 


Cadman 


ROBABLY the most popular radio fea- 

ture in the country is the weekly address 
delivered by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman before the 
Sunday Men’s Conference at the Bedford 
Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. 

While thousands fill the auditorium to hear 
his ringing religious message, it is estimated 
that 2,000,000 more hear it broadcasted by 
WEAF. His mail from these unseen “tuners 
in’ averages about one thousand letters a 
week, from near and far. 

Dr. Cadman’s addresses are to be a regular 
! and exclusive feature of the Christian Herald, 
so that those who are too far distant to catch 
his words or who may miss some part of his 
address or who may not be radio “fans” wil! 
be able to benefit by his message. 


| Christian 
Heral 


“In small towns where Church homes dominate” 
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tive advertising agents the past 
few weeks, I believe that nine out 
of ten would reject the Common- 
wealth scheme as originally laid 
down—and that nine in ten would 
accept the advertising of a well- 
managed co-operative hotel. 

“Assume that there is a demand 
for such a hotel,” said one agency 
man who may speak for several 
others who had about the same 
viewpoint. “We’d want to know 
who was behind it, how the va- 
rious stages of financing were to 
be carried out, what they would 
cost, who was to manage the 
hotel when finished, its rates, rev- 
enues, expenses and profits. And 
particularly, to what class of peo- 
ple the stock would be offered. If 
to the undiscriminating public, the 
widow and orphan—nothing doing 
here! But investigation would 
undoubtedly show that thousands 
of business concerns all over the 
United States would purchase 
shares in such a hotel to get a 
reduction upon accommodations 
for officers and employees visiting 
New York. If the advertising 
were directed to such prospective 
purchasers, we would consider 
that an excellent account and ac- 
cept it with joy!” 

It strikes me, after talking with 
agency men who were in no sense 
boastful, that about the next best 
place to get sound business coun- 
sel on a new enterprise for noth- 
ing, after your bank, is from a 
good advertising agency. The 
banker will go over your project 
with a microscope because you 
are asking him to back it with his 
money. And the advertising agent 
will go over it with a fine-tooth 
comb because you are asking him 
to spend your money and get a 
profit for you. Advertising money 
can’t be spent secretly. If the 
campaign fails, his reputation is 
hurt, and that of advertising gen- 
erally. The net profit on agency 
business is seldom more than 
per cent, so the temptation to 
blow in your fifty or one hundred 
thousand dollars is not as great 
as it might seem—there is much 
more profit to the agent in main- 
taining a good business reputation. 

“In every drugstore today you 
can buy a certain article that has 
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sprung into wide popularity the 
past few years,” said one agency 
man. “Fifteen years ago that ar- 
ticle was brought to us by a New 
England manufacturer. He had 
thought it out, worked it up tech- 
nically, and undoubtedly had the 
first thing of the kind ever made. 
He wanted us to begin advertis- 
ing it, and had sufficient money 
for a campaign. But upon our 
advice, he went home, threw his 
novelty away and forgot about it. 
To begin with, he had only that 
single toilet article, where big 
concerns like Colgate’s and Wil- 
liams had complete lines. Thus, 
it would have been necessary to 
send out salesmen showing one 
product, where competitive sales- 
men carried a dozen or more, 
Apart from the fact that he 
would have been hopelessly handi- 
capped in sales costs, he had no 
experience in toilet goods, being 
engaged in a wholly different line 
of business. Suppose he_ had 
been able to market his novelty at 
a profit—the greater his success, 
the more certain that his big com- 
petitors would add a similar ar- 
ticle to their lines, and be able to 
sell it for half the money by rea- 
son of their advantages in manu- 
facturing and distributing. That 
was one of my rejected accounts, 
and the manufacturer had the 
good sense to follow my advice. 
A few years later, all the large 
toilet goods concerns put out such 
an article.” 


NO APPROPRIATION IN SIGHT 


In another interesting “rejec- 
tion,” the senior partner in an 
agency found himself in the office 
of a New England textile com- 
pany, surrounded by department 
heads, where he had expected to 
talk only with the president. That 
concern wanted to advertise a 
fairly staple product, and the size 
of the conference indicated an ab- 
sorbing interest in advertising. 

“They wanted to know how 
much money would be_ needed, 
and what publications I advised, 
and what sort of copy would be 
best. There was considerable em- 
barrassment when I asked them 


how much business they did 


(Continued on page 181) 
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“Pretty nifty—no?”’ 


“Gosh, yes—your ma’s some picker.” 


“Ma nothin’. I picked this out myself. I just put it 
up to her that as long as I had to wear the clothes I 
ought to have some say about what I got. She didn’t 
even come along. Just told me how much I could spend. 
And now she admits I sure got a good one.” 


Decision, based on a knowledge of what’s what, is one 
of the dominating characteristics of the half-million read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN Boy. Its stories and articles, 
depicting real men and boys, real things and real work, 
give them the viewpoint that makes them expert ap- 
praisers of values—human and commercial. 


THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest. Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’ 


is giving 500,000 youngsters, averaging 151% to 16 years 
old, the do’s that make them act with decision. It holds 
their trust and confidence by being a “regular feller.” 
It influences them because it interests them. Boys re- 
gard it as their own magazine—and it is. 

The advertiser who offers his latest and best for the 
inspection of young America, by advertising in THE 
AMERICAN Boy, is sure not only of an interested audi- 
ence, but of one that has learned to act—and act with 
decision. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Member A.B.C.) 
Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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The last deft touch of beauty Fay 
—yet so inexpensive : 
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Techinical advantages 
expressed in simple terms 


A rifle bored to accuracy within a thou- 
sandth of an inch— 

A window shade that will not crack from 
folding— 

A paint that produces a surface so smooth 
that the finest particle of dust cannot sink 
in— 

A fire extinguisher that smothers flames 
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under a tough clinging blanket of gas bubbles. 

For each of these products and the others 
shown here, a point of technical superiority 
has been translated into a clear and con- 
vincing selling talk — readily grasped by the 
consumer. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company has 
had a broad experience in planning and ex- 
ecuting advertising for technical, industrial 
and mechanical products. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
eAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














Special Washington Correspondence 


HERE are several well-defined 

indications that the develop- 
ment of radio has reached the 
cross-roads. Never before has 
the country seen the creation of 
an industry of anything like such 
a vast magnitude in such a short 
space of time. Plainly this aston- 
ishing development has resulted 
almost entirely from the general 
policy of broadcasting a great 
variety of wholesome entertain- 
ment with valuable informative 
and educational features, and it is 
logical to assume that a future 
development depends on a continu- 
ation of the policy and a resis- 
tance to the influences that would 
inject into radio broadcasting 
something misleading and subtle 
and surround it with an atmos- 
phere akin to that of the old 
Western medicine show. 

Ever since the beginning of 
radio telephony, all unprejudiced 
authorities have agreed that the 
broadcasting of direct advertising 
would tend to kiil the industry. 
But despite this consensus, in- 
numerable attempts have been 
made to use radio for the purpose 
at any sacrifice to the industry, 
in anticipation of large and im- 
mediate profits. And too much 
credit cannot be given to Secretary 
Hoover for his resistance to every 
pressure and influence brought to 
bear on the Radio Service of the 
Department of Commerce to in- 
duce the approval of the broad- 
casting of various forms of dis- 
guised direct advertising. 

It is well known that certain 
forms of indirect advertising have 
been allowed, and it is the devel- 
opment of this phase of broad- 
casting that now seems to offer 
the most serious menace to the 





Propaganda, Radio and Reading 
Notices—Interview with 
Senator Capper 


Government Has Given Radio Industry Free Rein, But It Is Watching 
Carefully Over Broadcasting—Bill Giving Commerce Department 
Control over Broadcasting Now before Congress 





future of the industry. It has 
been the common practice of the 
broadcasting stations to secure the 
services of writers, entertainers, 
lecturers and musicians for noth- 
ing, on the basis that the publicity 
would repay them for their time 
and effort, and for many months 
it has been understood that sev- 
eral large stations were charging 
for the privilege of broadcasting 
propaganda, 

PrinTERS’ INK has already re- 
corded the fact, that station 
WEAF, operated by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, is charging a fee of $100 
for the privilege of broadcasting 
selling talks for ten minutes. Of 
course, the offer is made with the 
understanding that all messages 
must conform to the established 
rules against direct advertising. 
and must be delivered under cen- 
sorship. The usual statement is 
also made that the paid-for propa- 
ganda and indirect advertising 
must be of public interest. 

In a certain newspaper article 
on this subject the assistant vice- 
president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
quoted as saying that it was neces- 
sary to have a minimum period 
and a minimum rate, and that the 
majority of those who use the 
“magazine” find ten minutes ample 
for the purpose of explaining their 
wares. He is also reported as re- 
ferring to the paid-for broadcast- 
ing as corresponding, in a sense, 
to what is known as “reading 
notices” in newspapers, and the 
article states that he admitted the 
fact that the messages were not 
announced as paid-for propaganda 
or indirect advertising, 

In other words, the service of- 
fers the advertiser a method of 
getting his message to the public 
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How Mississippi Valley 
Newspapers Ranked in 
National Advertising 
in 1923 


Figures taken from The Editor 
and Publisher, Feb. 23, 1924.* 


*Note: Newspapers publishing both morning and 
evening editions are credited with whichever 
edition carried the larger volume. 


Lines 
ee Es opine <k- are cowards 4,902,433 
eee a eee ee 4,113,354 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ................ 3,973,816 
ee rere 3,495,674 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ................ 3,353,280 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat .............. 3,259,836 
Milwaukee Journal ................... 3,192,223 
en er 3,019,422 
Minneupole Tribune .......5.0c0cesees 2,944,789 
Chicago Herald-Examiner .............. 2,886,840 
Minneapolis Journal .... «2... ..00sec0s808 2,750,690 
ee ee 2,722,440 
Memphis Commercial Appeal ........... 2,684,486 
Cen III, ood ale ck geen ade aecae 2,613,701 
Des Moines Register and Tribune ........ 2,544,136 
RES a ES ee ee 2,492,154 
I es eis ae ok hes ones ee hinieehdnere 2,477,450 
EE EO ee 2,471,652 
CoG BPO FOIE oo oid oss ieee ceieern 2,403,132 
New Orleans Times-Picayune ........... 2,363,046 
Louisville Courier-Journal .............. 2,335,972 
eee a eee ee 2,323,483 
I eG aw oo eae eee 2,309,793 
OE 2,300,137 
ere ee rer ee 2,191,816 
ee ere 2,080,386 
Omaha World-Herald .............-202. 2,044,175 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune sells over 140,000 





oaglen daily and 130,000 copies Sunday in Iowa. It is 





the backbone of practically every successful advertising 





campaign in lowa. 
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disguised as news, general infor- 
mation or entertainment, in a way 
that has been denied him by the 
newspapers and magazines. Ob- 
viously, it is an attempt to take 
the easiest way in changing the 
expense of general radio broad- 
casting into a profit. 

The condition suggests many 
grave possible consequences, and 
it is especially interesting at this 
time because of the admitted sim- 
ilarity of the service to “reading 
notices” and in view of the fact 
‘that important radio legislation is 
now pending before Congress. 
For these reasons and because he 
has expressed deep interest in 
radio and has had many years of 
successful experience in publish- 
ing, Senator Arthur Capper was 
recently asked to state his opinions 
regarding the salient phases of 
the subject, and was emphatic in 
expressing the conviction that any 
attempt to take undue advantage 
of the public good-will toward 
radio, or to mislead or deceive 
the public to any extent, would 
call for prompt and drastic legis- 
lation. 

“The radio industry,’ he con- 
tinued, “has been marvelously 
built up on a liberal and open 
policy. Attempts to commercialize 
broadcasting, or make it directly 
profitable, have been based on the 
claims of the broadcasters that 
they were giving something for 
nothing, a wrong principle of busi- 
ness. But I have never talked 
with the purchaser of a receiving 
outfit who did not honestly believe 
that he had paid the price of ad- 
mission to ‘listen in’ when he paid 
for his equipment. 

“Tt is common knowledge that 
the manufacturers of equipment 
have largely supported the broad- 
casting stations because of the 
great stimulation to the industry 
offered by high-class entertain- 
ment and other features. It is 
also generaly known that large 
stores, hotels and other commer- 
cial enterprises pay the expenses 
necessary to employ artists to 
broadcast high-class and interest- 
ing programs because of the good- 
will accruing from the mere an- 
nouncement that the numbers are 
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being furnished through their 
courtesy. 

“The magnificent volume of the 
radio industry has been built up 
by healthy and honest competition 
in the broadcasting of quality pro- 
grams. The manufacturers of 
equipment are evidently more than 
willing to spend large sums of 
money in order to furnish the only 
attraction that encourages the 
wide purchase and use of their 
receiving equipment. And it is 
perfectly logical to suppose that a 
reversal of their competitive policy 
would have a strong tendency to 
demoralize the entire business. 

“Broadcasting stations, in de- 
veloping the paid-for propaganda 
and advertising, will create com- 
petition which will lead inevitably 
to a letting down of the censor- 
ship bars. The necessity of get- 
ting the business, of selling the 
service, will encourage leniency of 
supervision, and that station will 
get the most business which offers 
the greatest iiberality in passing on 
broadcast messages of the bought- 
and-paid-for service. 

“It seems almost superfluous to 
comment on the obviously demor- 
alizing and deceptive practice of 
broadcasting disguised indirect ad- 
vertising for which the station has 
received a fee. For some years 
now it has been illegal for a news- 
paper or magazine to publish any- 
thing in paid-for space without 
indicating unmistakably that the 
matter is paid advertising. The 
laws were passed because the prac- 
tice of disguising advertising as 
‘reading notices’ or news matter 
was considered an imposition on 
the public and a deception. And 
the broadcasting of paid-for in- 
direct advertising, without a clear 
statement of the fact at the be- 
ginning of every message, that 
the speaker has paid for the priv- 
ilege of broadcasting, is no less a 
deception and an imposition so 
far as the public is concerned. 

“The radio industry has been 
built up on the principle of giving 
the people what they want. Mil- 
lions have bought receiving sets 
because they felt assured of the 
privilege of listening to broad- 


(Continued on page 133) 
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Publishers’ 
Appraisal— 


The publishers of great pub- 
lications are unusually com- 
petent to judge the value of 
other advertising mediums. 





Milwaukee Journal— 


American Magazine 
American Boy 

Book of Knowledge 
Collier’s Weekly 

Country Gentleman 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Motion Picture Magazine 


Pictorial Review 


Chicago Tribune 
Cosmopolitan 

Good Housekeeping 
Hearst’s International 


Ladies Home Journal 


Of the 32 publications which advertised in 
Milwaukee newspapers during 1923—the 
following 16 advertised exclusively in The 


Saturday Evening Post 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Vogue 

Iowa Homestead 

Trade Dealer 

Wisconsin Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
People’s Popular Monthly 


—and the following 9 publications used 
more space in The Journal than in both other 
Milwaukee papers combined— 


Literary Digest 
McCall’s Magazine 
Red Book 

True Story 





The Journal printed 179,190 
lines of publishers’ advertis- 
ing in 1923—more than 
TWICE as much as BOTH 
other Milwaukee papers 
combined. 





The Milwaukee 
FIRST- by Merit 
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Where the Radio 


Advertises 


Chicago has generated tremendous 
interest in radio. The city and its 
suburbs have more broadcasting 
stations than any other city in the 
country. Retailers dot the territory 
...and do a land-oflice business. 


But without competent merchandis- 
ing in this new industry the manu- 
facturer is helpless. 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner 


is merchandising radio. 


A= CERTIFIED RADIO APPARATUS 5, 


Every article advertised under this heading is manu- 
factured by a reputable concern and has been found to 
possess a high degree of mechanical and electrical effi- 
ciency, Laboratory tests on the products listed are on file 
and will be supplied upon request. Address Certified Radio 
Apparatus Department, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
Any reliable radio store can supply products 
advertised below. 


This page caption, published in the Chicago Herald and Examine 
every Saturday over several pages, explains itself. All radio products 
are subjected to laboratory tests, the successful results of which are 
printed in the news columns of the radio section, headed ‘Herald 


and Examiner Radio Laboraiories.” 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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o| Manufacturer... 
es| In Chicago 


NATIONAL RADIO LINEAGE 
IN CHICAGO FOR FEBRUARY 


Herald and Examiner . 20,474 


American ........ 16,752 
de ae se sak he can ad 14,397 
Tribune ......... 3,970 
ee 3,589 


Journal ......... 334 | 





The Chicago Herald and Examiner | 
carried in February more national radio 
advertising each Saturday than any other 
Chicago paper carried in six days. 

* 
Write for “Plan for Securing Distri- 
bution, Dealer Co-Operation and 
Consumer Demand for Quality Radio 
Apparatus at Minimum Cost.” 





and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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If You Sell Automobiles r 
or Accessories in Chicago 


you sell mainly to readers of The Chicago / 
Daily News. With its circulation of he 
400,000—about 1,200,000 daily readers— : 
The Daily News influences the buying 
decisions of the great majority of Chicago : 
households that are ‘automobile pros- : 
pects.” a 
QO 

Its entertaining and informative Auto- t 


mobile Department holds the reader in- 
terest and confidence of the majority of n 
Chicago motorists. 2 





Realizing these advantages, automobile 
industries doing business in Chicago place 
more advertising in The Daily News than 
in any other Chicago daily newspaper. 
In 1923, The Daily News printed : 
595,204 agate lines of automobile adver- 
tising, as against 513,328 printed by the 
paper having the next highest score. 


THECHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 























New Sears, Roebuck Copy Mirrors 
1924 Mail-Order Trends 


The “World’s Biggest Store’ Aims at Selling Itself as an Institution 
as Well as the Idea of Buying by Mail in New Campaign 


Addressed to 


Farm Markets 


By Dana Hubbard 


DVERTISINGLY _ speaking, 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
iho just entered on a new era of 
the mail-order business. A dif- 
ferent note is apparent in their 
campaign of farm-paper advertis- 
ing, the first pieces of which are 
now appearing. The old order 
has changed. From now on the 
chief aims of the great bulk of 
Sears, Roebuck copy are to sell the 
agriculturally : minded population 
of this country—first on the de- 
sirability of buying by mail and 
then on Sears, Roebuck as the big- 
gest institution of its kind. 

Where does this represent a 
new course? And of what sig- 
nificance is this change from a 
merchandising point of view? To 
answer these questions with any 
degree of accuracy or complete- 
ness is to turn the advertising 
clock back many years and trace 
the myriad influences that have 
been responsible for the ups and 
downs of mail order over a long 
period. That is not necessary here. 

Briefly it may be said that Sears, 
Roebuck and Company have done 
no institutional advertising in 
something like ten years. Even ten 
years ago the copy could scarcely 
be regarded as institutional in the 
light of present-day standards. 
This advertising naturally sketched 
a picture of the house and its re- 
sources, but the chief emphasis 
was placed on merchandise and 
the immediate sale. 

Up to the present time the com- 
pany’s advertising has continued 
to be merchandise advertising, 
each piece of copy concentrating 
on one or a few special items. 
When the company resumed the 
use of display space last August 
after a long period of low-ebb ac- 
tivity, it went back to this mer- 
chandise style of copy, notwith- 
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standing the new courses which 
some of its principal competitors 
were charting. This simple fact 
of resumption was hailed with 
satisfaction at the time by adver- 
tisers who took it to mean that the 
corner had been turned in farm 
markets. In their minds it spelled 
the beginning of better times for 
the mail-order houses and for all 
business besides. There was not 
much tendency to examine meth- 
ods. That the biggest house in 
the field had decided once more to 
advertise on more than a minor 
scale was enough. 

When a house merchandises as 
wide a variety of goods and as 
great a number of lines as Sears, 
Roebuck, the question of what 
shall be advertised and how it 
shall be done must be answered at 
the very beginning of any sales- 
promotion plan. It is the opinion 
of many men of long mail-order 
experience that institutional adver- 
tising designed to bring about a 
wide distribution of the company’s 
catalogue and frequent use of the 
catalogue must be more effective 
than out-and-out commodity ad- 
vertising. At best no more than 
a few items can be described in 
any one piece of copy. The story 
of the remaining items remains 
untold. Such copy fails to bring 
about an intelligent understanding 
of the company as an institution 
and does little to bring about 
that happy condition where the 
catalogue becomes a_ standard 
reference book in the home of the 
prospect. 

E. H. Powell. advertising man- 
ager of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, tells Printers’ INK that the 
specific aims of the new adver- 
tising are three in number: First, 
it is shaped to present the com- 
pany as one with a long record of 
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honorable dealing, the biggest fig- 
ure in the field of mail order 
which has achieved this leader- 
ship through performance. The 
second objective is to sell mail- 
order purchasers on the wide 
range of goods which the company 
sells. “Do you want to hit the 
trail for Yellowstone and have 
the right campaign equipment?” 
asks one of the pieces of copy of 
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this company stands in the yan- 
guard of mail-order houses, 
One point on which mail-order 
men agree, in common with mer- 
chandisers in other lines, is that 
competition of the future is going 
to be keener than it has been in 
the past. The organizations that 
are to dominate are the ones that 
are most successful in building up 
within their markets an under- 
standing of what may 
be called the “human” 
and “service” sides of 
their activity, in addi- 
tion, of course, to 
selling quality mer- 
chandise. Granting 
that hypothesis, the 
logic of the institu- 
tional appeal becomes 
obvious without fur- 
ther demonstration. 
One straw. which 
shows how the mail- 
order wind is blowing 
is the decision of 
Sears, Roebuck to 
take an active part in 
the boys’ and girls’ 
club work in farming 
communities. Many 
of the Western rail- 
roads have backed up 
these clubs, and firms 
like the International 
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SIZE AND STANDING OF THE COMPANY, VARIETY OF MER- 
CHANDISE AND DESIRE TO SERVE ARE HERE SET FORTH 


this type. “Do you want to refur- 
nish your home? Do you want a 
suit, a dress, a cultivator or a 
radio? Then you must have our 
New General Catalogue. It sup- 
plies everything you need—and at 
the lowest prices. Thirty-five 
thousand articles await your se- 
lection in this great catalogue. And 
they are thirty-five thousand bar- 
gains, too.” 

The third aim, says Mr. Pow- 
ell, is to sell the mail-order idea, 
to show how easy it is to obtain 
the company’s general catalogue, 
and to build the realization that 








Harvester Company 
and the packing 
houses have offered 
prizes and trips to 
events like the Inter- 
national Live Stock 
Show to members 
of these clubs. The 
value of promotional 
work in such circles is so evident 
that it needs little explanation. 
Farm boys and girls not only in- 
fluence purchases, but frequently 
they have means of their own not 
at the disposal of their city cousins 
with which they can purchase. As 
its future customers Sears is in- 
terested in earning their good-will 
and in keeping them contented on 
the farm. 

Of course, not all the mail-order 
buying of the country is farm buy- 
ing. Not all of it is small-town 
buying. But from the advertising 
point of view the biggest appeal 
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must be made to farm markets. 
Better prices for cotton and to- 
bacco in the South and profitable 
poultry raising, dairying and corn 
crops have put most of the farm 
market in a responsive position, 
according to Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. The farmer today has 
several hundred millions more to 
spend this year with the manufac- 
turer who talks to him in advertis- 
ing that is agriculturally intelli- 
gent. It is the aim of Sears, Roe- 
buck through its new type of 
publication advertising and through 
the new general catalogue to show 
him that his dollar, worth seventy 
cents in most markets, will buy a 
full dollar’s worth via the mail- 
order route. 

Already there are several mil- 
lion Sears catalogues in circula- 
tion, and at the present time there 
are well over eight million names 
on the Sears lists. In view of this 
the question may well be asked 
what does the company want of 
new names and greater circula- 
tion? The field would appear to 
be blanketed. 

The answer is that new names 
that are good names are always 
wanted. The greater the volume 
of inquiries, the greater the vol- 
ume of sales. That is axiomatic 
in mail-order selling. For that 
reason each of the new ad- 
vertisements carried the familiar 
coupon designed to bring a cata- 
logue by return mail. Old cus- 
tomers must be sold more inten- 
sively than ever before. To new 
prospects the house must put it- 
self across far more vividly and 
personally than in the past. In 
spite of their many years of mail- 
order merchandising, or perhaps 
because of their long record, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company have 
begun a stiffer course of advertis- 
ing calisthenics than at any time 
in the past. 


Studebaker Reports Increased 
Net Profit 


_ The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind., reports a net 
profit of $18,342,222 for 1923 after 
depreciation and taxes, as compared 
with $18,086,195 earned in 1922. Net 
sales last year were $166,153,683 as 
against $133,178,881 in 1922. 
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Joins Wayne Tank and Pump 


Company 

Leslie Webb, Jr., for the last five 
years advertising and service manager 
of The Webb-Biddle Company, Cincin- 
nati stationer, has joined the Wayne 
Oil Tank and Pump Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., manufacturer of Wayne 
oil storage systems, as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


Daisy Brand Sausage Adver- 
tised in New Campaign 

A campaign has been started in Cana- 
dian publications by the Dumart Pack- 
ing Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. The 
copy is giving prominence to Dumart’s 
Daisy Brand sausage. The James Fisher 
Company, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency, is directing this campaign. 


J. Roland Kay Company Adds 


to Staff 

John C. Robel has joined the J. 
Roland Kay Company, Guiesae adver- 
tising agency, as director of plans and 
merchandising. Crawford E. Elder also 
has joined the staff as account executive. 
Both were formerly with the Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago. 


Upson Company Advances 
T. E. Maytham 


T. E. Maytham has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of The 
Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y., man- 
ufacturer of Upson Board and Upson- 
Fibre-Tile. He has been with the sales 
department of the company for the 
last two years. 


Campaign Started on 


Snowdrift Flour 
The James Goldie Company, Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., has commenced a news- 
paper campaign in Eastern Canada on 
Snowdrift flour. The Baker Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Toronto, is handling this 
advertising. 


Franklin Baker Company to 


Move Headquarters 
The Franklin Baker Company, Baker’s 
cocoanut, will remove its executive and 
sales offices from Philadelphia shortly 
after April 1 to its new factory build- 
ing at Hoboken, N. J 


C. H. Lehman Leaves 
Dictograph Products 


Charles H. Lehman, founder of the 
Dictograph Products Corporation, New 
York, has resigned as president and 
general manager. 


Joins “Mid-Week Pictorial’ 
G. Kenneth Cook, formerly with 


Town Topics, has joined the New York 
advertising staff of Mid-Week Pictorial. 
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Forms New Varnish Company 
in Montreal 


The Murphy Varnish Company, Ltd., 
recently has been organized at Montreal 
to take over the business of the 
Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd. The 
new company will soon start an ad- 
vertising campaign on varnishes and 
enamels. This advertising will be di- 
rected by H. W. Leigh, tormerly with 
the Toronto office of the Dougall com 
pany. The advertising account is 
being handled by Dominion Advertisers, 
L.td.,. Montreal, 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 
Advance H. H. Marshall 


Herbert H. Marshall has been elected 
vice-president and a member of the 
firm of Buckley, Dement & Company, 
direct-mail advertising, Chicago. He 
has been associated with the company 
for fifteen years. During that time he 
has served as department manager, pro- 
duction manager, service director and 
city sales manager. Mr. Marshall will 
continue to direct the city sales work. 


— 3 
W. H. Alfring, General Man- 
bd I 
ager, Aeolian Company 
William H. Alfring, formerly general 
sales manager of the Aeolian Company, 
New York, was elected vice-president 
and appointed general manager of that 
organization at a meeting of the board 
of directors last week. Mr. Alfring 
joined the company in 1902 as St. Louis 


branch store manager. He succeeds 
Ww ’. Swords, resigned. 
Peerless Motor Account to 


Sweeney & James 


Motor Car Company, 
advertising 


James 


The Peerless 
Cleveland, has_ placed its 
account with The Sweeney & 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency. 

The Allyne-Zerk Company, of that 
city, manufacturer of a grease gun for 
automobile lubrication, also has placed 
its account with the Sweeney & James 
agency. 





Lord & Thomas Appointments 


E. F. Hummert, who has _ been 
copy chief for Lord & Thomas in 
Chicago, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief. He will have general supervision 
over all copy. Hugh McKay has been 
made managing editor. Norman Clement, 
formerly in the art department, has 
heen appointed production manager. 


Changes Name to Evers, 
Watrous & Company 


The corporate title of the Chicago 
advertising agency business conducted 
under the name of Evers, Myers & Wat- 
rous, Inc., has been changed to Evers. 
Watrous & Company. H. E. Myers 
has withdrawn from the company. 
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Capper Publications Advance 
J. B. Gaughen 


John B. Gaughen has been appointed 
Detroit manager of the Capper Farm 
Press. Mr. Gaughen’ was. formerly 
with the Chicago office of The Capper 


Publications, Topeka, Kans., and was 


at one time advertising manager of 
the Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


N. H. Evans with Crowell 
Publishing Company 


Norris H. Evans has jeined the ad 
vertising promotion departinent of the 


Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York. Mr. Evans was formerly with 
the sales promotion department of 
Hardware Age, also at New York. 


Eastern Campaign for Waite’s 
Dental Cream 


The Antidolor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springville, N. Y., has started a 
newspaper campaign in Eastern cities on 
Waite’s dental cream. The Landsheft 
Advertising Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
directing this campaign. 


Kansas City Office for 


Frost, Landis & Kohn 
Frost, Landis & Kohn, | publishers’ 


have opened an_ office 
This office will be in 


representatives, 
in Kansas City. 


charge of Bryan P. Murphy, who has 
been engaged in newspaper work in 
that city. 


U-All-No Mint Account for 
Tracy-Parry 
The Thos. D, Richardson Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of U-All- 
No Mints has placed its advertising 
account with the Tracy-Parry Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 


Has Loft Candy 


Loft, Inc., New York, 
facturer, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the United Advertising Cor 
poration of that city. The Loft com 
pany also conducts a chain of retail 
candy stores. 


Account 


candy manu- 


Washington Office for 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service 
The McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chi 

cago advertising agency, has opened an 
office at Washington, D. C. K. J 
Hampton and Merton Kile will be 
managers of this office. 


C. S. Blair, Jr., Joins Kastor 
Agency 


Clyde S. Blair, Jr., has joined the 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency. 


joint 
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Have you any competition in 


Philadelphia 


Do most of the half a million families in and 
around Philadelphia go to the store and ask for 
your coffee or tea, your catsup or macaroni, your 
breakfast food or meat products? 

Do many of the million or more smokers ask 
for your brand of cigars, cigarettes or tobacco ? 

Do the million or more young ladies and women 
ask for your brand of cologne, hair tonic, cold cure, 
underwear or shoes? 

How many of the three million and a half peo- 
ple in the Philadelphia district know as much about 
your products as they ought to? 

Are you neglecting to educate them and leaving 
this third largest market in America to your com- 
petitors ? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by alanis in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923 
505,035 
* a day. 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 





NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Ine. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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The Mogul displaces the pack mule and continents E 
contract. Steamers replace sail and the seven seas | 
narrow. Be 
al 
Commerce reckons in hours where it formerly er 
marked off months. Distant markets are brought - 
literally to the shipping platforms of factories. The T. 
powers of engineering have revolutionized trans- th 
port and manufacturing. The power of newspaper fo 
advertising has revolutionized industry by making i 
possible the volume of sales demanded by the - 
volume of production. 
H 
Through the enormous circulation of a great m 
newspaper like the New York Evening Journal, Je 


advertisers cry their wares to more than a mil- 
lion readers daily in America’s richest market. 


New YorkK OFFICE, 2 Co_tumsBuws CIRCL! 


NEW YORK EVE N 


America’s Greatest 
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Through its vast circulation they reach people of 
every level of income. Its selling power is tre- 
mendous—flexible. It sells shoes and Steinways— 
canned soups or sable coats. It is a tested power 
and for more than 11 years advertisers and mer- 
chants have used more space in it than in any 
New York evening paper. 


The selling power of this great medium begins 
to exert itself within less than an hour after the 
first rumbles of the presses herald the deluge of 
papers which spread to every corner of the market. 
Throughout the day four out of every ten persons 
who buy any New York evening paper pay 3c for 
the one of their choice, attracted to it by its sheer 
interest to them as a newspaper—the New York 
Evening Journal. 


Bought by more than 625,000, read by more than 
a million daily, it assembles for advertisers a larger 
group of buyers possible to sell to than any other 
evening paper in the whole country. 


To utilize to the utmost every bit of this power, 
the New York Evening Journal offers manu- 
facturers a sound and practical merchandising 
co-operation to synchronize with consumer ad- 
vertising. 


How this service operates for any individual 
manufacturer will be explained by an Evening 
Journal representative, who will be glad to call 
without obligation. 


Cuicaco, 915 Hearst Bipc. SAN Francisco, 58 Sutter St. 


NING JOURNAL 


Evening Newspaper 
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If territorial strength— 


If the territorial strength of an advertising medium is 
measured by the number of movements successfully 
promoted by it, then the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
is easily the greatest farm journal in the Southwest, 
and stands in the front rank of American agricultural 
papers of all types. 


It is for the same reasons that the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman is first in the Southwest in those precious 
possessions—reader interest and reader confidence. It 
is this supremacy that answers the question as to why 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is more than ordi- 
narily successful in producing results for its advertisers. 
A Record of OFS Influence 
from 1913 to 1924 


A co-operative marketing movement Tractor demonstration before 35,000 
which added fifty million dollars to peopla from five state: 

wes buying power of the South in Pure seed law paced. 

Rental contracts which are in use Time-price merchants no longer a 
in every Oklahoma county. factor in country life. 

Interest charges on chattel loans re- Truck gardening proved profitable in 
duced five per cent. Oklahoma. 


Hog cholera losses reduced eighty Community institutes begun. 
nt. 


ciliscage . . National Farm Loan Associations 
Cream bought on a quality basis. organized. 

Tenancy reduced 3.8 per cent in Texas fever tick eradicated from 
rep ’ sl sit forty-seven counties. 

eanut acreage increa elg un- 

dred per cent, and sweet clover acre- The anti-discrimination law. 

age one thousand per cent. More than $100,000 refunded to 
More than two thousand pit silos dug wheat farmers by elevators. 

by farmers. Successful fight on animal tubercu- 
Farm women’s clubs increased one losis. 

thousand per cent. Iniquitous road-bond issue beaten. 
Slick salesmen practically driven War Finance Corporation aid se- 
from Oklahoma roads. cured for farmers. 


Details of these projects are interestingly outlined in 
our editorial book, No Weak Links, a copy of which 
will be sent to responsible persons when requested, 
upon their business letter heads. 





Editor 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mor. Oklahoma City, Okla 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Does Your Mail Go Where You 
Send It? 


One Difficulty Seems to Be to Get the Mail Message into the Right 
Department of a Department Store 


By Maxwell Droke 


WAS lunching, not long ago, 

with an important executive 
of one of the country’s best 
known departnient stores. We 
fell to “talking shop.” 

“There is one thing I cannot 
comprehend,” my companion com- 
mented. “Why is it, in this en- 
lightened day and_ time, that 
otherwise progressive and ag- 
gressive manufacturers seem to 
have such an appalling ignorance 
or indifference as to the inside 
workings of a great department 
store? There are in the United 
States fully 1,500 department 
stores, with a rating of $100,000 
or over. In the aggregate, we 
represent a sales outlet for mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise. Surely a market worthy 
of intensive cultivation. Yet you 
never would think so, if you were 
to judge by the careless, hap- 
hazard methods which the general 
run of manufacturers employ in 
addressing their advertising mat- 
ter to us. 

“I wish you could drop in some 
time when we are checking over 
and routing the morning mail. 
You would see something to 
astonish you. Dozens, perhaps 
hundreds of pieces of advertising 
matter come to us every day ad- 
dressed simply “Blank Depart- 
ment Store.” Not a thing to in- 
dicate the nature of the message, 
or the department to which it 
should go. Now, that sort of 
thing is all right, when you are 
dealing with a small general store, 
where the proprietor does every- 
thing from signing the checks to 
checking the shipments. But to 
address a piece of advertising 
matter to a big department store, 
without indicating the buyer to 
whom it should be referred, is 
almost as foolhardy as addressing 
a letter to ‘John Smith, New 
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York City,’ and hoping against 
hope that it will eventually find 
its way to the right John Smith. 
A department store is exactly 
what the name implies—a number 
of distinctly separate departments 
or stores housed in a single build- 
ing. It is true, we have one main 
office where we count the cash, 
and from whence we issue certain 
rules and regulations. But to all 
practical purposes, each depart- 
ment buyer is the manager of a 
separate store. 
IMPORTANCE IS STRESSED 

“In our own establishment we 
place a very high value upon ad- 
vertising matter issued by manu- 
facturers. The mailing depart- 
ment has definite instructions to 
make every possible effort to see 
that each piece of advertising ad- 
dressed to the store finds its way 
to the proper buyer. But this, I 
believe, is an unusual condition 
in department store management. 
In a majority of cases, I fear, a 
piece of advertising matter bear- 
ing an improper or inadequate 
address finds its way into the 
waste-basket. Even in our own 
store, with all of the precaution 
we take, our mailing department 
is not infallible. Given no hint as 
to the proper department, it sim- 
ply makes a rough guess, and lets 
it go at that. Thus a booklet or 
broadside may wander through 
two or three departments, before 
it finally lands on the right desk. 
And much of the material never 
arrives at the correct destination.” 

In direct contrast to this gen- 
eral attitude of carelessness, in 
addressing advertising matter to 
department stores, is the plan fol- 
lowed by a certain large manufac- 
turing concern in the East. “We 
try to make it our business to 
know the exact location of every 
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department store buyer in our 
line,” the general sales manager 
explains, “and each piece of ad- 
vertising matter is addressed to 
the buyer by name. Of course 
this means a great deal of work, 
in keeping lists up to date, but we 
have found that it is well worth 
while. 

“How do we do it? 

“Well, we use a combination of 
a number of methods. For one 
thing, our salesmen are required 
to indicate on their daily reports 
any changes in personnel, and the 
proper corrections are made im- 
mediately on our mailing list. In 
addition to this we carefully 
check all of the trade journals in 
our field, clipping all items relat- 
ing to new appointments and 
resignations, 

“We are not satisfied to learn 
that Mr. Smith has resigned as 
buyer for the Mammoth Dry 
Goods Company, of Centreville. 
We make it our business first to 
learn just where Mr. Smith has 
gone, and to card-index him in 
his new location. He is an asset 
to us. We have spent money in 
educating him as to the merits of 
our goods, and we can’t afford to 
lose track of him. The next step 
is to learn the name of Mr. 
Smith’s successor at the Mam- 
moth, and see that his name is 
properly entered in our card in- 
dex record. In case this informa- 
tion is not furnished us in the 
reports, a courteous letter ad- 
dressed to the store, accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope 
usually brings the desired data.” 

Some objection has been raised 
to the practice of addressing the 
buyer personally, on the ground 
that the letter may be taken as a 
personal communication, and in 
case the buyer is no longer con- 
nected with the store, it is for- 
warded to him, instead of being 
turned over to his successor. This 
objection, however, may be quite 
easily overcome by the common 
business practice of addressing the 
letter to the firm for the attention 
of Mr. John L. Rankin, Buyer of 
Furs. This indicates that the 
communication is a business and 
not a personal missive. 
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Even the practice of addressing 
the buyer by name, where such 
information is available, will not 
invariably result in proper deliy- 
ery, although it is admittedly a 
big step in the right direction. 

One concern of my acquain- 
tance found quite a bit of diffi- 
culty in securing delivery of a 
requested book. The book was 
featured in a trade-journal adver- 
tisement. Buyers clipped and 
mailed a coupon requesting a copy. 
3ut even when carefully ad- 
dressed to the buyer by name, in 
some cases delivery was not se- 
cured. The book arrived, per- 
haps, while Mr. Blank was away 
on a buying trip. The stenog- 
rapher decided that it was “just 
an advertisemeht” and that the 
boss wouldn’t want his desk clut- 
tered up with such things. So 
into the waste-basket it went. 

To combat this condition, the 
company placed this notice in a 
prominent position on the en- 
velope: 


Mr. (space 
for typing buyer’s name). 

Asked us to send this book. 

Please see that it is delivered to him 
personally, 





Another house carries out the 
same idea by printing the line, 
“This book is wanted by,” beneath 
which is typed the name and ad- 
dress in the usual manner. 

A not inconsiderable problem in 
the department store field is the 
matter of knowing to just what 
department your advertising mat- 
ter should be addressed. Stores 
have varying policies in the ar- 
rangement and distribution of 
merchandise. A careful survey of 
the field is an imperative neces- 
sity, if maximum results are to 
be obtained. 

I have in mind the case of a 
manufacturer of play suits for 
children. For years this manu- 
facturer based his direct advertis- 
ing program upon the assumption 
that his goods were retailed ex- 
clusively in the junior department. 
Then, one day, someone suggested 
that an investigation might be in 
order. And the manufacturer 
was surprised to learn that his 
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goods were merchandised, to an 
appreciable extent, in three de- 
partments. 


Another case in point is that of 
one of the country’s largest im- 
porters of Irish linen. Here the 
condition was somewhat different. 
The general tendency was to re- 


strict the stock of linens to the 
linen department. This importer 
found, however, that dozens of 


customers were asking for linen 
at the white goods counters, and 
in the art needlework department. 
The result was that an educa- 
tional campaign built around the 
theme “Divide your stock and 
multiply your sales” was directed 
not only to the linen buyer, but to 
the buyers in the other depart- 
ments as well. The effect was 
an immediate and very noticeable 
increase in the sale of linen. 


A New Ice Cream Con- 
tainer Gets Winter 
Sendoff 


EVERAL years ago H. P. 

Hood & Sons, of Boston, the 
largest distributors of milk in New 
England went into the ice-cream 
manufacturing business. They 
called their product Hood’s Old- 
Fashioned Ice Cream, and by a 
novel selling campaign were actu- 
ally oversold on the day they 
started distribution. The story of 
how this was accomplished was 
told in Printers’ INK at the time. 

H. P. Hood & Sons recently put 
a new product on the market. 
They call this specialty “Hood- 
sies.” Hoodsies consist of a new 
container carrying a special com- 
bination of ice-cream flavors. 
These containers are made of 
waxed paper and hold two and a 
half fluid ounces. 

At the present time the con- 
tainers, which are realty small 
cups, are filled with a layer of 
orange sherbet, on top of which is 
a layer of vanilla ice cream. The 
containers are sealed and will re- 
main firm for a long time, provid- 
ing, of course, they are kept in the 
dealers’ ice closets. 

They are packed and sealed at 
Hood’s ice cream plant, and dis- 
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tributed to various dealers in a 
radius of some thirty miles around 
3oston and extending down to the 
Cape Cod district. These dealers 
are supplied by the company with 
chests for keeping “Hoodsies.” 
Colored window signs are supplied 
to all dealers, and a modest news- 
paper campaign has been started 
to acquaint people with the 
novelty. 

With each “Hoodsie” the deal- 
crs give away a small wooden 
spoon, so that the purchaser can 
eat it on the spot, as the cups hold 
just enough cream for one person, 

Although “Hoodsies” were put 
on the market in the winter, 
nevertheless since the first of the 
year the demand for them has 
been far greater than the company 
had anticipated. 


John Wagner Pri Pritchard Dead 

John Wagner Pritchard, publisher of 
the Christian Nation and founder of 
“Pritchard’s Religious List,” died at 
Montclair, N. J., recently. Mr. Prit 
chard was seventy-one years of age. He 
started the McKeesport, Pa., Paragon 
at the age of 17, changing it to a daily 
newspaper two years later. After selling 
that paper in 1884, he came to New 
York and started the Christian Nation, 
a weekly paper published in the inter 
ests of the Reformed Presbyterian 
(Covenanter) Church. This later be 
came the official organ of that church 

In 1907 Mr. Pritchard organized a 
group of religious weeklies for the pur- 
pose of selling space in their advertis 
ing columns as a unit. This was known 
as “Pritchard’s Religious List” and this 
business will be carried on by his 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Pritchard George. 


. . x 
Central Coal & Coke Reports 
Selling Expenses 

The Central Coal & Coke Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., reports total —<— 
less discount, for the year 1923 of § 
472,857 as compared with $7,473 
for 1922. The cost of sales is ot sot | at 
$8,937,582 for 1923 and $61,349,407 
in 1922. Selling and distribution ex- 
penses are listed as $632,127 for 1923 
and $452,950 for 1922. The company 
reported a gross profit of $903,148 as 
compared with $671,343 in 1922. 


Magnavox Starts New 
Campaign 


The Magnavox Company, Oakland, 

Calif., radio manufacturer, is conduct 
ing a national campaign in farm papers, 
general magazines, radio and electrical 
publications. Additional space will be 
used to announce its new R-2 and R-3 
reproducer. This advertising is being 
directed by the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, New York. 
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cAn Indianapolis advertising agency recently asked each Indian- 
apolis wholesaler in 12 different lines which Indianapolis newspaper 
he prefers the manufacturer of the products he sells to use. 


94% selected The News, 22% exclusively 


44% selected the morn- 
ing paper’ - - 6% exclusively 


39% selected the Sunday 
paper - - - 6% exclusively 


22% selected the other 
evening paper - none exclusively 


* These total more than 100% because some selected more than 
one paper. 


Your Indianapolis wholesaler knows by long experi- 
ence and intimate contact with the trade in his 
market just which Indianapolis paper can sell the 
most merchandise for him. 


If you want to sell the Indianapolis wholesaler on 
stocking your product, do it by showing him your 
good judgment in selecting the newspaper that he 
knows will create the greatest and most productive 
consumer demand. That’s “jobber influence” and 
consumer buying stimulus both from the same super- 
lative medium — The News. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 
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One of St. Louis’ largest 
department stores 
wanted to know which 
‘papers its customers 
read regularly .... Sent 
out a questionnaire to 
31,870 .... Found that 
80% of those in metropol- 
itan St. Louis who an- 
swered read The Daily 
Globe-DDemocrat (68.3% 
read the second daily; 
34.7% read the third 
daily; 10.7% read. the 
fourth daily).... Found 
that all three of the com- 
petitive daily papers 
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combined reachonly 6.9% 
more than The Daily 
Globe-Democrat alone. 
.... Found, further, that 
74.6% read The Sunday 
Globe-Democrat, while 
61.4% read the other 
Sunday paper .... And 
the results of that ques- 
tionnaire, completely 
analyzed, show a Globe- 
Democrat predomi- 
nance which no amount 
of juggling or argument 
can assail.... The Globe- 
Democrat just naturally 
reaches more buyers. 
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Gennnciel Sudevthip 


TAR strength manifests itself more particu- 

larly in three spots: on the rural routes, among 
women in the home, in offices interested in financial 
affairs. It starts the day in Indiana. 


THE STAR is a dependable guide for hundreds 


of investors. Its definite 


value as . financial ad- 
Ghedhalfer Group vertising eaediem is indi- 


cated by the lineage lead 


paren, a it ig eas- 

ily throughout 1923 over 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR other newspapers in the 
Rocky Mountan News © Indiana field. 


DENVER TIMES THE 


MUNCIE STAR INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


a AL Tepes Havre. one § MMM 


l Won UALITY PUBLICATIONS/; 


Foreign Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH CO. _ R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 742 Market St., San Francisco 
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How Eastman Prepared the Way 


for Home-Made Movie Advertising 


A Story of Years of Preparation Back of an Advertisement That 
Announces “Motion Pictures in the Kodak Way” 


By Albert E. Haase 


N Eastman Kodak advertise- 
fA ment of two new products, the 
Ciné-Kodak and the Kodascope, 
that appeared but a short time 
ago has behind it a story of years 
of preliminary work. 

Entered into a free-for-all 
critics’ contest at some public 
exhibition or submitted to some 
self-constituted jury of experts it 
probably wouldn’t be given the 
blue ribbon or the gold medal as 
“the best advertisement.” 

It is, however, an advertisement 
of a company that has bought a 
tremendous amount of advertising 
experience and that does not con- 
sider an advertisement as a thing 
apart. 

The story back of this advertise- 
ment has been related to PRINTERS’ 
Ink by L. B. Jones, vice-president 
of the Eastman Company. 

These two new products—they 
should perhaps be referred to as 
one—open the way for home-made 
and home-shown movies. 

The Ciné-Kodak is the picture- 
making machine and the Koda- 
scope is the projector. Both are 
advertised as a unit, as part of a 
complete outfit that includes even 
a screen, 

Of course film is necessary and 
the Eastman company sells that 
necessary film and, furthermore, 
the sale price includes developing 
and reversal service. “Reversing” 
should be explained. It arises 
from a desire of the Eastman 
Company to keep the operating 
cost of home-made movies at a 
minimum. <A _ negative made in 
the Ciné-Kodak is reversed and 
becomes a positive for projection 
in the Kodascope. 

With this explained it is readily 


understandable that the Eastman 
company has a right to revive 
again its famous slogan “You 
Press the Button: We Do the 


Rest” that did so much in getting 





over the story of Kodak in the 
early days. It also has the right 
to say in addition to that slogan: 
“When you have bought your film 
your finishing is paid for.” 

For those who do not want to 
be limited to their own movies, the 
company has made provision. The 
Kodascope Libraries, Inc., exists 
to take care of this desire. As the 
company has announced, there are 
to be found in these libraries: 
“Charlie Chaplin comedies, dra- 
mas successfully shown in regular 
theatres featuring such artists as 
Elaine Hammerstein, Constance 
Talmadge, Alice Brady, Thomas 
Meighan and Tom Mix, travel pic- 
tures, animated cartoons, juvenile 
comedies—everything, in fact, for 
you and your family, not to forget 
the children.” 


THE HISTORY OF KODAK IS RE- 
PEATED 
The Kodak was not an over- 
night advertising success. As Ed- 


ward Hungerford said in report- 
ing an interview with George 
Eastman in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
of last November: “The Kodak 
was a product of evolution.” Now 
just as the Kodak was the result 
of evolution, so are these two 
products of the Eastman com- 
pany the results of evolution— 
carefully guarded evolution that 
has led to advertising. 

With the foregoing background 
the story of how that carefully 
guarded evolution has led to ad- 
vertising and how advertising is 
to be used now can be readily told 
in Mr. Jones’ own words. 

“Because the Ciné-Kodak is an 
article that cannot be turned out 
with great rapidity.” Mr. Jones 
said, “we went slowly on our ad- 
vertising campaign; in fact, didn’t 
spring it until we were in a posi- 
tion to supply the trade through- 
out the country. Until about Jan- 
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uary 1, there was only a very 
limited distribution of these mo- 
tion-picture outfits. We have gone 
slowly, felt our way, and found 
that the percentage of successful 
pictures made by the green ama- 
teur was even greater than he ordi- 
narily obtains with a hand camera. 
We quietly sold a few hundred 
through a few stores that were in- 
clined to take them on and push 
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ing a really fine lot of pictures in 
a wide variety of subjects from 
New York headquarters, and it is 
the intention to put in branches as 
fast as the possible number of cus- 
tomers will justify them. 

“In launching a new article like 
Ciné-Kodak and its accompanying 
outfit, there are many difficulties 
to be met. To advertise before 
your distribution is fairly good is 





You Press the Button; 








Eastman Kodak Company, 





es the Kodak Way 





Rochester, N.Y. Tic Kodak City 





THE ADVERTISEMENT THAT HAS A STORY 


them. Most of these stores were 
in the East and they just about 
took our output. Our traveling 
men did not attempt to sell the 
Ciné-Kodak until after January 

Then we started a selling 
campaign that was nation-wide, 
and followed it a month later with 
our first big gun—the advertise- 
ment above referred to. 

“An important reason for our 
practically restricting the sale to 
the East at the start was the fact 
that the film must be developed by 
us, and we didn’t want any wide- 
spread use of the cameras until 
we could give reasonably prompt 
service in finishing. In addition 
to Rochester, we now have finish- 
ing plants in London and in To- 
ronto and shall shortly open in 
Chicago and San Francisco, to say 
nothing about various European 
and Australian points. 

“Tt took time to get our library 
into action, but it is now furnish- 





OF YEARS OF PREPARATION BACK OF IT 


to waste money; to sell the deal- 
ers without following up with a 
reasonable amount of advertising 
is to plant discord; to prepare full 
service before you have any cus- 
tomers is a tremendous extrava- 
gance; to sell to your customers 
without providing service means 
ultimate failure. 

“Our years of preliminary work 
and experimenting in producing 
our outfit, our investment in tools, 
in the establishing of film-develop- 
ing plants and in the preparation 
of the library—even before we had 
a customer who could subscribe to 
it—prove our faith in the interest 
in home-made movies. There’s 
only one thing more fascinating 
than seeing a picture of your 
friends on the screen, and that is 
seeing a picture of yourself, and 
we've worked this all out so that 
the amateur can get them at one- 
sixth the cost of making similar 
pictures with the standard width 
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No. 3 


Do they Use 


the Advertising’? 
e 


“The Vanity Fair advertisements are fas- 
cinating. Of course I use them.” 


Miss M. W., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


“After I have read the text of the maga- 
zine, I begin with the advertisements on 
the first inside cover and read them all 
through, religiously, to the back outside 
cover. They tend to keep me in touch 
with what is new and accepted in the world 
at large, so that, though living in the coun- 
try, when I do come in contact with these 
new things, I feel as if I were meeting an 
old friend.” 
Mr. O. L. E., Dover, Me. 


“IT do all of my gift shopping through 
them.” 
Miss C. E., Wilmington, Del. 





That’s why Packard has advertised contin- 
uously in Vanity Fair since 1914; Finchley 
since 1916; Dobbs since 1919; Whitman 
since 1919. 


VANITY FAIR 
One of the Condé Nast Group 





The originals of thesc 
letters may be seen at 
the offices of Vanity Fair. 
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film. The film cost is what has 
stood in the way before. That big 
objection has now been removed, 
and we shall presently see what 
advertising can do in putting over 
the new idea.” 


Appoint Judges for Insurance 
Advertising Trophy 
The three judges who will decide the 
award of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference trophy have been appointed. 
They are: Festus J. Wade, president, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; 
ae Meredith, publisher, The 
Meredith Publications, Des Moines, and 
P. L. Thomson, publicity § manager, 
Western Electric Company, New York. 
The trophy is a silver cup which 
has been presented by the Phoenix 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. It 
will be awarded annually in recogni- 
tion of conspicuous skill and success in 
the application of advertising principles 
to the insurance business. The trophy 
becomes the property of the company 
winning it three years in succession. 


Newark, N. J., to Have 
New Newspaper 

Joseph J. Fiske will start publication 
at Newark, N. J.. of the Press, an 
afternoon and Sunday newspaper , about 
May 15. It will have a page size o 
12 inches by 17% inches. Mr. Fiske 
formerly was advertising manager of 
the Newark Star-Eagle. 


Has North Western Expanded 
Metal Account 


The North Western Expanded Metal 
Company, Chicago, Nemco products and 
Kno-Burn metal ‘lath, has placed its 
advertising account with Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 


W. H. Tripp Rejoins 
Fuller & Smith 


William H. Tripp, who was formerly 
connected for a number of years with 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency, has rejoined that organiza- 
tion. 


Has Pacific Coast Radio 
Account 


The H. Earle Wright Company, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco radio dis- 
tributor, has placed its account with The 
Lyon Agency, of San Francisco. 


Washington “News” Advances 


B. P. Guild 


Bart P. Guild has been appointed 
business manager of the Washington, 
D. C., News. He succeeds Maynard 
Zepp. 
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J. W. Huntoon Joins 
F. R. Morison 


John W. Huntoon, formerly with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Finance & In. 
dustry, and the Times and Commercial, 
in charge of financial advertising, has 
joined the organization of Francis R, 
Morison, counsellor in financial adver- 
tising, Cleveland, 


Foundry Account for 
Walker & Downing 


The ry Spe Foundry Company, 
Springfield, manufacturer of Fahrite, 
a high stastuseen alloy, has placed 
its advertising account with Walker & 
Downing, Pittsburgh advertising agency. 
Business-paper and direct-mail adver- 
tising will be used. 


“ 
H. V. Scott Leaves 
2 | > ry 
Gordon-Van ‘Tine 
Harry V. Scott, for many years vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Gordon-Van Tine Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, building materials, has re- 
signed. He was the first advertising 
manager of the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany. 


Radio Account for 
Wm. T. Mullally 


The National Airphone Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of National 
Monodyne radio receiving sets and otlier 
radio equipment, has placed its adver- 
tising account with W'm. T. Mullally, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Lyk-Glas System Appoints 
Dorland Agency 


The Lyk-Glas System, New York 
manufacturer of automobile paint, has 
appointed the Dorland Agency, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to handle 
its advertising account. 


Beech-Nut Earnings Increase 
The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., reports net earn 
ings for last year of $2,013,695 after 
taxes. This compares with $1,937,480 
earned in 1922. Sales during 1923 
amounted to $17,629,271 as against 
$14,603,529 in 1922. 


“Blue Diamond” Appointment 

Paul Alexander, formerly with the 
Kansas City Journal and Post has _ be- 
come advertising manager of the Blue 
Diamond, published by the Kansas City 
Athletic Club. 


With Merrill, Pr Price & Taylor 


Miss S. L. Jenness, formerly secre- 
tary of the McKinney Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of Merrill, Price & Taylor, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 
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In the first two months 
of 1924, The Journal 
gained 95,251 lines in 
grand total advertising 
over the corresponding 
months of 1923, while the 
second Minneapolis paper 
lost 6,446 lines. Adver- 

tisers keep right on in- i 
creasing their preference 
for The Journal as their 
Minneapolis medium for 
selling. 



















THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc, 
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mssUED © WEEKLY BY THE DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 





__New Yorks | a. ¥. ‘February Cc ma 


League Buys Empire 


Purchases Entire Property—Sells City Business to Borden’s—Now Operates 


More vue ian ~~ ween Milk Distributor 
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Fellow Dairymen! 
There could be no better news for League dasrymen just at this 

time than the uncement of the purchase of the plants of the 

E ape State Dairy Company, always known as one of the ‘‘ Big 

Three”’ of New York 
In the News of December 28 I said: ‘‘We have become pri- 

marily a fui h 

can protect our 


tend to do.”’ 
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uid markets under all conditions. This we in- 







pire plants we have taken a great forward 
policy then announced and for the protection 
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16%s% Increase in Circulation 


Now more than 70,000 weekly guaranteed 


16%% Reduction in Rate 


Effective April 1, only 50 cents a line 


Read the story of this announcement on the opposite page 
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Cooperating dairymen 
apply their principles 


to advertising 


Cooperation in advertising! 


That’s the explana- 


tion of the rate reduction announced on the op- 


posite page by 


HE News is just complet- 

ing its most successful 
year (fiscal year ends March 
31). This February was the 
biggest month in its history. 
January was its biggest Janu- 
ary. And March is breaking 
another record. 


What is the result of this in- 
crease in business? Effective 
April 1, a reduction in rate of 
10 cents a line! 


This was indeed .an_ unusual 
move—especially when you con- 
sider that the guaranteed circula- 
tion of the News has increased 
10,000 during the last few months. 
It is a move easily understood, 
however, by those who know the 
principles underlying the Dairy- 
men’s League. 


The gospel of this great As- 
sociation is cooperation. Coopera- 
tion is an essential part of the 
editorial policy of the News. Its 
readers believe heart and soul in 
cooperation—not only as applied to 
themselves, but applied to every- 
one with whom they do business. 
Hence—to co-operate with those ad- 
vertisers who have contributed ma- 
terially to the financial success of 
the News—the rate is reduced 
16-2/3%,. 


the Dairymen’s League News! 
i] { 


Greater Value Than Ever 


Advertisers have been recognizing 
more and more the hold the News 
has on its readers. The ever-in- 
creasing size of the contracts given 
the News is the best proof of its 
sales power—the force of its mes- 
sage to the 70,000 prosperous mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association. In one 
recent issue, the News carried 
eight new contracts—placed by 
eight national advertisers who, 
after a thorough investigation, de- 
cided on the News as the most 
economical and effective medium 
through which to reach the wealth 
of the New York farm market. 


This new cooperative rate now 
makes the News an even more 
economical way to reach the most 
prosperous of the farmers in the 
great territory which supplies New 
York City with its milk. 


Advertisers who know the true 
situation now call the News “the 
best buy in the farm field.” 


70,000 of the finest farmers in 
America offer to share their prof- 
its with you. Their belief in co- 
operation means you can sell them 
your goods more cheaply than ever 
before. Drop us a card for their 
complete story. You'll find—when 
you get all the facts—that you 
won’t want to leave the News off 
your advertising schedule. Dairy- 
men’s League News, 120 West 
42nd St., New York City. 
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New Orleans 


is Buying | 


















































FURTHER evidence of the growth of buying power in 

New Orleans, first city of the prosperous South, will 
be found in the fact that the number of locally owned 
automotive vehicles has increased 134% within four years. 


National advertisers will find special significance in the 
fact that during the year ended February The Times- 
Picayune printed 589,906 lines of display automotive 
advertising — 55,611 lines more than was printed by all 
other New Orleans newspapers combined. 


Repeated surveys have indicated that The Times-Picayune reaches 
approximately 95% of the automobile buying power of New Orleans. 
The advertiser may safely assume that it reaches a similarly over- 
whelming proportion of the buyers and potential buyers of all 
other quality merchandise. 


The Times-Picayune leads its field by a substantial and widening 
margin in total circulation, local circulation, total advertising, local 
display advertising, national advertising, classified advertising, the 
great majority of standard classifications of advertising, service to 
advertisers, dealer cooperation and consumer acceptance. 


Dhe Gimes-Picayune 
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When a New Product Requires a 
New Sales Channel 


Intensive Selling Which Opened a New Market for a Branded 
Liquid Soap 


OMETIMES it is necessary or 

desirable for a manufacturer 
to open an entirely new channel 
of approach to his market. The 
problem is often difficult of solu- 
tion and sometimes exceedingly 
expensive. 

Such a problem faced the Hunt- 
ington Laboratories, Inc., of 
Huntington, Indiana, when the 
company began to market Liqua- 
san, a branded liquid soap. All 
ordinary channels of marketing 
seemed to be closed, and the com- 
pany found itself in a_ position 
where it must open an absolutely 
new field and then develop this 
untried way from scratch, if it 
was to sell its branded product in 
the broadest way. 

Liquid soap was just liquid soap 
so far as most people were con- 
cerned. There was nothing new 
about such a product nor could 
any startling changes be made in 
its chemical makeup. There were 
many manufacturers of it who 
commanded a market through the 
regular channels. The Hunting- 
ton company itself manufactured 
liquid soap in bulk and its product 
was sold under more than 200 dif- 
ferent brand names. It had no 
individuality whatever and_ the 
company had no way of knowing 
how much its soap might be 
altered before it reached the con- 
sumer. 

Liquasan was developed by 
Huntington for the purpose of 
offering the users of liquid soap 
an article that was standard in 
quality and definite in price. The 
first step in the development of 
this product was to standardize 
its manufacture and to do this the 
company changed its usual manner 
of manufacturing. It gave up the 
formula method and adopted the 
laboratory method. With the 
formula method the ingredients 
are put into immense kettles ac- 
cording to a standard formula. 
The difficulty of this method is 
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that the ingredients themselves 
may not always be the same in 
chemical composition and, there- 
fore, the finished product may not 
always be the same; there may be 
an excess of alkali in the potash 
or an excess of oil or there may 
be other impurities of one kind or 
another. 

To overcome this condition the 
company installed small kettles, 
in order to watch each batch of 
Liquasan carefully and regulate it 
by chemical analysis at frequent 
intervals. Then the ingredients 
were put into the large kettles by 
chemical analysis instead of by 
formula so that any variation in 
the materials was accounted for 
and neutralized by the proper 
mixing of ingredients while cook- 
ing. 


CORPORATE NAME CHANGED TO 
EMPHASIZE QUALITY 


The company then changed its 
own name from the Huntington 
Chemical Co. to the Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc., in order to add 
emphasis to the quality of its 
product and the unusual method it 
had adopted for its manufacture. 

Now ready to market Liquasan, 


and desiring to sell it in a big 
way, the company found that it 


faced a very difficult problem. It 
feared that the regular chemical 
supply dealer could not be edu- 
cated to sell Liquasan in the right 
way. Mill-supply houses covered 
the territory and offered a possi- 
bility for outlet, but this channel 
was also unsatisfactory for vari- 
ous reasons. Other classes of 
dealers doing business with indus- 
tries and offices were considered 
and rejected. Because of peculiar 
conditions or because they did not 
cover the selling possibilities thor- 
oughly enough, none of these 
trades seemed to offer the correct 
channel. It was finally decided 
that the only logical dealer to 
handle Liquasan in the right way 
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was the dffice-supply dealer, and 
he was not in the habit of han- 
dling soap of any kind. 

In spite of this, however, he 
was thought to be the logical 
channel. His salesmen called on 
more actual users of liquid soap 
than those of any other dealer in 
the field and he had a local and 
intimate contact with the trade. 
Furthermore, he was in the habit 
of selling quality products in a 
clean, ethical way. The only 
drawback was the fact that he 
knew nothing about liquid soap. 
Would natural inertia and disin- 
clination to take on a new product 
which, at first thought, would 
seem so different from his regular 
line, be too great for the company 
to overcome? 

The task was to convince the 
office-supply trade that in Liqua- 
san there was a real opportunity 
to increase volume and profits. In 
one way this task of opening a 
strange market was possessed of 
definite benefits. The office-supply 
dealer and his salesmen had noth- 
ing to unlearn about liquid soap. 
Therefore if he could be enthused 
over the possibilities of Liquasan 
it would be comparatively easy to 
train him and his men in methods 
of selling; it would be much 
easier to do this than to fight for 
business in a field that was glutted 
with other brands. The training 
would not be difficult or expen- 
sive. Insofar as the chemical 
phase of the subject was con- 
cerned, it would not be necessary 
to go deeply into it for a pro- 
found knowledge was not neces- 
sary any more than was a 
profound knowledge of the, chemi- 
cal analysis of carbon paper or the 
composition of writing fluid or 
library paste necessary in selling 
these products. 

There was apparently no reason 
why office-supply dealers should 
not sell Liquasan. Investigation 
showed that they faced a peculiar 
condition, that is, overhead ex- 
penses had climbed to a high fig- 
ure and profits on many of the 
goods they sold had not kept pace 
with it. As the profit on Liquasan 
was generous, dealers should be 
interested from this angle alone, 
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the company believed, especially 
since it was felt that Liquasan 
would sell as easily as other prod- 
ucts which these dealers carried. 

To fit Liquasan to this new 
trade, packages had to be stand- 
ardized. Special _lithographed 
containers were designed and 
made in four sizes: one, five, ten 
and fifty-five gallons. These con- 
tainers were leakproof and could 
be handled easily and placed on 
shelves alongside of other office 
supplies without fear of conse- 
quences. Prices were also stand- 
ardized for all concerned: 
consumer, retailer and jobber. 

Another step in the develop- 
ment of the groundwork of the 
selling campaign was to arrange 
for soap dispensers. Liquid soap 
cannot be used from a can; there- 
fore before prospective buyers of 
the product could be interested in 
Liquasan they had to be provided 
with dispensing equipment. The 
company believed that such dis- 
pensing equipment should be sold 
at cost, both by the company it- 
self to the dealer and by the 
dealer to the ultimate buyer be- 
cause it would be the means of 
increasing the consumption of 
Liquasan. At first some dealers 
objected to this. They did not 
like to sell anything without 
profit, but before long these ob- 
jectors also became convinced that 
the plan was good merchandising 
because of this reason of in- 
creased use of the product. 

A direct-mail plan was worked 
out to open this new field. A 
series of twelve letters was pre- 
pared to interest the office-supply 
dealers and convince them that 
they were the logical trade for 
Liquasan. The first of these let- 
ters was of the teaser type, which 
held out possibilities of unusual 
profits on a new product, and did 
not tell exactly what the proposi- 
tion was. This letter ran as fol- 
lows: 

Many of your customers, on whom 
your men call regularly, are buying one 
important item from someone else simply 
because you do not carry it. 

All your other customers, without 
exception, are good prospects for this 
item and have daily need for it. 


The quantity your customers are al- 
ready buying—and which they would 
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FROM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 








A Day from the Life of the 
Woman - Who - Reads - Harper’s Bazar 


At TEN 


She attends a meeting of her pet charity. But while 
she drives to and from the meeting, stopping on the 
way perhaps to pick up a friend, she may discuss 
clothes, her new scheme of decoration for her living 
room, a new perfume she has discovered—pleasant 
chatter before the really important business of electing 
a new president for the Better-Homes-for-Workmen 
Commission. 
(To be continued ) 


When you know the sort of Woman-Who-Reads-Harper’s Bazar, 
you appreciate how influential she is in making a product 
fashionable and, because so many other women follow her 
example in making it ultimately popular. 


Harpers Basar 
50¢ 


2h IN LONDON 6fr IN PARIS 
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willingly buy of you—would, in my 
judgment, bring you a much larger 
volume of net profit than any other 
single item you now carry. 

That is a strong statement, but a 
true one, 

Will you let me give you the facts 
about this product, and prove my state- 
ment? 

If I am wrong—you'll know it. If I 
am right, you'll have something to think 
about. For your convenience, just sign 
and mail the enclosed card. 

The second letter carried the 
story along just a little further, 
but the proposition was not ac- 
tually revealed until the third let- 
ter of the series. The remainder 
of the letters were brief and con- 
cise, each putting over an addi- 
tional point clearly. The idea 
was gradually to weld chain of 
logic that no dealer could over- 
look. 

The list of dealers to which this 
series was sent was “hand- 
picked”; that is, no second-rate 
dealer was considered, the object 
was to try to get the leading es- 
tablishment in each city. 

A newspaper campaign was then 
prepared for a test in the nearest 
large city—JIndianapolis. This 
campaign was started while the 
letter campaign was under way. 
The newspaper copy developed 
the advantages of Liquasan from 
the consumer viewpoint, appealing 
particularly to employees and the 
type of people whom it would be 
necessary to sell before Liquasan 
dispensers could be installed. 

3efore the letter - newspaper 
campaign was started a force of 
salesmen was organized to be 
known as Liquasan missionaries. 
These men were selected from the 
office-supply business instead of 
from the chemical supply field. 
They were the best type of men 
that could be secured and men 
who had a particular aptitude for 
educating other salesmen. They 
were brought into the factory and 
put through an intensive course 
of training. By the time the ad- 
vertising campaign was ready to 
be launched, they were ready to 
go anywhere at a moment’s notice. 

In order that their work as edu- 
cators might be simplified, the 
chief chemist at the factory pre- 
pared a detailed but simple story 
of Liquasan, showing how it was 
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made, why it was different from 
other liquid soap and so on. A 
sales manual was also prepared in 
greater detail. This showed the 
steps in manufacture from the 
time the raw materials were taken 
off the freight car until the fin- 
ished Liquasan was again placed 
aboard for shipment. 

Although there are sixteen dif- 
ferent items in the Huntington 
Laboratories’ line, the company 
realized that in order to make a 
success of Liquasan it must go to 
the office-supply dealers with this 
product only and_ say _ nothing 
about its other products which 
could not be sold readily through 
that outlet. The Liquasan depart- 
ment, therefore, was segregated 
and the letterheads and literature 
covering the product bore no 
mention of the rest of the line. 
An entirely separate sales organ- 
ization was built up to back the 
efforts of the Liquasan mission- 
aries. . 

The sales and advertising cam- 
paign was at first limited to 
Indiana in order to see how it 
was going to work and to permit 
alterations in the plan as condi- 
tions showed the necessity for 
them. 

3y the time the fifth letter of 
the series had been mailed, 80 per 
cent of the dealers had replied. 
Therefore the other seven letters 
of the series were never mailed. 


SALESMEN SPEND A WEEK WITH 
NEW CUSTOMERS 


As soon as a dealer sends in an 
inquiry, one of the Liquasan mis- 
sionaries goes to see him. He 
closes a contract if he can and 
then spends a week with the deal- 
er’s salesmen. The first night a 
meeting of the salesmen is held at 
which a technical man from the 
Liquasan factory is also present. 
In this first meeting the entire 
plan is discussed and enthusiasm 
for Liquasan developed. In the 
days following the missionary 
calls on the trade with the sales 
men and works with them until 
convinced that every man in the 
dealer’s employ is thoroughly sold 
on the virtue of Liquasan and able 
properly to demonstrate the sam- 
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Central Stations in the 
Mountain and Pacific States 
produced 10,824,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electrical 
energy in 1923. 


Go West! 


Central stations in the 
Mountain and Pacific States 
produced 16.2 per cent of the 
total amount of electrical 
energy generated in the United 
States last year. 

This year, these central 
stations will spend more than 
sixty million dollars for oper- 
ation and maintenance. 

They will spend more than 
fifteen million dollars for ex- 
tensions to their distribution 
systems. 

They will spend $3,790,000 
for poles. They will buy 
$8,338,000 worth of wire, 
insulators and miscellaneous 
materials. And they will pay 
out $3,032,000 for labor and 
supervision in installing this 
material. 

This year, the customers of 
these central stations will pay 
$156,600,000 for electric cur- 
rent, and spend $297,200,000 
for electrical appliances and 
supplies. 

To reach the buying power 
of the Western electrical 
market, go west!—via the ad- 
vertising pages of Journal of 
Electricity. 

Journal of Electricity is the 
tool and buying-guide of the 
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Western central-station man, 
electrical jobber and contractor- 
dealer. 

Because it is put on the 
preferred list by the readers it 
serves, Journal of Electricity is 
put on the preferred list by 
advertisers who use it to sell to 
buyers in the Western electrical 
market. 


As Journal of Electricity serves the Western 
electrical field, so each one of the fifteen 
McGraw-Hill Engineering, Industrial and 
Merchandising Publications is the working 
tool and the buying guide of the production 
man who buys in the field it serves. 

These industrial markets and the papers 
which serve them are— 


Electrical : Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 
Electricity. 


Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 


Mining : Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age. 


Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
Transportation. 


Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri” 
can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
pean Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 


Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Journal of 
Electricity 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


883 Mission Street San Francisco 
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Are Business Paper Ri ates | 
i Tt ) Lo i ( p 


We really want to know. Would it be of 
advantage to advertisers to pay a rate 


commensurate with the enormous buying ] 
power of the field covered by an aver- 
age A.B. P. paper? Are Business Papers ( 


losing business because of the dollar ( 
gauge by which some people measure the | 
value of space? Is the COST of adver- | 
tising the true criterion? | 


Why ask these apparently foolish ques- | 
tions? Well, here is acase in point. Not 
long ago an advertiser said to an A. B. P. 
publisher, “You have proven that you 
reach without waste a billion dollar mar- 
ket; that your paper is one of the essen- 
tial working tools of that market; that it 
is the biggest influence in shaping the 
decision of real BUYERS; that thru it 
I can send a highly specialized sales mes- 
sage to 90% of my prospects; and then 
you tell me that all this will cost only 
$150 per page,—why, it doesn’t sound 
respectable.” 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
100% A. B. C. Audited— Reaching 54 
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Nevertheless our volume of advertising 


A) is increasing and Business Papers carry 
more individual advertisers than any 
other class of national medium, but it is 
disquieting to find that certain advertisers 
and some agencies would be attracted by 

: a higher page rate. 

8 It is as ridiculous, perhaps, as judging a 

e star salesman solely by his expense ac- 

count. But if any considerable number 

J of advertisers are losing the benefits of 

. Business Paper advertising because it 

; doesn’t cost enough, a remedy should be 
found. 

F Shall Business Papers cater to this strange 

t error, Or await the certain triumph of 
common sense business principles in 

' advertising practice? 


A. 
B.5 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - New York 
Different Fields of Trade & Industry 
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ples, take measurements for the 
dispensing equipment and _ do 
everything else required to prop- 
erly market the product in that 
territory. 

In addition to the campaign out- 
lined above, special direct-mail 
advertising was prepared to go to 
the dealers’ customers. This con- 
sists of a series of five letters, a 
folder and an illustrated four- 
page letter. In order to avoid 
waste—but what is more impor- 
tant, to make the dealer appreci- 
ate the value of the material—he 
is asked to pay the cost of postage 
and furnish the stationery. In 
this way he is financially inter- 
ested in the campaign in additign 
to being interested from a sales 
viewpoint. The character of the 
dealers’ lists of customers is also 
given close consideration and the 
company insists that dealers select 
their names very carefully, giving 
not only the firms’ names and ad- 
dresses, but also the names of the 
individual buyers with their 
initials. Each letter is then ad- 
dressed personally to those indi- 
viduals. 

A series of letters is also sent 
to dealers’ salesmen, culminating 
each month in a bulletin known as 
“What’s Doing in Liquasan?” 
The idea behind this, of course, is 
to keep the salesmen up to the 
minute on the best methods of 
selling, to answer complaints, to 
give them new ideas of approach 
and so on. Letters are also sent 
to the dealers themselves each 
week, giving in each one an idea 
for selling some different classi- 
fication of business or industry. 
The company is also active in se- 
curing leads on prospects and 
passing them along to the logical 
dealer. 

After the test campaign in 
Indianapolis had proved its prac- 
ticability, local newspaper adver- 
tising was used in_ gradually 
widening circles. This year the 
company plans to broaden its ad- 
vertising activities still further 
and is at the present time using 
space in certain business and in- 
dustrial publications. The copy 
tells the story of Liquasan and 
discusses it from a health and 
economy standpoint. 
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Export Managers Club 
Will Meet 


The Export Managers’ Club of New 

York, Inc., will meet at the Hotei 
Pennsylvania, New York, on March 18, 
Among the topics to be discussed at the 
morning session will be “‘Local Adver- 
tising in Foreign Markets,” by Paul R. 
Mahony, director of foreign sales, The 
Wahl Company ; “Formulating eg 
That Meet New Conditions,” 
Rhines, general export manager of "The 
General Fireproofing Company.  Kerro 
Knox, director of sales of the H. K. 
Mulford Company, will talk on “Help 
ing Dealers Move Stocks.”’ 

At the afternoon session James S§S., 
Martin, foreign publicity manager of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 
will speak on “Sales Quotas in ee 
Markets.” <A _ spe aker, unannounced ; 
yet, will talk on “Adjusting Credit 
Practices to Present-Day Conditions.” 
The afternoon session will close with 
a round-table discussion on ‘The De- 
mand for Consigned Goods,” ‘When 
Consignment Is Justified,” and “Alter- 
nate Methods | of Meeting Demand for 
Consignment.’ . Schoonmaker, pres 
ident of the ai will act as toastmaster 
at a dinner which will follow the meet 
ing. The topics for discussion at the 
dinner will be: “The Broader As- 
pects of Building Foreign Trade” and 
“The Value of Foreign Travel to the 
Export Manager.’ 


Change in Ownership of 
Jefferson, Mo., “Post” 


Joseph Sailer has disposed of his 
interest in the Jefferson City, Mo 
Post, which he founded in 1894 as a 
German weekly but which was _ later 
converted to an English daily. Frank 
E. Kimball, secretary of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections, is the 
purchaser. 


Net Profits for 1923 of 
Consolidated Cigar 


The Consolidated Cigar Corporation, 
New York, Dutch Masters, Harvester, 
Mozart, El Sidelo and other brands of 
cigars, reports net profits for 1923 of 
$471,983, after taxes, interest, etc. This 
compares with a net income for 1922 of 
$1,055,290. 


R. C. Mower Joins Will 
Howell & Associates 


Russell C. Mower has joined the 
sales staff of Will H. Howell & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago advertising service. He 
has been with Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York, for the last year and previously 
had been with the Howell organization. 


Louis S. Cleaves has been appointed 
sales manager of the Dover Stamping 
& Manufacturing Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., tin and sheet steel ware. Mr. 
Cleaves has been with the company for 
the last fourteen years. 
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te Reprinted From Advertisers’ Weekly Feb. 9 


ETROIT stands as the wonder city of the genera- 

tion, a city which has more than doubled in popula- 
tion in ten years and is still going strong with no limit 
in sight. From the advertisers’ standpoint Detroit is a 
market of most wonderful possibilities, a large industrial 
center filled with people enjoying great prosperity who 
can be directly reached through a single newspaper, 
the Daily News. 

Detroit's growth to over 1,000,000 population (99<,- 
736, census 1920) to probably 1,500,000 within its direct 
retail shopping zone, has been the most remarkable that 
has ever occurred. Yet it has come as logically as day 
follows night, with the development of great industries 
which, even in their present day huge proportions, may 
be considered as still in their infancy. 

That the automobile industry has come to stay 
there can be no gainsaying. That an industry which 
bulks over $3,000,000,000 a vear is a wonder cannot be 
denied Detroit is the great beating heart of the auto- 
mobile industry of the world, and her people are enjoying 
a degree and measure ot prosperity, reflected in high 
salaries and high wages, probably unsurpassed by any 
place at any time. 

Parallel with the growth of its city, the Detroit 
News, through faithful and dependable service, has 
marched onward and upward to higher and higher stand- 
ards of efficiency both to reader and advertiser. To see 


The tower to the represenls a day's 
issue of The Detroit ‘ew piled flat. Jt ty 
seven times taller tl ew York's highest 
buildy 
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the progress figures is most convincing. 


THE PROGRESS OF DETROIT 


Population Number Circulation No. Autos Value 
Detroit of Families News ty. Se Automobiles 

1890 205,876 40,000 39,715 ets ae 
1900 285,704 58,000 78,712 5,000 $ 5,000,000 
1910 465,766 100,000 126,235 181,000 $ 213,000,000 
1920 992,678 220,000 224,620 1,883,158 $1,809,175,000 


As an evidence of the progress of manufactures in Detroit let 
us look at census figures. They show that the value of manufactured 
products in 1914 was $400,348,000 In 1919 it) had jumped to 
$1,234,515,000. 

According to the 1919 Census of Manutacturers, Detroit now 
stands fourth in the value of its manufactures, surpassed only Jy 
New York with $5,260,707,000, Chicago with $3,657,424,000 and 
Philadelphia with $1,996,481 ,000. 

Bank clearings in Detroit show the wonderful progress of actiy- 
ities there. From a total of $424,771,513 for the vear ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1900, they mounted to $891,802.00, in 1910, $5,063,224,000 in 
1920, and to $6,448,116,000 in 1923. 

An interesting cross section of Detroit may be had by reference 
to 1920 Census Occupation statistics as follows: 


Total persons in gainful occupations................... 261.709 
In manufacturing and mechanical industries....... 261,709 
In transportation.... ae , : ‘ 28.008 
Ne MNO cs ois aie es .. 353,045 
In professional service.... ; . 21,764 
In domestic and personal service.... »« 34,2060 
In clerical occupations..... bE aiticsles bee erey ac he 56,450 


In other words more than one-hall of Detroit's total population 
is gainfully occupied and more 


than one-quarter of its population The Detroit 


is engaged in manufacturing in 
dustries. Figures show that 72.8 
per cent are native born white 
people and that the foreigners 
who came to it before the War 
have been Americanized very 
thoroughly. 


Founded in 1873 by James E. 
Scripps, one of the soundest and 
most sincere newspaper men who 
ever lived, the Detroit News, has 
played true to principles incul- 
cated by its great founder, has 
always merited the confidence of 
the people of Detroit and has 
fought valiantly for everything 
that meant sane progress and 
progressive Americanism. 

When Scripps started his little 
newspaper in 1873 he could never 
in his moments of most exalted 
imagination contemplate it as a 
journal with nearly 300,000 circu 
lation, published in a community 
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of over 1,500,000 souls. It 1s recorded that the first issue was 10,000 
copies for which they collected $33.99 from sales and $80.55 from 
advertising, for a net loss of $49.04. 
iles From this humble beginning he has created one of the most 
‘e wonderful newspapers in the world. The News has acted as a train 
O00 ing school for hundreds of young men in its practical methods of 
000 operation, who have gone forth and founded with success literally 
000 scores of newspapers throughout the country. 
let Before he started the News, James E. Scripps had had news- 
red paper experience in Chicago with the Press and had been identified 
to with the Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, of which he had been 
business manager and editor and in which he owned 40 per cent 
ow of the stock, even when he launched the new enterprise. He sold the 
by stock for 10 cents on the dollar, but in 1891 he bought out what 
ind remained of the old concern then known as the Post-Tribune and 
consolidated its Sunday issue with his and published it as the 
‘iv Detroit Sunday News-Tribune. 
M- Later on in 1922 the Detroit News brought in the old Journal, 
m which gave it complete dominance of the Detroit newspaper situa 
tion. 
ice In 1878 Scripps started the Cleveland Press. In 1880 the St 
Louis Chronicle was launched. In 1881 he started the Cineinnati 
Post. From these beginnings grew a powerful league of news- 
papers, but Scripps withdrew trom interest in them and confined his 
activities to the Detroit News 
In 1890 he sensed the coming of the one-cent newspaper. ‘To try 
it out he started the Detroit Times which sold very readily, so 
Scripps suspended its publication and transferred its circulation to 
the News. It was a very interesting Wwa\ to demonstrate the 
on soundness of a theory. 
, 2 James EF. Seripps established 
rot g Territory a very simple definition of “inde 


pendence” in journalism. He 
said that a newspaper without 
politics was “neutral” while his 
was “independent” in that it was 
free to support whatever was 
right, but committed to no party 





Phe Detroit News bas always 
been a carefully managed and 
effectively operated newspaper 
In competition with those who 
plash and spend money fool 
ishly for fake effects a newspaper 
like the News always shines. It 
goes on quietly printing the news 
and what it thinks the people 
want, and always arrives at the 
end of each year with a record 
of progress. 

It is estimated that there are 
200,000 homes in the city of De 
troit. To cover these and the 
floating population of the city, 
the Detroit News prints and sells 
208,098 comes every day Tin the 
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WhatTheDetroit News Means 
To TheAdvertiser 


Detroit retail trading zone there are 288,000 families. To serve thes 
there are 271,386 copies of the Detroit News sold every day. 

They make it unanimous in Detroit. It is practically a full 100 
per cent cover that one can get by using this single newspaper. 

In Detroit there were 111,159 personal income tax returns filed 
for the year 1921. In Detroit and its immediate surrounding retail 
shopping zone it is estimated that fully 175,000 of the total of 250,000 
personal income tax returns filed in Michigan were filed. 

To those of us who remember the Detroit News twenty or 
thirty years ago, when it was just as faithfully and effectively sery- 
ing its smaller community as it is now doing its great city, there 
must come a feeling of satisfaction, to realize what can be accom- 
plished by sticking to it and avoiding the pitfalls awaiting those 
who seek to accomplish desired results too quickly. 


As striking evidence that advertisers are wide awake about such 
matters it is interesting to note that for a matter of ten or more 
years the Detroit News has stood either one, two, or three among 
all the newspapers in the United States in total volume of adver- 
tising carried 


Vhese are the things which I think the advertiser should know 
regarding the newspapers they should use for their advertising. 
They are the reasons why one newspaper is really worth more per 
line per thousand circulation than another. In this case, like many 
others I am presenting in this series, the rates of the worth-while 
newspapers are often lower than the other kind. 

The Detroit News clearly stands out as one of the newspapers 
of the country, a great institution completely dominating its local 


held 


NOTE: Jason Rogers, author of the accompanying analysis of the 
influence of The Detroit News as an advertising medium, which was printed 
in the Advertisers’ Weekly of February 9, is one of the foremost authorities in 
the United States on newspaper production and advertising media. He was for 
several years the publisher of America’s oldest daily newspaper, The New 
York Globe; and when that newspaper was purchased by Mr. Frank Munsey 
and consolidated with The Sun, Mr. Rogers established and becarae editor of 
The Advertisers’ Weekly. He is the author of “Newspaper Building’ and 
“Building Newspaper Advertising,” two of the foremost standard books on 
newspaper publishing yet written. 


The Detroit News 


‘Always in the Lead” A News in Every Home 
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We Sit In ona Radio- Advertising 
Program 


Friendly Burlesque, with a Touch or Two of Truth and a Hint at What 
May Happen in the Future 


By Silas 


s’THIS is WHOOF, Broad- 
casting Station of The 
Amalgamated Iron-Molders Asso- 
ciation of America. You will now 
have the pleasure of listening to 
The Joy-Boys Jazz Orchestra. 
Their first selection will be ‘Tf 
You Buy the Babe Some Candy 
Get It at the Old Chain Store.’ 
Should any of our Radio friends 
desire to communicate with The 
Joy-Boys Orchestra, they can 
do so by communicating with 
WHOOF. This delightful pro- 
gram is presented under the aus- 
pices of The Chocolate Stores, 
Inc., with shops located conve- 
niently in almost every block. 
“WHOOF continues its eve- 
ning’s program with a ten-minute 
talk by Sir Hilderbrand McDoo- 
dle. Sir Hilderbrand comes to 
us from far Scotland and brings 
an interesting message related to 
the manufacture and sales of But- 
terscotch. It may interest our 
Radio family to know that Sir 
Hilderbrand is in America in be- 
half of the Sticktight Butterscotch 
Corporation of Edenborough. 
“Dear Friends: Although it 
is not generally known, Butter- 
scotch is one of the greatest—if 
not the greatest—health foods in 
the world today. It was first 
used shortly before the Battle of 
Ivanhoe, by fighting men, who 
found that a few chews a day 
was an absolute antidote for 
scurvy and all afflictions of the 
complexion. Butterscotch, which 
I have the esteemed honor to rep- 
resent, is Butterscotch only when 
it bears the well-known coat-of- 
arms of the Royal house of Stick- 
tight. During the recent ascent 
of Mt. Bunk, those hardy ex- 
plorers who risked their lives in 
the interests of science, carried 
pounds of Butterscotch in their 
saddlebags, and it is an accepted 


fact that it helped greatly to miti- ™ 


Hopper 


gate the horrors of snow-blind- 
ness. You will shortly see the 
start of a newspaper campaign 
explanatory of Sticktight Butter- 
scotch, and any within the range 
of my voice at this moment may 
receive free samples by writing 
to me, care Station WHOOF, 
enclosing a lock of hair and 
twenty cents in stamps. I thank 
’ 


you. 

“This is Station B-U-N-K, 
Pittsfield, Virginia. You have 
just been entertained by Hiram 
M. Squid, General Sales Manager 
of The Wrangle Electric Vacuum 
Clothes Washer Company. Mr. 
Squid has told you, entertain- 
ingly, of how a woolen undershirt 
can be renovated of its tickles, 
and how, with minimum effort, 
any average housewife may laun- 
der her husband’s boiled shirt 
without harming or removing 
mementoes of his last Fraternity 
Dinner. Should any of our Radio 
fans care to ask questions of Mr. 
Squid, he will at once send a 
company salesman to your house.” 

(Intermission of four minutes 
during which we attempt to tune- 
out a pack of wildcats.) 


HEN’S TEETH AND BETTER LETTERS 


“Station AWK, Easton, Mass. 
How often have you heard it 
said that a good letter is as scarce 
as hen’s teeth? Those of you 
who wish to know more concern- 
ing efficiency in business letter- 
writing will, therefore, greet with 
enthusiasm the talk this evening 
by Percy Ink, president of the 
Better Correspondence’ Bureau, 
who will address you on ‘Making 
the Stamp Bring Home a Bunch 
of Bacon.’ 

“‘Tadies and Gentlemen: Let- 
ters are of two great classes: 
those which do not matter any- 
way and those. which are written 
because it is easier than making 
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a personal call. I remember once 
reading a brief note penned by 
one of our most illustrious indus- 
trial giants. . It was to a 
corporation with which he had 
long done business and concerned 
an order amounting to not less 
than $100,000. It was short and 
to the point: “We expect the 
order by return mail—if it doesn’t 
arrive, you know what will hap- 
pen.” 

“‘Now the brief letter has its 
adherents, but in the general con- 
duct of average affairs it is no 
more than discretion to say some- 
thing when you write. Which re- 
minds me that if any Radio fans 
wish to know the real truth about 
business correspondence, they 
should sit down tonight and ask 
for our, special literature on the 
subject. I might also mention 
that we have published a book on 
Business Letter Writing—five dol- 
lars the volume—which will un- 
questionably justify your consid- 
eration.’ ” 

AWK signs off for the night 
after announcing that at 3:45, on 
the following afternoon, every 
housewife will want to hear Sa- 
mantha R. Culpepper, of The 
Custardapple Preserve Company, 
give one of her entertaining and 
helpful lessons on “How to Make 
Marmalade out of Strawberry 
Stems.” 

“OG talking, official broadcast- 
ing station of the Jimble Depart- 
ment Store, Newkirk, Wisconsin. 
Two program features will enter- 
tain you this evening. Our Floor- 
walker, Mr. Hespeth Steplively, 
will discourse on ‘Shoplifters I 


Have Met,’ accompanied by the 
Underwear Department _ string 
orchestra. 

“Following this, we will hear 
the Mixed Quartette of Slide 
Trombone exponents, recruited 
from our own wrapping-room 
artists. We would call your at- 


tention again to the fact that this 
is OG talking, a broadcasting fea- 
ture inaugurated to familiarize 


you with the name of a famous 
department store—Jimbles.” 
“WHAZZAT 
this 
novelties. 


entertains you 
evening with a budget of 
First we have the pro- 
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prietor of the Central Grocery 
Company, who will broadcast 
Market Reports, together with an 
engrossing descriptive poem, en- 
titled, ‘A Capon Tastes Much 
Better with the Whiskers Scis- 
sored Off 

“Following this, a bedtime story 
by the General Sales Manager of 
the Winnisconsitt Mattress Com- 
pany, and a program of dance 
music by the Hotel Covercharge, 
Newark. I need scarcely mention 
in behalf of this feature that 
music while you dine is a popular 
digestive idea, hygienic and sci- 
entifically successful. The food 
at this hotel is very good. 

“Care of Grandfather Clocks by 
an expert from the Little Ben 
Clock Company. Our program 
will conclude with an essay on 
Origin and Development of the 
Real Estate Mortgage. Mr. Knix, 
who is delivering this address, 
will be glad to answer personally 
any letters written him on the 
subject of mortgages. He is the 
president of the Guarantee and 
Northwester Title and Mortgage 
Company. Good night.” 





Join MacManus Incorporated 


Walter J. Munro and Earl N. Hyde 
have joined the staff of MacManus In- 
corporated, Detroit advertising agency. 
Mr. Munro was formerly with the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company, Detroit, 
and was at one time with the Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, also at 
Detroit. 

Mr. Hyde, for the last four years, 
has been with the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany, outdoor advertising, at Chicago. 
He was at one time with the Chicago 
Tribune. 





Pratt & Lindsey Augment 
Staff 


Basil H. Pillard and Louis Rose have 
joined The Pratt & Lindsey Company, 
oo New York advertising agency. 
Mr. Pillard was formerly with Wm. 
T. Mullally, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. Mr. Rose was with the ad- 
vertising department of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., New York drug house. 





Moore Fountain Pen Company 
Appointment 


Charles B. Estabrook has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Moore 
— Pen Company, of Boston, 
Mass. 
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Of Interest to 


Radio Advertisers 


The Chicago Evening American has 
prepared a booklet of more than 
ordinary interest to radio advertisers. 
Among other things this booklet 
shows that the radio surface of the 
great Chicago market has been hardly 
more than scratched and offers won- 
derful possibilities for immediate 
cultivation. 


A copy of this booklet will be sent 
free upon request. 


Address: Advertising Department, 
Chicago Evening American, 
Hearst Bldg., Chicago 





ests 





EVENING — 
A Good Newspaper 


Daily average net-paid circula- 
tion for February 456,899, an 
excess over the Daily News of 
more than 41,000. 
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Program of 
American Speakers at 
London Convention 


PRELIMINARY list of the 

speakers to appear before the 
London convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World has been issued. This in- 
cludes only the representatives 
from the United States. The 
British program committee has 
not yet announced its speakers. 

The value of advertising to so- 
ciety will be emphasized in the 
American portion of the program. 
Harry Tipper, chairman of the 
London Program Committee, said 
that this policy has been adopted 
mainly with the idea of its value 
to the British audience. The com- 
mittee is pretty sure, he said, that 
the British speakers will repre- 
sent the high point of interest for 
the American audience. “Their 
speakers. will be prominent British 
business men or men of equal 
prominence from other countries,” 
Mr. Tipper continued. “They will 
probably speak on_ international 
trade and other subjects of busi- 
ness with which they are familiar.” 

The first American speaker will 
be Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. He will speak 
on the part played by advertising 
in creating public standards in 
business as viewed from the stand- 
point of general business. Herbert 
S. Houston, publisher of Our 
World, New York, will discuss 
the work which advertising men 
have done in_ raising public 
standards. 

James V. Mooney, president of 
the General Motors Export Com- 
pany, will talk on advertising as 
an educational factor at the Tues- 
day morning session, July 15. O. 
C. Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, also will speak at this 
session. He will explain the work 
which advertising men have done 
in educating themselves in the 
values of advertising, with partic- 
ular reference to the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

Advertising as a social force 
will be discussed by the American 
speakers at the third session. E. 
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W. Beatty, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Montreal, 
will tell how advertising has 
helped to build an empire in Can- 
ada. E. T. Meredith, publisher of 
Successful Farming, will discuss 
how advertising has welded to- 
gether the United States market. 

The American speaker at the 
farewell session will be Fred B. 
Smith, of New York. 


Advertising of Gambling De- 
vices Exhibited in Congress 


Representative Purnell of Indiana, 
speaking in Congress recently on his 
bill (H.R. 6071), which would prohibit 
the importation and interstate transpor- 
tation of gambling or chance slot 
machines and automatic vending devices 
connected with chance devices, called 
attention to “clippings from a number 
of magazines which enjoy the privilege 
of the mails, whose columns carry such 
attractive headlines as “$10,000 profit 
in six months made by operators using 
our machines.’ ” 

Taxation of these devices means that 
the Government puts its stamp of ap- 
age upon them, Mr. Purnell declared. 
Te said that taxation would be wrong 
because State legislatures and the Su 
preme Court of the United States have 
ield them to be gambling devices even 
though value for each nickel is re 
ceived in gum or mint, since the 
machines are played for the opportunity 
of winning additional merchandise 
whereas in actual practice the player 
ultimately loses. 


New Officers of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, Alden 
H. Kenyon and Allen H. Wood, Jr., 
were elected vice-presidents. Kenneth 
M. Walters was elected treasurer. 

Allen H. Wood was re-elected pres- 
ident and chairman of the board. 


Again Becomes the New York 
“Sun” 


The narne of The Sun and The Globe, 
New York, has been changed to the 
Sun. This simplification is in accord 
ance with the plans of Frank A. Mun 
sey which were announced at the time 
of his consolidation of the Sun with 
the Globe. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
Appointments 


G. E. Cochran has been appointed 
advertising manager of Curtis Light- 
ing, Inc., Chicago. He succeeds C. F 
Johnson who has been advanced to the 
position of assistant sales manager in 
charge of export sales. 
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A $74,000,000 Payroll 
Worth Talking To 


HERE are 31,000 school teachers in 

Greater New York. Their average in- 

come is about $2,400. Here is an 
annual payroll of $74,000,000 centered in a 
well defined, easily reached group. 


A big majority of these teachers read Tris- 
tram Walker Metcalfe’s special School Page 
in THE EVENING WORLD— the city’s most 
important daily department devoted to pub- 
lic school problems. 


Teachers are keenly interested in books. 
They are able to indulge in many of the 
luxuries of life. Just now they are studying 
steamship sailings and _ trans-continental 
timetables—planning for the long summer 
vacation. 


You can reach them through 
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Take the Chill of 


The “cold canvass”’ always encounters 
maximum sales resistance. 


In Cincinnati particularly, jobbers and 
retailers are slow to respond to induce- 
ments that represent price concessions 
rather than consumer influence. They 
know that the Cincinnati public has both 
the will and the means to pay a fair 
price for meritorious merchandise. They 
know too, by long experience, that the 
Cincinnati public is influenced in its 
buying habits as it is influenced in its 
social, political, educational, cultural and 
recreational habits, by the Times-Star, 
the great home paper that for sixteen 
years has been the dominating medium 
for local display advertising. 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manage 
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the Cold Canvass 


S The Times-Star has complete consumer 
acceptance in the Cincinnati market. 
An advertising story told in the columns 
of the Times-Star goes far toward con- 
verting sales resistance into consumer 
acceptance. Assurance of an advertising 
campaign in the Times-Star takes the 
chill off the cold canvass and secures 
distribution where the cheap expedients 
of free goods, extra discounts and con- 
signment deals fall flat. 
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5 The city circulation of the Times-Star, 
according to the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, is 25% greater than that of the 
second evening newspaper. It is more 
than two and one-half times that of the 
| unaudited circulation of the leading 
morning paper. 


ITIMES-STAR 


nager Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 


Chicago 








Pietce-Arrow is enjoying a new era 
of success. “Y © Pierce-Arrow mo- 
tor cars are seen wherever success- 
ful men gather. ~~ ~ Pierce-Arrow 
trucks are earning unprecedented 
dividends for their owners. © W 


Pierce-Arrow busses are setting a 
new standard in bus transportation. 


We believe that 1924 will be the great- 
est year in Pierce-Arrow history. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald News 
Letter, an unusual sales bulletin, is sent 
each month to our customers’ salesmen. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 























Knox Advertises Medical Value of 
Gelatine to Both Physicians 
and Consumers 


How a Well-Seasoned Advertiser Is Winning Support of Doctors in 
Getting Consumers to Use Gelatine Medicinally 


By C. B. 


EVERAL years ago an eight- 

year-old boy, in whom Mrs. 
Charles B. Knox, of the Charles 
B. Knox Gelatine Company, Inc., 
was particularly interested, was 
brought to New York to consult 
a specialist. The little fellow was 
in a badly run-down condition 
from a weak digestive system and 
other complications. 

After giving the boy a thor- 
ough examination the specialist, 
among other things, prescribed a 
quart of milk a day. To this 
there were objections raised, that 
it would be impossible to follow 
out the doctor’s recommendations, 
the boy being unable to drink 
milk because it disagreed with 
him. The specialist, however, in- 
sisted that his orders be followed 
out if the child was to get well. 

The little boy was finally put 
under Mrs. Knox’s care. Al- 
though she had no definite data 
on the subject she knew that tests 
had been made as far back as 
1879 to prove that gelatine had a 
dietetic value. So from the first 
she introduced gelatine into the 
boy’s diet. It was put in his milk, 
cereals and his desserts. By the 
use of gelatine Mrs. Knox was 
able to get him to eat raw eggs 
without his having any idea that 
he was getting a raw egg diet. 
Each day a gelatine dessert was 
prepared with a raw egg. One 
day chocolate would be added; 
the next day it would either be 
flavored with vanilla, or a plain 
vanilla dessert with a custard 
sauce would be given him—at 
other times chopped fruit (either 
fresh or canned) with the juice 
was served with it. At other 
times she would color the dessert 
with a pure fruit juice to give it 
added attraction. To make them 
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even more desirable, Mrs. Knox 
would serve the desserts in vari- 
ous. kinds of  animal-shaped 
molds. 

The boy’s progress was remark- 
able. Where formerly he had been 
unable to drink milk it was now 
possible for him to assimilate the 
quart a day prescribed by the 
doctor. It has now been proved 
that by using “gelatinized” milk, 
large curds cannot form in the 
stomach. In addition to the milk 
he was getting raw eggs and 
other health-building foods that 
would have been out of the ques- 
tion had it not been for gelatine. 
The result was that from an 
undernourished, dangerously ill 
invalid, he grew into a normal, 
healthy boy with a healthy boy’s 
appetite and digestive system. 


NEW POSSIBILITIES SENSED 


Her experience opened Mrs. 
Knox’s eyes to new possibilities 
for gelatine. Moved more by 
humanitarian impulses than by 
commercial motives, Mrs. Knox 
decided to have an exhaustive in- 
vestigation made to prove the 
dietetic value of gelatine. If it 
could do so much for one child, 
she felt that it would confer 
great benefits on other children, 
as well as upon adult invalids and 
convalescents. 

She got in touch with the 
laboratory of a leading college 
and induced the men in charge to 
make a thorough investigation of 
the value of gelatine in diet. For 
more than two years this labora- 
tory conducted a series of tests, 
first with animals and then with 
children. 

Rats were the subjects of a 
particularly interesting series of 
tests. Some rats were fed on a 
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complete diet except protein, the 
sole source of protein being white 
bread. Others were fed bread 
and gelatine combined. The for- 
mer showed much smaller gains 
in weight and alertness than the 
latter. 

The results of tests made on 
children were equally interesting. 
One case, chosen at random from 
the many reported, will give an 
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Another case was that of a young 
woman who had never been able to take 
milk during her lifetime because of its 
disagreeable effects. She was prevailed 
upon to try it with gelatine with such 
gratifying results that she not alone 
found it agreeable to the taste, but in 
two months time she gained fifteen 
pounds. 


The results of the tests indi- 
cated that gelatine has a marked 
dietetic value on this young wo- 
man as it also has in 
the feeding of children 
and invalids. Now 
that she was sure of 
her ground Mrs, 
Knox decided to go 
ahead and get her 
story before the public. 

Boiled down, the 
facts were these, to 
quote from one of the 
Knox booklets: 


First of all, this in- 
vestigation proves. that 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
has, in the language of 
the scientists, a ‘‘colloidal 
action” which means the 
power to emulsify or 
break up the fat masses 
of other foods. When 
dissolved and added to 
milk, it prevents the for- 
mation of hard curds, 
which so frequently cause 
colic and other stomach 
disturbances of infancy. 
Not only does plain edible 
gelatine largely prevent 
these troubles, but it en- 
ables the child to get the 
benefit of the full nutri- 
ment of the milk, thus pre- 
venting under-nourishment 
which so often puzzles 





HOW THE STORY IS BEING TOLD TO THE PUBLIC 


idea of what happened. Here it 
is, in the language of the labora- 
tory: 


Male. Age four months seven days 
at beginning of experiment. Weight 
eight pounds ten ounces, height 23.1 in. 
Case of malnutrition. Anemic, much 
gas formation. Fed gelatine in milk, 
according to formula for period of two 
months, Gained in weight and at end 
of this time was apparently a normal 
child. Final weight fourteen pounds 
eleven ounces, height 24.9 in. 


In addition to the tests on ani- 
mals and children, extensive 
chemical tests were made to dis- 
cover the chemical reactions of 
gelatine. A summary reads: 





and worries the mother. 
Even though the child is 
well-fed it is not always 
well nourished. 

Although Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
may not, in all cases, absolutely prevent 
the formation of curds, these indigest- 
ible masses will surely be reduced in 
size and softened in substance for easy 
digestion by the addition of a small 
amount of dissolved gelatine to the milk 
formula. 

In the second place, Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is, of itself, the most easily 
digested of all proteins and is of value 
to the infant because of its food value. 
It can also be fed at an age when the 
proteins of such foods as meats and 
cereals are not advisable. 


There were two classes of pros- 
pects to whom the story should 
be told. First were the women 
who had been buying Knox 
gelatine for years. Second, and 
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A medium 

That reaches every 
Fourth reader of English 
In the United States, 

For only seven dollars a line. 
The American Weekly 
Made that dream 

An actuality, 

Months ago! 


Am erican eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee— Telegram 
Washington— Herald Seattle —Post- Intelligencer 
Atlanta—American San Francisco—Examiner 
Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth—Record 
Detroit—Times Bcltimore— American 








“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’. ’Ay.K. 
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of great importance, were physi- 
cians. Mrs. Knox felt that it was 
of the greatest importance to get 
the medical men to understand the 
facts, because she did not want 
the mother to use gelatine without 
first seeking the advice of her 
family doctor. Mrs. Knox wanted 
the co-operation of the doctor to 
point the way to the proper use of 
gelatine, both from his knowledge 
and supplemented by the facts 
brought out by the scientific re- 
search. 

In a sense, therefore, physicians 
represented key prospects. They 
also represented a difficult class 
of prospects. The reason for this 
is that they are continually being 
approached by quacks and sincere 


but misguided enthusiasts who 
feel that they have something 
which will prove to be a _ uni- 
versal cure-all. The result has 
been that the physicians shy 
from advertising that does not 
talk to them in their language 


and prove to them the merits of 
the product being advertised. 
However, once the physician has 
been convinced, he is an ally of 
incalculable value. 

The problem, then, was to tell 
the story of the dietetic value of 
gelatine to the doctor in a form 
which would appeal to his pro- 
fessional instincts. This was 
done, first, by advertising in a list 
of medical journals and, second, 
by two booklets. The medical 
journal advertising was of the 
announcement type largely, to act 
as a forerunner of the booklets. 

The booklets deal with the gen- 
eral subject of “The Study of 
Edible Gelatine in the Dietary.” 
Booklet No. 1 discusses the value 
of gelatine in infant and child 


feeding. Booklet No. 2 deals 
with the value of gelatine in 
digestion, stomach disorder, in- 


testinal putrefaction, the diet of 
convalescents, scurvy, tubercu- 
losis, and the feeding of nauseat- 
ing foods and includes recipes for 
general uses. 

The first booklet starts with a 
short history of the development 
of the use of gelatine, mentioning 
some early discoveries such as the 

work of Doctor Abraham Jacobi, 
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who in 1879 proved the beneficial 
results of adding edible gelatine 
to cow’s milk, and the work of 
other doctors along the same 
lines. In this booklet are included 
descriptions of some of the tests 
made on infants and animals, 
Clinical reports of the use of 
gelatine in eight infant cases are 
given. There are pictures, dia- 
grams, tables and_ sketches to 
show the results of the experi- 
ments made on rats. A few re- 
cipes are included as well as a 
report on the “Value of Edible 
Gelatine in the Dietary” by 
Thomas B. Downey, Ph.D., In- 
dustrial Fellow, Mellon Institute 
of Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The second booklet is devoted 
to sections covering the subjects 
already mentioned, dealing par- 
ticularly with feeding  experi- 
ments which have proved the 
value of edible gelatine to weak- 
ened digestive organs. number 
of charts and tables emphasize 
the arguments. This booklet has 
many recipes showing how to use 
gelatine in the diet of invalids and 
convalescents. 


SIMPLE LANGUAGE PREVAILS 


Neither booklet attempts to be 
a thesis, the first one covering 
eighteen pages, the second booklet 
thirty. They tell what they have 
to say as simply and concisely as 
possible, but they are written in 
the language of the medical pro- 
fession for physicians and physi- 
cians alone. They handle the sub- 
ject in a professional manner to 
appeal to the professional mind. 
For this reason they are admir- 
able examples of a good method 
of appealing to doctors. 

One hundred and fifty thousand 
of these booklets have been sent 
out already and another 150,000 
are in preparation. It is planned 
to get a set of the booklets in the 
hands of every physician in the 
country, in so far as this is pos- 
sible. That the booklets are effec- 
tive is shown by their reception. 
Mrs. Knox has already received a 
number of commendatory letters 
from physicians which show that 
the booklets are getting a thor- 
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Two Billions Cash 


S on deposit at all times in the 
Philadelphia trading area, the richest 
territory im the United States, domi- 
nated by THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
The Philadelphia market cannot be 


covered without using— 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago THE OLDEST DAILY Detroit San Francisco 
John B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly _Amemica 1778 Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
110 E. 42nd St. 811 Security Bldg 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 742 Marker St. 
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Remember the 


Old Hansom ? 


If the horse was fast, you made Madi- 
son Square from Wall Street a little 
under an hour. 


Now the automobile has replaced it, 
and distances of this sort have shrunk 
to almost nothing. 


You know it. We know it. Every- 
body is familiar with these remarkable 
changes in the metropolis. 


But how many realize that changes 
as truly remarkable have come about 
in farm transportation and living con- 
ditions? 


farm Journal 


in the farm field 


New Yark Philadelphia Chicago 
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Jacob Biggle bought 
An Automobile— 


That was many years ago! 


He used to spend a half day driving 
the old buggy to the cross-roads store, 
to buy what they had to sell, or to sell 
for what they would give him. 


Biggle can now reach two or three 
trading centres in less than a half day. 
The car carries the family in to the 
movies. Mrs. Biggle shops in town, 
and visits with town friends. 


(ese 
The Farm Journal has been highly | The Farm Journal | 
instrumental in bringing the automo- _ 
bile to the farms, and the automobile is 
helping The Farm Journal to bring 
the farm family a constantly increasing 
income, and a higher standard of living. 


It is gratifying to see the results:— “tk — Raa 
1150.000 
Lope, per leiue Wy 





farm people buying automobiles, radios, 
lighting plants, vacuum cleaners, soap, 
and heating plants. 





P. §.—Mrs. Biggle writes that Jacob has just bought 
a three-ton truck. 


The farmlournal . 


firet in the farm field 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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ough reading. Backed by adver- 
tising in about twenty medical 
publications they are proving of 
great value. 

The next step was to tell the 
story to the consumer. Here, 
again, Mrs. Knox was faced with 
a peculiar problem. For years 
Knox gelatine has been adver- 
tised as the basis for a number of 
dainty salads and desserts. The 
success of this advertising has 
been proved by the growth of the 
business. Now, however, the 
company desires to inject a new 
thought into its copy—and yet 
wishes to retain the old principle 
of gelatine as a basis of dainty 
dishes. The difficulty was sur- 
mounted by a slight change in 
copy policy and the addition of a 
new booklet to the two Knox re- 
cipe booklets that have been fea- 
tures of the company’s advertis- 
ing for some time. 

The booklet is called “The 
Health Value of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine.” A foreword gives a 
short history of the development 
of the knowledge of the dietetic 
value of gelatine and mentions 
briefly the experiments that have 
been made and the results of the 
experiments. Following this are 
two formulas for the use of gela- 
tine in infant feeding and a great 
many recipes showing how gela- 
tine can be introduced into vari- 
ous dishes for infants and in- 
valids. Short sections deal with 
“The Value of Gelatine to Grow- 
ing Children,” “Gelatine in Milk,” 
“Gelatine in Cases of Rickets,” 
“Scurvy,” “Gelatine for Indiges- 
tion,” “Stomach Disorders,” etc. 

This booklet is now mentioned 
in the advertising and is sent in 
answer to requests for the other 
Knox booklets as well. Two 
hundred thousand have already 
been sent out and more are in 
preparation. 

Two methods are being used to 
add the dietetic angle to the com- 
pany’s advertising. The first 
method is copy that. features the 
dietetic value of the dessert and 
salad value of gelatine, and then 
adds a small section dealing with 
the use of gelatine which has not 
received the emphasis. 
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For instance one advertisement 
emphasizes the use of Knox 
gelatine for desserts and near the 
bottom has this paragraph: 


Doctors recommend Knox Gelatine for 
malnutrition and indigestion. In infant 
feeding (as an adjunct to milk, fresh 
or condensed, in proportions prescribed 
by your physician), to enable the infant 
to digest and assimilate the milk more 
easily—in the daily diet of growing 
children, to insure the proper growth 
and strength development—for invalids 
and convalescents, to add variety, nutri- 
tive value, and palatibility to their diets 
—and especially as a digestive aid to 
all those suffering from any form of 
dyspepsia—doctors and dieticians pre. 
scribe wholesome foods prepared with 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Another advertisement begins, 
“Mothers—Something new about 
your babies’ milk,” and is largely 


the story of gelatine in infant 
feeding. One section, however, 
tells of Prune Oriental Cream, 


“an attractive and delicious des- 
sert, good for grown-ups as well 
as children.” They also show the 
value of pure candy made with 
Knox gelatine. 

The second method is to run 
two different advertisements in 
the same magazine. One adver- 
tisement is devoted entirely to the 
dietetic angle, the other to the 
dessert and salad angle. Both, 
however, have the same general 
style of layout and make-up. In 
this way the two appeals are sepa- 
rated, and yet both advertisements 
get the benefit of the good-will 
built by years of consistent ad- 
vertising. 

Of course it is too early to 
judge the results of the campaign, 
but all indications are that it will 
prove highly successful. It is of 
interest to other advertisers for 
several reasons. 

First, it shows how physicians 
can be reached by the use of 
sound advertising that appeals to 
their professional instinct. Sec- 
ond, it shows how a new appeal 
can be added to a campaign that 
has been running for years. 
Third, it shows how a new use 
started from a humanitarian idea 
and was expanded through unsel- 
fish efforts. Fourth, it proves the 
rejuvenating value of a new use 
when applied to advertising 4nd 
selling methods. 
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You don’t need a Detective to 
find the Cincinnati Market 


—It’s been found and cultivated for 
years—by progressive firms who will tell 
you that it is one of the richest markets 
in the middle west. 


—But, if you have a product that you 
want to introduce to this market—that you 
want to make known— 


LAKLEIN — : : 
50 A EIN The Cincinnati Enquirer 
pap thsried will introduce you to 
(AsLEN that class of people who 


76 W. MONROE ST. 
CAICAGO 


earn over four-fifths of 
Cincinnati’s Total In- 
come: The Buying Power 
of the community. 


INCINNATI 
SNQUIR 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspaperr 


RABIDWELL CO 
742 MARKET JST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Detroit is one of the key markets of the nation 
for the balloon tire manufacturer. Not only is 
the Detroit territory the greatest equipment 
market in the world, but it is, as well, one of the 
greatest replacement markets. 


Balloon tire purchasers represent buying power 
—buying ability—and they are best reached 
through one medium, The Detroit Free Press, 
whose circulation is universally accepted to be 
greatly superior to that of any other medium in 
reaching out to cover a quality market. Motor 
car manufacturers recognize this fact—in 1923 
they placed 44,454 more lines of passenger car 
advertising with The Free Press than with any 
other Detroit medium. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by Its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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A Dealer Writes on Ideas That 
Help the Dealer with Window 
Displays 
And He Names the Manufacturers Whose Helps Pull Inquiries 


By A. H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


Fé has long been a source of 
wonder to meas to just how 
the manufacturer could best co- 
operate with the dealer in the 
matter of window displays. 

What kind of a display does 
the dealer like and will he make 
use of it? 

Are certain parts of a display 
more useful than others? 

Is the cost of a permanent fix- 
ture worth while to the manu- 
facturer ? 

These are some of the queries 
which come to mind and my 
reaction must naturally be that 
of a dealer. 

Most windows are materially 
improved by introducing art dis- 
play with the merchandise. 

I have observed this in our own 
store windows. 

Merchandise is placed there 
with the intent to create buying 


. attention. 


However, the focal point is 
frequently centred, first of all, 
on some particular part of the 
display—often on a part fur- 
nished by the manufacturer as 
an aid to window dressing. 

I am thinking of a display 
sent to us by the Coleman Lamp 
Company, which manufactures gas 
lamps and lanterns. 

One particularly good _ idea 
which this company worked out 
for the dealer is a set of two 
pedestals, in ‘heavy pasteboard, 
for placing on either side of a 
three-part folding cut-out. 

These’ pedestals are sturdily 
made, with four sides and a top, 
the sides being lithographed to 
illustrate different uses of Cole- 
man lamps and lanterns. 

In the late afternoons of our 
dark winter days and on the eve- 
nings when our store was open, 
while this display was being used, 
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we had a lighted lamp and a lan- 
tern on the pedestals, with the 
window lights turned off. 

We figure the impression on a 
possible prospect walking along 
the street to be somewhat as 
follows: 


Two bright lights in the base of that 
store window. 

I wonder what they are. 

Guess I’ll take a look. 

Well, that lantern with a mica chim- 
ney makes my old, smoky kerosene bug 
look pretty sick. 

Wonder how it works, 

Looks simple enough. 

Guess I’ll go in and find out. 


At least, inquiries seemed to 
tell some such story, for results 
were quite pleasing. 

This was a really worth-while 
display, for it enabled the dealer 
to show the product in action and 
the art-work suggested a dozen 
or more different uses of the 
articles. 

Another plan of real merit has 
been carried out by the Win- 
chester-Simmons Company for 
those dealers, the country over, 
known as “Winchester dealers”— 
that is, for those merchants in the 
hardware field who specialize in 
the products of this concern. 

The part of this system to 
which I wish to refer as an idea 
for helping dealers with their 
window displays is their quarterly 
panel display. 

First of all, the store is fur- 
nished at nominal cost, with a 
stained, five-part folding wooden 
frame for holding the litho- 
graphed panels as issued quarterly 
by the company. 

These are sent out well in 
advance, labeled and dated for 
use and they deal with season- 
able products. 

When slipped into the folding 
frame, these five panels make a 














striking and sizable background 
display for the window, since 
each card is some twenty by forty 
inches in dimension. 

Then, for further assistance to 
the dealer, there are special 
smaller cards and blank cards for 
local signs, to be set up in smaller 
mounting-frames of their own. 


In other words, the main idea 
is furnished. 
The dealer just fills in the 


details according to his own idea 
and requirements and I believe 
it to be a fair statement when I 
remark that most of these dis- 
plays really pull attention to the 
windows. 

The Western Clock Company 
famous for the Big Ben alarm, 
has various display pieces for the 
stores selling its alarm clocks. 

One of the most attractive and 
doubtless most costly of these 
pieces is a mahogany-finished 
pedestal or mount, with green felt 
top, for showing five or six of 
its clocks. 

This piece is particularly good, 
since it can be used to equal ad- 
vantage, either in the window or 
in the store proper. 

It is a beautiful bit of work- 
manship and I can imagine no 
dealer who would not be glad to 
utilize it. 

It is a helpful idea, for, without 
it, the dealer would be forced 
to arrange some makeshift device 
for raising the central display 
above the floor of the window. 

When used inside the store, it 
serves a similar purpose for cen- 
tring interest, on the display 
case or base shelf or wherever 
placed. 

To this piece, a small but like- 
wise attractively finished wooden 
easel has been added, for holding 
Westclox watches. 

The watches hang from screw 
hooks in the back of the easel 
and both models are labeled in 
gold letters over their respective 
spaces. 

J. Wiss & Sons, makers of 
shears and razors, have a window 
piece which was surely well con- 
ceived with the idea of helping 
the dealer pull attention to his 
store window. 

On a heavy display card about 
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eighteen by twenty-four inches, 
they have mounted one-half of 
a pair of their household shears. 
in five or six stages of develop- 
ment from the crude and rough 
casting to the finished and beauti- 
fully polished article. 

By each one of the unfinished 
parts is a description of the 
workmanship at that stage of 
manufacture and this sort of 
building-up seems to appeal to the 
passerby. 

With this interesting feature, 
came several easel backed cutouts 
in color, each one showing a par- 
ticular kind of Wiss shears or 
scissors in use. 

Again, it didn’t leave a great 
deal for the dealer to figure out, 
in order to install an interesting 
window. 

This same sort of built-up prod- 
uct display applies to various 
lines. 

I recall another fetching one 
which recently appeared in a 
jeweler’s window. It was an 
easel-backed card on which were 
mounted five spoons, graded 
from the crude beginning to the 
shining finished product in silver 
plate. 

This was issued to the jeweler 
by Holmes & Edwards of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and upon inquiry from 
the proprietor of this store, it was 
learned that he considered it a very 
good business-building sales help. 

A relatively small display but 
a big idea back of it—One to 
focus attention. That’s what the 
dealer wants. 

The Letz Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of feed grinding 
implements for farmers, has a 
helpful idea in the window dis- 
plays it sends dealers. 

In this instance, it is a large 
card twenty by thirty inches. 
mounted in a wooden frame, set 
on a flat wooden plate which 
serves as a mounting for four 
small bottles of different kinds 
of ground grain, each bottle being 
labeled with a sticker to denote 
the contents. 

In the centre of the large card 
is a hook for suspending an 
actual grinding plate, taken from 
the machine. 

Across the top of the card, in 
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“Who shall I say 


wants to see him?” 


| 





OME men who do alot of buying are hard to see 
personally. You must have an appointment. 


If you come unknown and unheralded, you run 
smack against the question, “Who shall I say 
wants to see him?” A few seconds later you hear 
that your man is “engaged” or “in a conference” 
or “sorry” or “not interested,” depending on the 
veracity or courtesy of the individual. 


The printed message that you send by mail never 
gets this kind of answer. 


If the man it seeks is engaged, the printed message 

. . “ec . . 
waits. If he is “‘not interested,” the well-printed 
message proceeds to get him interested. 


The printer and the postman take your story 
through any gate, around any buffer, past any 
excuse. The same Dora that tells you her boss 
cannot see you walks right back to his office and 
says, Here is something that came in the mail,” 
and he takes it and reads it—if. it is any good. 


Let this happen a few times and when you or your 
men call in person, your cards will mean some- 
thing; your name will have a standing—you will 
be of the kind of people that man comes down 
to business each day to see. Good printing on 
good paper does it. 


This advertisement was prepared by S. D, Warren Co., 
and is reproduced with their permission 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
































large letters, is the caption, “Ten 
Reasons Why,” and then just at 
one side of the grinding plate 
one sees these ten reasons for 
using this machine. 

The entire device is so arranged 
that it can be attached to one 
of the implements in question 
and when thus set up, it has a 
sufficient drawing force to com- 
pel attention from any possible 
prospect passing by on the street. 

Also, it is just as serviceable 
for use on a machine set up on 
the store floor. 

Beyond a doubt, it is one of 
the most compelling helps which 
have come our way. 

Occasionally a window display 
item is of real, permanent value 
to the dealer. 

On his latest visit to our store, 
the salesman_ representing the 
Wagner Manufacturing Company, 
a concern making cast ware in 
aluminum and iron kitchen uten- 
sils, called our attention to a 
small rack of wood with wire 
holders and cast aluminum name 
plate, which was being presented 
to dealers, with an order for a 
certain number of skillets. 

It held a dozen of these uten- 
sils and at the time was im- 
mensely useful for displaying a 
special sales item at a popular 
price. 

Each skillet was firmly held 
just a little above the preceding 
one, so that the whole effect was 
pleasing to the eye and gave prac- 
tically the same amount of dis- 
play to each piece. 

Unlike any ordinary window 
card or cutout, this display rack 
continued its period of service, 
for it was later used as a per- 
manent display for skillets, when 
placed on top of the store cabinet 
cases. 

Such items are much appre- 
ciated by the merchant. From 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, it 
would seem that the added cost 
of the piece would be more than 
balanced by the increased orders 
from the dealer who is thus 
enabled to sell more of his prod- 
uct, due to continuous store dis- 
play. 

There is another idea in win- 
dow helps which ties up very 
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nicely with the merchandise which 
it represents. 

For want of a better name, | 

might term it a “symbolic dis- 
play. 
_ The other day as I was walk- 
ing along the street, I noticed 
such a display in the window of 
a clothing store. 

The merchandise in this window 
consisted of men’s winter coats 
and mackinaws. 


These coats were arranged 
around a_ small central display 
piece, which the Patrick-Duluth 


folk had sent to the dealer. 

The clothing merchant observed 
my interest and removed the piece 
from the window for my closer 
inspection. 

It was done in papier-maché 
or plaster of paris and it was a 
lifelike reproduction of sheep, 
lying in the snow beneath an 
evergreen tree. Snow was scat- 
tered on the tree. 

The following captions 
lettered across the figure: 

Sheep that thrive in the snow are big- 
ger than weather. 

_Learn the warmth and wear from wool 
of weather-resisting sheep of the North. 


_The connection of this attrac- 
tive statuette, done in colors, 
with the winter clothing which 
it advertised, was very realistic 
to me for it seemed to tell a 
whole story of the kind of qual- 
ity material that went into the 
manufacture of the product. 

The foregoing are a few brief 
illustrations on the right side of 
the fence which appeal to me, 
as a dealer, as a sane argument 
for a closer co-operation between 
the merchant and the manufac- 
turer, when the latter is planning 
ideas that are to prove helpful 
in window displays. 


were 





Fleischmann Yeast Net Income 

The Fleischmann Company, New York, 
manufacturer of yeast and _ vinegar, 
reports a net income for 1923 of $8,- 
630,566 after expenses and taxes, but 





before profit and loss items, reserve, 
and general insurance. 

_— ‘ 

Newark, N. J., “Ledger” 


Appointment 
The Newark, N. J., Ledger has ap- 
pointed Frank E. Quinn to direct its 
automobile advertising. 
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37, 873 Grocery Stores 
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What McCall Street Buys 
at the Grocery Store 








Butter 3,400 000 
Bread and Flour.. 91,000,000 
_ are ae 143,100 000 
er 126,000,000 
BE. Sina Nites mcd 97,300,000 


Fresh Vegetables.. 110,000,000 
Salad Dressing, con- 
diments, ete..,.. 75,600,000 
Crackers and Biscuits 58,200,000 
58,200,000 
Soap 51 700,000 
Canned t 46,800,000 
eet eae 42,000,000 
OS 38,700,000 
Canned Fish...... 900,000 


Canned 















Dried Fruits..... 25,900,000 
ME Gere Giwele a\eis/are 21,000,000 
ee 19,400,000 
Dricd Vegetables... 16 200,000 
Beverages ....... 14,300,000 
Ea 13,000,000 
Canned Fruit..... 13,000,000 
Canned Soup..... 12,400,000 
Lard and other 

shortenings .... 9,700,000 
Jams, Preserves, etre. 9,300,000 
Cocoa. Chocolate, ete. 9,300,000 
Baking Powder.... 8,100,000 
Other Items...... 40,500,000 

re $1,500,000,000 


Figures based upon investigations 
conducted by the New York Fed- 
eral Food Board and the New 
York State Food Commission. 
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Serve I M°Call Street 





Population 8,944,000 
census of April 1924 


The volume of food which must be produced 
and distributed for McCall Street is much 
greater than that required to feed the entire 
American Army during the World War 


TS Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. does the largest cash 
business on earth. It sells 
$300,000,000 worth of groceries 
a year, in 7,500 stores. 

But it would take a grocery 
concern five times bigger than the 
A. & P. to supply McCall Street 
with the food it consumes. 

37,873 retail grocery stores 
are located on McCall Street, 
serving two million families 
who read McCall’s Magazine, 
and who eat over ten billion 
meals a year! 

629 wholesale grocery houses 
supply these retail outlets with 
the food products which McCall 
Street consumes — products 
valued at a billion and a half 
dollars a year. 

There is not a manufacturer 
of food products in America to- 
day big enough to supply Mc- 
Call Street—if McCall Street 
were made to buy all of its re- 
quirements in any one product 
from a single source. 

There is not a grocery job- 


ber or grocery retailer or a 
chain store in America big 
enough to distribute the food 
McCall Street uses. It takes 
629 jobbers and 37,873 retailers 
to do that job and nothing else. 

What an opportunity for the 
manufacturer who will intensify 
his sales efforts to secure dis- 
tribution in the intensified mar- 
ket represented by McCall 
Street. 

You can reach and influence 
McCall Street only through 
McCall’s Magazine, for McCall 
Street is McCall’s Magazine. It 
is the visioned street on which 
live the 2,000,000 happy, prosper- 
ous families who read McCall’s 
eagerly each month, who look 
to it for entertainment, for new 
and pleasant ways to do the 
humdrum tasks of life, for 
ideas in housekeeping, in the 
purchase, preparation and serv- 
ing of food. 

The advertising of your prod- 
uct in McCall’s Magazine is the 
first step in selling this great 
national market. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 


Copies a Month 
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HYLO ENGLISH 
FINISH 


Hylo English Finish is a well 
finished paper that will print 
a 133-line halftone perfectly, 
and with an added advantage 
of having the rapid drying qual- 
ity of machine finished paper. 


This paper presents practically no 
ink troubles. There is a reason. 


BLEACHED, REFINED, 
GROUND WOOD PULP 


Kimberly-Clark’s high development 
of this paper-making material has 
put at the service of the printer a 
paper that has a peculiar affinity for. 
printing ink. The base of this paper 
is Sulphite, but the printing cushion 
is Bleached, Refined,Ground Wood 
Pulp. The harder, less receptive 
Sulphite fibres are well covered and 
amalgamated with the softer 
Bleached, Refined, Ground Wood 
fibres, making a smooth, well filled 
printing surface of absorbent pulp. 


AND THE SIZING of the paper, on 
which uniformity of presswork de- 
pends, has been developed and con- 
trolled tothe highest possible degree 
in HYLOPLATE and HYLO 
ENGLISH FINISH. 


Regular sizes and weights are car- 
ried in stock and ills the paper 
merchants named at the right. 
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A Bleached, Refined, Ground Wood Paper Having Distinctive Printing Qualities 


ATLANTA 

The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BUFFALO 

The Alling & Cory Company 
BUTTE 

Minneapolis Paper Company 
CHICAGO 

Bradner Smith & Company 

Chicago Paper pany 

Parker Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 

Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI 

The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAN 

The Petrequin Paper Company 
DALLAS 

Graham Paper Company 
eC Rice & C P 

he Carter Rice ‘arpenter Paper Co, 
Graham Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company of lowa 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT 
Beecher Peck & Lewis 
EL PASO 
Graham Paper Company 


Western Newspaper Union 
INDIANAPOLIS 


raham Pa: Company 
Kansas City Paper 
a one 
incoln Paper Compan: 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES 
Western Pacific Peper Company 
LOUISVILLE 
Southeastern Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE 
The E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis Paper Company 
NASHVILLE 
Graham Paper Company 
NEW_ORLEANS 
raham Paper Company 
E. C. Palmer & Company, Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Canfield Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Kansas City Paper House 
Western Newspaper Union 
tents 
is er i. rr | Li) 
Ficld-HamiltsneSeith Peper Company 
‘estern Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Canfield Paper Company 
PITTSBURGH 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PUEBLO 
Colorado Paper Company 
ROCHESTER 


Western Newspaper Union 
SAN_ANTONIO 

San Antonio Paper Company 
SAN_FRANCISCO 

General Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY 

Western.Newspeper Union 
ST. LOUIS 

Graham Paper Company 
ST. P. 

E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
TOLEDO 

The Commerce Paper Company 
WICHITA 

Western Newspaper Union 




















Talking So Folks Will Understand 


Naturalness and Simplicity: Two Long Steps in the Right Direction 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


E natural—just yourself—no- 

body else. A few years ago 
I went with a friend of mine to 
hear an evangelist. Shortly after 
he started to hit on all six I ob- 
served that one of his acrobatic 
stunts was that of trying to stand 
on one foot. He did an awkward 
job. Finally, I turned to my 
friend and suggested that our 
evangelist was trying to imitate 
somebody. My friend said I was 
intoxicated with the juice of the 
prune. At any rate, I kept the 
incident in mind until Billy Sun- 
day came along, and then I saw 
how natural it was for Billy to 
stand on one foot and how im- 
possible it was for any of his 
competitors to duplicate the same 
stunt. 

The years have given us only 
one Lincoln, one Roosevelt, one 
Shakespeare and one Emerson. 
We may sit at their feet for 
wisdom and inspiration, but if 
we try to reproduce them in either 
word or deed or both, we are sure 
to make a sorry mess of our own 
individuality. And don’t forget 
that individuality is a choice pos- 
session entitled to the fullest de- 
velopment along personal lines. 

Now let’s see how interesting 
we are when we are just our- 
selves. It is related that in a 
certain establishment the office 
boy had to write a dunning let- 
ter during the absence of the 
bookkeeper. Here’s what he 
wrote: 

Gentlemen—You owe us $300. Un- 
less you pay us within the next ten days 
we'll take steps that will astonish you. 

Yours respectfully. 

Who will dispute the force, the 
logic, and the originality of this 
letter? How much more sensible 
it is than if our office boy had 
tried to write like the bookkeeper. 
_Tll give you another illustra- 
tion: 


Portion of an address before the 
Executives’ Club, Chicago. 
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A retail dealer in leather goods in 
Baltimore wrote to a firm in Southern 
Massachusetts, ordering a lar, omy 
of goods. The firm wired oA 
not fill your order until —. last le 
ment is paid for.” ‘Unable to wait so 
long,” telegraphed the leather merchant. 
“Cancel the order.” 


A further glimpse at the nat- 
ural appears in this letter written 
by Strickland Gillilan to a heart- 
less editor who has rejected one 
of his poems: 


Dear Editor: I hasten to answer your 
rejection slip, which just came to my 
desk in company with a punk m I 
had sent you, and to state that I resent 
the veiled note of braggadocio in the 
wording of that rejection. I can assure 
you that the rejection of that poem is 
nothing to boast of as an achievement 
or as something original, something to 
set you apart from other editors. hy, 
man, that poem was rejected by dozens 
of other editors Jong before you even 
saw it! Your rejection of it marks you 
as a dead-common guy. Rejecting that 
poem had become a regular custom 
among editors months before I ever sent 
it to you at all. Reading it over again 
myself, even I can see just how little 
literary judgment it took to reject it, 
too. So there. 


For a fourth illustration I will 
give you something just as re- 
freshing but a little more serious. 
It’s only a letter, but note, if you 
please, that it teems with tact and 
sympathy, and also reflects the 
spirit of a man with a heart. 


Dear Mr. Hodder: I was very sorry 
to learn today of your accident, and 
trust that nothing will stand in the way 
of your hand healing quickly and being 
as strong as ever. 

It is probable that the $23.40 you owe 
us, now overdue, has caused you some 
anxiety and may cause you more unless 
you know how we feel about your mis- 
fortune. 

It is to set your mind to rest that I 
am writing now. I am going to give 
you an extra month’s credit and to ask 
for no more than a small payment on 
your bill on the first of next month. t 
that time we will fix you up so you can 
settle with us on terms that will not be 
hard on you. 

Don’t worry, then, but rely on us to 
help you get on your feet again. 


As a summary to my_ point 
about the joy and satisfaction of 
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being natural, I advise you to 
write as you would speak. Tell 
people what they want to know 
and tell it to them with the same 
warmth and naturalness as if you 
were looking them squarely in the 
eye. Yes, and be sure to keep in 
mind that there is not one lan- 
guage for talking and another for 
writing. The same kind of lan- 
guage will accommodate both 
needs very nicely. 

Of course, you must not only 
be natural when you deal with 
other folks but you must also use 
words and sentences they can 
easily understand without the aid 
of a dictionary. As John Wana- 
maker once put it, “Keep away 
from the sentences stuffed with 
the dough of vanity.” 

A short time ago a customer in 
Massachusetts asked what was 
meant by the word “remittance.” 
Such a query in 20th Century 
civilization will impress men of 
intelligence as being very funny. 
It’s not funny, though, when I 
recall that some 10 per cent of 
the brave boys who sailed across 
the Atlantic to fight our battle 
for democracy could not read or 
write the English language. It’s 
not funny when memory singles 
out some of the letters I saw in 
my Red Cross experiences in 
Washington during the war pe- 
riod from the mothers of our 
boys who lived in the mountains 
of Kentucky and North Carolina. 

No matter what you think about 
this inquiry, I recall that on the 
day after our customer asked 
what we meant by “remittance,” 
I stumbled onto this sentence in 
one of our forms: “Your remit- 
tance is insufficient.” I changed it 
to “You didn’t send us enough 
money.” Which of the two sen- 
tences do you believe was the 
clearest and most expressive for 
the purpose? 

Now let us move along and con- 
sider another incident from ac- 
tual life. 

It’s just the story of the boy 
in the tobacco shop, who was 
selling cigarettes. A man entered 
and said, “Gimme a package of 
Pall Malls.” “Yes, sir, a pack- 
age of Pall Malls.” The next 
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man said, “Gimme a package of 
Pell Mells.” “Yes, sir, a package 
of Pell Mells,” and the third cys. 
tomer said, “A package of Pal 
Mals.” “Yes, sir, a package of 
Pal Mals.” 

“What’s the name of _ those 
cigarettes?” asked the bystander 
who had listened. 

“The name they call them,” re. 
plied the clerk. “I am here to 
sell cigarettes, not to teach pro- 
nunciation.” 

He was too polite to correct the 
speech of his trade, but remember 
that he sold a_ package of 
cigarettes in every instance. 

No further argument need be 
offered in support of my conten- 
tion that the art of talking so 
other folks can understand you, 
is the basic principle of transact- 
ing business successfully. Mar- 
shall Field thought so much of 
this same factor that he listed 
“The Dignity of Simplicity” 
among the twelve things that 
business men should remember. 


Campaign to Advertise Oregon 


Started 

The Oregon State Chamber of Com. 
merce has started an advertising cam. 
paign to interest tourists and _ settlers 
in Oregon. Twenty newspapers will be 
used in Eastern centres where a large 
amount of tourist travel originates. 
California newspapers will be used in 
the spring to attract tourists who have 
remained there for the winter. Space 
in magazines will be used in March, 
April and May. 

The advertising is being planned and 
placed by the Portland Association of 
Advertising Agencies, including Cross- 
ley & Failing, Inc., Hall & Emory 
Agency, Inc., W. S. Kirkpatrick Ad- 
vertising Service and Vincent & Vin- 
cent. 


Joins Worcester “Evening 


Post” 


Thomas A. Lyons has been added to 
the staff of the Worcester, Mass., Eve- 
ning Post. He will have charge of real 
estate advertising. Mr. Lyons, who was 
at one time with the Boston American, 
has recently been engaged in the real 
estate business in Boston. 


Timken Roller Bearing Profits 


Increase 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, reports a net profit of 
$8,096,803 for 1923, after depreciation 
and taxes. This compares with a net 
profit of $7,724,029, reported for 1922. 
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STILL LEADS 


“7 NUR advertising with 
Cosmopolitan for 

the session 1923-24 

brought us 84 appli- 

cations and 6 enroll- 

ments. This is the best 

percentage from any 

magazine this year. 

Therefore, as usual, 

Cosmopolitan still leads: 


This is an extract from one of the 
numerous letters received from 
Schools advertising in Cosmopolitan. 


@® 35 Cents 


mopoiltan 


The proof of @ magazine is in the reading. 
That’s why more than a million people buy 
Cosmopolitan voluntarily at 35c per copy 








Putting the Package Idea into the 
Glassware Field 


A New Idea Gives Merchandising Opportunity to Glassware Maker 


NE of the hardest things to 
trade-mark and merchandise 
according to modern ideas is table 
glassware. Glassware has always 
been more or less just glassware. 
Some pieces are more gracefully 
designed than others; some are 
more beautifully marked and in 
some the quality of glass is finer. 
But if you step into a shop to 
purchase a dozen goblets you will 
see before you a confusing array 
upon the merchant’s. counters and 
tables, and there will be no dis- 
tinguishing feature about them to 
indicate their origin. There may 
be the products of one manufac- 
turer or the products of a score 
or more. They will be just glass- 
ware. 

A short time ago, however, the 
Nonik Glassware Corporation of 
New York did find a method to 
add a distinctive feature to its 
product and thus opened a way 
for itself to merchandise its wares 
along improved lines. The char- 
acteristic feature of the Nonik 
company’s glassware is a_ bulge 
near the lip of the glass. This 
bulge, with the straight lip above 
it, is patented and it acts as a 
minimizer of breakage. When the 
glass is tipped over upon a hard 
surface the bulge does_ two 
things: it takes the blow in place 
of the lip and, being in the form 
of an arch, it receives the blow on 
its tip or keystone and transmits 
the vibrations of the blow in such 
a way that the glass does not 
shatter. This does not mean, of 
course, that Nonik glasses cannot 
be broken by rough usage, but it 
does mean that in ordinary knock- 
ing about breakage and chippage 
are minimized. 

Here, then, was a distinguish- 
ing feature which gave Nonik 
glassware both a_ strong in- 
dividual selling argument and a 
visible trade-mark for every 
piece. With this patented bulge 
there was no need to find a way 
to imprint the name Nonik some- 
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it 
the 


where 
to 


the glass 
objectionable 


where upon 
would be 
buyer. 

The company began its sell- 
ing of Nonik products to the 
hotel, restaurant and soda foun- 
tain fields by means of salesmen 
and business-paper advertising. 
The next step in merchandising 
was to place it upon the gen- 
eral market. Newspaper advertis- 
ing is now being used. This space 
is being used under a plan whereby 
the entire country will be covered 
section by section. 


PACKAGE FOR GLASSWARE HAS 
FIVE PURPOSES 


Up to now glassware had not 
been packaged, that is, not like 
Shredded Wheat or Uneeda Bis- 
cuit, but the company believed the 


same idea could be carried 
through in table glassware, at 
least with tumblers. So it de- 


signed a package to hold six tum- 
blers, a package which would ac- 
complish five things: Attract at- 
tention because of its display 
features; make it easy to handle 
the glasses, because of the de- 
scriptive and explanatory matter 
carried on them; make it simple 
for sales girls to learn of the ad- 
vantages of the Nonik patent; pro- 
vide a definite tie-up with the 
company’s advertising; invite in- 
terest in other Nonik products 
displayed around it. 

As the company makes broad 
claims in regard to minimum 
breakage this unit carton gives 
prospective buyers an _ opportu- 
nity to prove these claims for 
a very small sum. The educa- 
tional and display features of the 
carton are of great importance, 
for new salesgirls do not have 
to be re-educated, and _sales- 
girl turnover is very often quite 
high in some retail stores. The 
carton makes it possible for a 
girl to recognize Nonik promptly 
when asked for. 

The first concentrated news- 
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Signals of Progress 


MILLION furnaces belching smoke in thou- 
A sanas of production centers cannot convey 

your sales message to the 60,000,000 consum- 
ers in the country field. The only effective means 
to accomplish this are the 8,000 Country Weekly 
Newspapers we represent. Country Weekly 
Newspaper readers are comparatively virgin 
minds—they seldom read other papers and get 
competing viewpoints. Consider the lower re- 
sistance your sales message has to overcome. 
Consider the intensive reader interest of the 
60,000,000 potential customers who look upon the 
arrival of their Country Weekly Newspaper as a 
household event. They rely upon it as their sole 
means of information for their modernizing prob- 
lems. For data and information address 


American Press Association 
225 West 39th Street, New York 
EXECUTIVES 
John H. Perry, President William Griffin, Vice-Pres, 
Emmet Finley, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. George A. Riley, Treas. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICES 


58 Sutter Street, San Francisco Central Building, Seattle 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Kresge Building, Detroit 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 
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The April issue of the Automobile Trade Journal 
will be a Jobbers and Service Equipment Number. It 
offers manufacturers an exceptional opportunity to get 
the careful attention of jobbers for these reasons: 


1—It will contain a number of articles on subjects of perti- 
nent interest to jobbers at this time. This will cause the 
issue to be carefully read. 


2—This issue will be distributed at the Spring Convention 
of the Automotive Equipment Association at New Orleans 
the first week in April. This assures your reaching the 
important men in the big jobbing houses of the country. 


3—There will be nu- 
merous articles on service 
equipment and descriptions 
of new products of this 
character. 
These will at- 
tract attention 
because of 
their time- 
liness. 
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Issue 


In addition OF THE 
it will reach 


( 35,000 * 
haiete, ser- Au tom ohile 
Trade Journal 


vice stations, 
repairmen, 
etc., who are 
keenly inter- 
ested in the 
question of service equipment at this time. Spring will 
bring a big volume of repair work, and many men in 
the trade will buy new equipment so they can handle 
the jobs profitably and promptly. 

You can capitalize on this double editorial appeal by 
using good space to tell these buyers why your products 
are the ones they should purchase. 

The April issue of the Automobile Trade Journal 
presents the time and the place to get your story across 
to most of the leading trade buyers economically and 
effectively. Forms close March 20th. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


The Voice of the Industry Since 1896 
Chestnut and 56th Sts. Philadelphia 
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paper advertising began in the fall 
of last year, previous to the holi- 
day season. This covered about 
twenty-nine cities. Cities and 
States were selected with care, 
data being procured as to the 
number of stores, whether or not 
the city is a trade centre and 
whether the community has been 
in the habit of purchasing arti- 
cles of good value or not. The 
newspaper advertising ran _ for 
two months, and each city used 
about 2,000 lines. In every ad- 
vertisement the names of the 
dealers who had stocked Nonik 
were given. Company salesmen 
covered the territory before the 
advertising appeared in order to 
get distribution, and then covered 
it again in three weeks. 

“We found,” R. J. Ratner, trea- 
surer of the company said, “that 
the dealers were very skeptical as 
to our honesty in carrying 
through the program as outlined 
to them. Many promises which 
still remain unfilled had _ been 
made to dealers for the advertis- 
ing of articles carried in house- 
hold departments and the char- 
acter of advertising such as 
Nonik was going to do had never 
been tried in the glassware field 
before. 

“We, of course, showed dealers 
a portfolio containing the repro- 
ductions of the proposed adver- 
tising, but even then it was diffi- 
cult to overcome this skepticism 
and the only way we could do it 
in many cases was to take their 
orders on a very small basis. 
What we wanted dealers to do, 
of course, was to take a fair pro- 
portion of our full line of deco- 
rated ware, not just the carton 
tumbler leader by itself, for it 
was our full line that we were 
going to advertise, although the 
package would be featured. But 
by permitting dealers to buy a 
minimum of one of the leaders 
we insured representation, and 
then when our salesmen covered 
the territory again three weeks 
later, after the advertising had 
begun, we were able to secure ad- 
ditional orders. During this fall 


drive we sold approximately 20,000 
of the decorated tumbler cartons 
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and would have sold more had 
not the cartons been delayed in 
manufacture. In the New Eng- 
land territory we added 270 new 
dealers. 

“Our salesmen were also skep- 
tical with regard to our complete 
advertising program just as the 
dealers were, and it was only by 
producing a full advance cam- 
paign in brochure form, showing 
exact copies of all advertisements, 
cities and newspapers in which 
they would be run and a bona 
fide statement from our adver- 
tising agency that the space was 
contracted for, could we _ con- 
vince them that we would go 
through.” 

The newspaper sectional adver- 
tising for the coming spring will 
cover the Middle Eastern states. 
Business-paper advertising is be- 
ing carried on regularly as form- 
erly. It is the object of the 
advertising to interest the house- 
wife on an economy basis and to 
tell her that Nonik glassware can 
be obtained with gold designs and 
fancy etchings as well as in plain 
ware. The copy and illustrations 
play up the bulge idea, and show 
how and why it is a protection to 
the glass, and why it means 
economy. 





Registers “Pacific” as Boiler 


Trade-Mark 


The General Boilers Company, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., has made application for 
registration of its trade-mark “Pacific” 
for use on steel heating boilers. The 
trade-mark was first used in 1914 when 
the company was located at Tacoma, 
Printers’ INK is informed by John R. 
Collette, in charge of sales and publicity 
of the company, and was retained when 
the company removed to Waukegan in 
1919. Business papers are used. While 
Mr. Collette states that it is very possi- 
ble that more extensive advertising will 
be done, this is not contemplated for 
the near future. 


February Mail-Order Sales 
Increase 


Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, report gross sales of $12,589,808 
for February, 1924, against $9,063,304 
for the same month last year, an in- 
crease of 38.9 per cent. This is the 
best February in the company’s history. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company report 
sales of $17,877,619 for February, 1924, 
as compared with $17,114,759 for 
the same month of the previous year. 
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O NE apple doesn’t fill a basket— 
nor does one sale make a profit- 
able business. Profits come only 
through repeat sales. Glance over the 


shelves of any store. Arranged there 
are commodities in constant demand— 
that sell and repeat to the profit of the 
dealer. Modern merchandising demands 
modern packaging. That means COLOR 
—wrappers and labels that stand out 


by sheer force of individuality. 


The United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company has designed and 
printed the labels for countless prod- 
ucts. They are found in every store— 
in practically every home. Labels 
printed by Color Printing Headquarters 
are outstanding examples of the suc- 
cessful use of color as a selling adjunct. 
They are designed to be the bright spot 
in any company—to identify a product 


in a flash to the prospective customer. 














Our three great plants at Cincinnati, 
Baltimore and Brooklyn are equipped 
with every modern device for the pro- 
duction of super color work. Whether 
labels or wrappers, folding boxes or 
cartons, show cards or cut outs, fold- 
ers, calendars or window displays, each 
is designed to facilitate selling and make 
repeat sales. In them color is employed 
artistically, yet strikingly, to arrest at- 
tention and command memory. 


Whatever you make or sell, we can 
show you how color can be made to 
work to your advantage—we offer a 
complete color service. Our experi- 
ence covers many years in fine color 
printing and you will doubtless find our 
advice helpful. Consultation does not 
obligate you, and getting acquainted 
at least is worth while. If we can serve 
you in any way, you have only to say 
the word—by letter, wire or phone. 








We serve the whole Country 
through plants at 


CINCINNATI - 51 Beech Street 
BROOKLYN - 90N. 3rd Street 
BALTIMORE - 444 Cross Street 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Color Printing Headquarters 


© U.S.P. & L.CO.,1923 
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Important 
Changes in Department 
of Commerce 


Special Washington Correspondence 

ECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

Herbert Hoover’ has_ an- 
nounced the resignation of Irving 
S. Paull as chief of the Division 
of Domestic Commerce of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, effective April 1, and 
the appointment of Henry H. 
Morse to succeed Mr. Paull. And 
it is understood that Warren L. 
Hoagland, of Detroit, export 
manager of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, will take 
Mr. Morse’s place as chief of the 
Specialties Division. 

Last June, at the request of 
Secretary Hoover, Mr. Paull took 
charge of the organization of the 
new division of Domestic Com- 
merce with the understanding that 
he would remain six months; but 
at the end of that time he was in 
the midst of important investiga- 
tions which he wanted to con- 
clude. After the first of the 
month he will resume his prac- 
tice as a specialist of business 
analysis. 

Mr. Morse has had an extensive 
merchandising experience in both 
the domestic and foreign fields. 
He organized the Specialties Di- 
vision for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and 
besides serving as its chief he has 
been the general advisor to the 
bureau on matters concerning ad- 
vertising and the technique of 
exporting. 

Last year, Congress voted an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the 
organization and establishment of 
the Division of Domestic Com- 
merce and its maintenance for 
twelve months from July 1. 
Under the appropriation, the pur- 
pose of the division is the elimi- 
nating of waste in the mer- 


chandising and distributing of 
commodities within the United 
States. 


1. L. Hoey, formerly with the New 
York World, has joined the Wm. J. 
Morton Comp any, Fs ermeaeed represen- 
tative, New Yor 
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Advertising Club Organized 
at Wilmington, Del. 


At the invitation of advertising an: 
business interests of Wilmington, Del., 
a number of members of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, last week 
attended a meeting called for the pu 
pose of ——s. the Wilmington Ad- 
vertising Club. About sixty men an 
women representing the advertising 
publishing and business interests of the 
city, were present. J. R. Lord, Wil- 
mington ical estate man,° presided. 
Addresses were made by Rowe Stewart, 
vice-president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, and_ first 
vice-president of the Poor Richard 
Club; Norbert C. Considine,  vice- 
president of the Poor Richard Club, 
and Philip Kind, director of the Poor 
Richard Club. 

A committee headed by William F. 
Metten, publisher of the Wilmington 
Every Evening, was chosen to perfect 
organization plans. The new organiza- 
tion hopes to participate in the con- 
vention of the advertising clubs of the 
Second District of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World to be held 
at Philadelphia in May. 


James A. Coffin Dead 


James A. Coffin, president of Ernest 
Gabler & Brother, New York, died in 
that city last week. Mr. Coffin had 
long been connected with and was well 
known in the piano trade. He was at 
one time with the Aeolian Company, 
New York, leaving that organization 
to purchase an interest in Ernest Gab‘er 
& Brother. 

Mr. Coffin organized and was presi- 
dent of the Faber Piano Company. He 
was active in association work of the 
piano industry and had served as presi 


dent of both the New York Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
National Piano Manufacturers’ Associ 


ation, 


February Money-Orders Are 
Higher 
The Post Office Department reports 


that there was a gain of 12.29 per cent 
in the amount of money orders issued, 
at fifty industrial cities, for February, 
1924, as compared with the correspond 
ing month of 1923. In comparison 
with the total value of money orders 
issued in February, 1922, the Febru 
ary, 1924, total shows an increase of 
about 23 per cent. 


Ceramic Publication Appoints 
Geyer 

L. E. Geyer has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Journal of the 
American Ceramic Society. All advertis- 
ing will now be directed from the main 
office at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Geyer 
was formerly chief clerk and acting 
superintendent of the Ceramic Experi- 
ment Station of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. 
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A Bond House Tests the Value of 
Good-Will Copy 


Forced by Circumstances to Adopt Institutional Advertising, Pacific Coast 
Bond House Learns a Valuable Lesson 


NSTITUTIONAL or good-will 

advertising, is not usually en- 
gaged in by bond houses. And it 
is because of this fact that there 
is an added interest in recording 
the experience of any bond house 
that buys such advertising. 

A bond house that has offices 
in several cities on the Pacific 
Coast, G. E. Miller & Company, 





Left alone 
with the 
responsibil 

ity of 






to give helpful advice and to recom 
mend suitable bonds. 


GE- MI LLER & COMPANY 





‘Tetaphome Main 4195 


Portland Seattle San Francico Oskland LosAngeles Chicago 











COPY THAT SOLD BONDS IN A “SET” 
MARKET 


is doing it—and with most grati- 
fying success. 

The Miller company was a late 
comer in the bond business on 
the Coast. Its competitors were 
already firmly entrenched with a 
clientele built up through many 
years of contact and with adver- 
tising methods which were pretty 


much “set.” 

At first, the Miller company 
followed precedent. It used small 
space frequently on the financial 


pages, listing specific offerings— 


just as the other bond houses did. 





A short trial of this method 
convinced it that there was not 
much “kick” to me _ had out 
of this kind of advertising under 
the circumstances. The other 
bond houses were so much better 
known that where the listings 
were of the same bonds—as they 
frequently were—G. E. Miller & 
Company failed to get a reason- 
able proportion of the business, 
Finally this bond house decided 
that the thing for it to do was to 
make itself outstanding among 
its competitors rather than to sub- 
merge itself among them. 

In the Seattle and Portland 
offices the use of several small 
advertisements a week was dis- 
continued. Instead bolder space 
was bought, and—necessarily so— 
less frequently. Position in the 
front of newspapers was asked 
for and because the copy was so 
newsy and _ interesting position 
was given. 

The company went out with 
the avowed purpose of getting 
new business and made a bid for 
that business not with technical 
advertisements of interest only 
to people already well versed in 
bond buying, but with readable 
“human” appeals. In other words, 
the copy sold G. E. Miller & 
Company as a reliable investment 
house and not as a retailer of 
specific bonds. 

The response to the advertis- 
ing was almost immediate. On 
every hand favorable comments 
were heard. City salesmen re- 
ported that the change in adver- 
tising policy made selling easier. 
Recently, when one of the officers 
made a _ business trip through 
Eastern Oregon and Washington 
to call on small-town bankers, he 
found that the advertising had 
“paved the way.” Hundreds of 
new names have been added to 
the Miller list of clients—many of 
them first-time bond buyers. 
Volume of sales showed a most 
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Business Judgment 


id 

ot 

It 

T Ss it not good judgment to look for busi- 
r 

t ness where consumer buying habits are 
: favorable and competition, freight rates and 
‘ other costs are not prohibitive? 

3. 

: S it not obvious that this recent necessity 
g for selective market analysis has brought 


national advertisers into the field of news- 
paper advertising through which favorable 
markets can be cultivated quickly, econom- 
ically, with timeliness and with known 


ee 
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results? 
Boston Globe Philadelphia Public Ledger 
f Baltimore Sun St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
| New York Times San Francisco Bulletin 
| Minneapolis Tribune New York Post 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding these trade centers will be gladly 
furnished by the advertising departments of these papers, or 


Guy S. Osborn 


Incorporated 
Western Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe-Democrat Building 
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satisfactory increase for 1923. 

In fact, so great was the in- 
crease in volume of business that 
it recently became necessary to 
increase the capitalization of the 
company. 

So successful has the advertis- 
ing been that it is being extended 
to include the California offices 
which have adopted a similar plan 
for 1924. 


Court Rules on Moral Issue in 
Advertising Suit 


Truth in advertising can be handled 
legally even when moral issues are in- 
volved, according to a ruling by Judge 
Charles M. Foell of the Superior Court, 
Chicago, in the case of the Willard 
Storage Battery Company vs. Charles 
W. Hill. B. L. Shinn, head of the case 
department of the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, states that the 
decision will have a far-reac hing effect 
on the truth-in- -advertising movement. 
According to testimony in court the de- 
fendant had a sign which read: 

We Repair 
WILLARD 

Exide Vesta  Presto-O-Lite Batts. 
BATTERY 


STATION. 

Small lettering, according to the evi- 
dence, allowed an automobilist driving 
up to read only the words: “WILLARD 
BATTERY STATION.” The court 
ruled that this was an unfair and un- 
lawful use of the name “Willard.” 


Gene A. Olms with Farm Press 
Publishing Company 

Gene A. Olms has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of 
the Farm Press Publishing Company, 
Chicago, publisher of Better Farming 
and ousehold Guest. Mr. Olms has 
been with the Capper Publications for 
the last four years, most recently on 
the staff of Household Magazine in New 
York territory. 


J. E. Berger to Join 
Friend-Wiener-Donohue 


Joseph E. Berger, for the last twelve 
years in. charge of financial and trans- 
portation advertising on the New York 
Evening Journal, has resigned, effective 
March 8. He will join the Friend- 
Wiener-Donohue Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York. 


Robert Reis & Company 
Net Profit 


Robert Reis & Company, New York, 
underwear and hosiery manufacturers, 
report for the year ended December 31, 
903, a net profit of more than $383,000. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$286,708 earned in 1922, 
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Railroad Advertises Parking 
; Space 


A service to a consumer usually ite 
nishes a talking point for advertising 
copy. New regulations in Philadelphia 
and extension of the restricted area for 
parking automobiles has made it difficult 
for business men to find places to park 
their cars. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
taken advantage of the situation to 
furnish free parking space. 

A cut used in a recent advertisement 
shows a part of the space allotted and 
a porter on guard. “Park Here” reads 
a foreword. The text asks: ‘Going to 
Baltimore? Washington? Drive to our 
Chestnut Street Station and park your 
car for the day. Ample parking space 
—free.” 

In the same suggestive - the copy 
continues. “Then after sa a parking 
your car, take Train No. 15 at 8 
A.M. or No. 5 at 10:50 A.M.—two 
hours to Baltimore and three hours to 
Washington. On the 8 o’clock, you'll 
enjoy a most delicious breakfast. The 
steward of our new Cafe-Club Car 
tells us that many guests favor the old- 
fashioned buckwheat cakes, Cochran 
farm sausage and Vermont maple 
syrup.” 


Canadian Campaign for 


Rowntree Cocoa Products 

Rowntree & Company, Ltd., York, 
England, have begun a newspaper 
campaign in Canada to advertise their 
line of cocoas, chocolate, toffee, pas- 
tilles, etc., now distributed to the Cana- 
dian market through Charles Gyde & 
Son, selling agents, Montreal. The ad- 
vertising account is in the hands of the 
Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Coca-Cola Reports 1923 


Income and Sales 

The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., reports net income for 1923 of 
$4,529,108, after all charges. This com- 
pares with $6,268,442 earned in 1922. 
The sale of Coca-Cola during 1923 
totaled 17,300,275 gallons. This is the 
third largest volume of sales in the 
company’s history. 


Real Estate Bond Account for 


Hazard 

The Public Service Bankers Corpora- 
tion, New York, real estate first mort 
gage bonds, has appointed the Hazard 
Advertising Corporation, New York, te 
direct its advertising. Present plans 
provide for the use of newspaper and 
direct-mail advertising. 


H. O.:Sauer Advanced by 


Master Electric Co. 

The Master Electric Company, Day- 
ton, O., manufacturer of small motors, 
has advanced H. O. Sauer from service 
manager to the position of advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 
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Press-Tested 
Electrotypes 


The Test Proof Tells 













The Special Test Press is 
a modern invention de- 
signed especially for testing 
the printing quality of elec- 
trotypes under severe con- 
ditions. 


All Reilly electros are thus 
tested. 


The Test Proof Tells 


REILLY 


Electrotype Co. 


209 West 38th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE FITZROY 0840 
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A New Sports Magazine 


AN you imagine a better ad- 

vertising opportunity than a 

popular illustrated general sports 

magazine distributed through the 

greatest chain of retail cigar stores 
in the world? 


Sports Graphic 


Edited by 
THORNTON FISHER 


AN ILLUSTRATED SPORTS MAGAZINE 
FOR EVERY SPORT-LOVER 


To be sold in all United Cigar Stores 
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On April 26th we will publish the 


first number of Sports Graphic 


It will be displayed on the counters of every 
one of the 3,000 United Cigar Stores and agen- 
cies. Thereafter it will appear every other Sat- 
urday throughout the year and will sell for 10 
cents a copy, or $2.50 for a yearly subscription. 


Every United Cigar Store customer is a pro- 
spective reader of Sports Graphic. 


There are approximately 30,000,000 male 
smokers above the age of 21 in the United 
States. About 10 per cent., or 3,000,000, of these 
visit a United Cigar Store or branch agency at 
least once a week. Every one of these 3,000,000 
customers is a prospective purchaser of Sports 
Graphic. Every one of these 3,000,000 is a 
smoker and practically every one is a lover of 
sports. This type of man is almost invariably 
a liberal spender. 


Figure for yourself 
the tremendous circulation possible for Sports 
Graphic in its distribution through the greatest 
chain of retail stores in the world. 


. Here is your market: 
3,000,000 of the best spenders in the United 
— of them smokers, all of them sport- 
overs. 


Rate—covering the first six months, 
dated from first issue, $300 a page. 


If you have a product that men buy for them- 
selves, for others or for their homes, Sports 
Graphic is a splendid medium. 


CENTURION PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


DON M. PARKER, Business Manager 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


: 
Publishers of THe AMERICAN GoLFER, THE Sport PictoRIAL 
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CHRILID LEE 


stands at the top of this list! 








“Out of twenty-nine publications in which 
the Santa Fe Railway advertised last winter, 
Child Life stood first in low cost per inquiry. 
It is interesting to note that only a small per- 
centage of the inquiries were from children.” 
—Tue Santa Fe Raitway. 


DVERTISING a railroad in a children’s 
magazine may seem odd at first. Prob- 
ably, when Child Life was selected by the 
Santa Fe, it was considered an experiment. 
But it was a successful experiment. Now 
Child Life heads the Santa Fe list. 

Such results are not hard to understand. 
Child Life is more than a children’s magazine. 
It is a mother’s magazine too. More than 
100,000 mothers read Child Life to their chil- 
dren. It has a tremendous influence on these 
mothers. It reaches them through their love 
for their children. 

If you have anything to sell to mothers, 
Child Life is the place to advertise it. Al- 
ready more than fifty national advertisers are 
in Child Life. Food, clothing, toilet articles, 
household articles, jewelry, pianos, bicycles, 
laundry soap, railroads, books, toys, games, 
pets and a dozen more, are advertised suc- 
cessfully in this remarkable magazine. 

Write for rates and a sample copy. 


RAND MGS&NALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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Applying Laws of Art Criticism 
to Buick Advertising 


An Endeavor to Find an Answer to the Question: 


“Are the Laws of 


Art Criticism Applicable to Advertising?” 


By Richard Surrey 


HE word “masterly” is almost 

never applied to advertising. 
In the established arts it is a com- 
mon expression. But in advertis- 
ing we hesitate to use it. And, on 
the whole, it is a healthy sign. It 
is a sign that the great majority 
of people engaged in advertising 
look upon themselves and their co- 
workers as being yet in the experi- 
mental stage. In the main, it is an 
attitude of mind that causes ad- 
vertising continually to thrive, to 
renew itself, to progress. 

Moreover, it is rarely possible 
to point to a “master” of adver- 
tising, inasmuch as every com- 
pleted piece of copy, in addition 
to being the result of many and 
various influences, is often the 
joint work of many hands. The 
proprietor of the business usually 
has something to say about the 


“policy,” the advertising and 
sales manager something to 
say about the “plan,” the agency 
copy chief, perhaps, suggests the 
“appeal,” a layout man _ roughs 
up the “continuity of effect,” 
and then the artist and _ the 


copy writer bring the individual 
advertisements to completion, sub- 
ject to the revisions and altera- 
tions of everybody concerned, 
right back to the proprietor of the 
business, and sometimes the board 
of directors. 

Hence, when we see an adver- 
lisement or a campaign that seems 
to be “masterly,” that seems to 
express exactly and forcibly the 
specific appeal of a given product, 
that seems to be admirably fitted 
to the medium used, and to be 
delicately adjusted to the condi- 
tions of the market, the claims 
of competitors, and the existing 
mood of the consuming public, 
we can rarely say—as we do in 
appraisal of a painting, a poem, 
or a palace—“This is the work 


of a master... . Here is genius!” 
Too many people have contrib- 
uted to it, too many circumstances 
have had their influence in mould- 
ing it, too many conditions, more 
or less unforeseen and often in- 
calculable, stand between it and 
ultimate success. The public alone, 
by their response to it, are the 
final arbiters of whether or not a 
piece of copy is “right.” And 
even then it may be “right” only 
for the particular period during 
which it was run, and the partic- 
ular medium in which it appeared. 
And so it happens that except 
within comparatively narrow and 
technical limits we hesitate to con- 
demn too roundly or praise too 
highly. But within those limits it 
does seem to me that we might 
apply more closely the principles 
of criticism which have been for- 
mulated through many centuries, 
in respect to the so-called fine arts. 
I do not mean that we should at- 
tempt to appraise advertising by 
their light. That is sometimes 
done, and I think it is a harmful 
practice. It seems to me that a 
piece of advertising writing, or an 
advertising illustration, cannot 
properly be regarded as a piece of 
“fine art.” And to take over 
bodily the principles of art criticism 
and apply them to advertising would 
be to injure and degrade both. 
What I mean is that we should 
regard advertising as an “applied” 
art—since, seeing that it combines 


- a number of arts, and seeing that 
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the whole cannot be less than its 
parts, we must so consider it—and 
then proceed to re-mould the crit- 
ical rules and principles relating 
to the individual arts which it em- 
braces, evolving from them new 
principles bearing upon the prob- 
lems arising from their combina- 
tion in advertising. 

Suppose we take the principle of 
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“unity” and see what happens to it 
when we apply it to a specific ad- 
vertisement. 

This word “unity” is used a 
great deal by writers on literary 
style to convey the idea of abso- 
lute and utter “rightness.” Unity 
is achieved in a piece of writing, 
they say, when the “subject” and 
the treatment are in perfect har- 
mony. (There are 
other “unities,” such 
.as those of time and 
place; but let us con- 
fine these remarks to 
the unification of sub- 
ject and treatment.) 
Unity of this sort is 
accomplished when 
the treatment is such 
as to bring out the 


whole subject, and 
nothing but the sub- 
ject; and ‘when the 


subject is such as to 
demand precisely the 
treatment used and no 
other. In such rare 
cases there is nothing 
left over. Subject and 


treatment are both 
utterly exhausted, 
used up, fused and 


solidified in a thing 
that is finished. 

Instead of using the 
word “subject,” let us 
use the word “prob- 
lem,” and taking the 
Buick Motor Com- 
pany’s advertisement 
here reproduced as an 
example, let us see 
if this principle of unity can be 
applied to advertising, and if so, 
whether this particular advertise- 
ment achieves the desired result. 

Let us admit, in the first place, 
that it is “good business” to dis- 
play an automobile, or almost any 
product for that matter against 
some sort of background. Let us 
take that as postulated and of 
proved effectiveness; or perhaps it 
would be better merely to say that 
it is a common practice in adver- 
tising that has gained acceptance 
and has at least contributed to the 
increased interest and “pleasure” 
with which the advertising pages 
of publications are now regarded 
by the consuming public. 


WHEN 
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BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 


EXHIBIT NO. 
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Let us say, for sake of argu- 
ment, that the idea of using a 
background came to the Buick 
people ready-made; that it seemed 
to them the “right thing” to do, 
simply because it was “being 
done.” This may not have been 
the case; but it might well have 
been. Certainly it detracts little, 
their achieve- 


if anything, from 





Preference for Buick 
Extends Everywhere 


Analysis of the circumstances of the 
thousands upon thousands of individual 
Buick owners reveals a large percentage 
who have the means to purchase much 
more expensive cars. 


These owners have chosen Buick because 
Buick has demonstrated to them, that 
it provides a degree of comfort, a beauty, 
a power, a perfection of performance, 
and a dependability so satisfying that 
it is not at all necessary to seek further. 


THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, Micnioan 
sien of Genera! Meters Corperation 


soe Heat Mt Cone Beaman A Paci! Cates Berens 


1: THE NAME LOOKS “TOO COMMERCIAL” 


ment in this advertisement. To 
do a thing better than it has ever 
been done before is often more 
difficult, and frequently demands 
more creative genius — certainly 
genius of a different kind—than is 
required to “invent” something 
that has never been done before. 
At any rate, the Buick people 
were surrounded on all sides by 
other automobile concerns that 
were using backgrounds, and long 
before this particular series began 
they had adopted the practice. 
Backgrounds in automobile ad- 
vertising had usually been scenic— 
and costly. First-rate artists had 
been employed to paint settings 
that would add dignity, refine- 
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~~ “What Do We Think?” Not “What Do We Say?” 
ra Gentlemen: 

lick Over the gate of a famous Scotch University are these 

ned words: “They say—What do they say?” 

do, There are two interpretations of the meaning of these 

ing words. The first is that you should pay, the very closest 

een attention to what the experienced teachers are saying. The 

ave second interpretation is that it does not make much difference 


tle, what the world is saying, so long as you do your own thinking. 
ve- The executives of an advertising agency must spend hours 
which accumulate into days and months, listening to the 
selling arguments of representatives of magazines, news- 
papers, billboards, trade journals, farm papers and every 
other interest which is desirous of getting the patronage of 
the agency’s clients. 

The national advertiser is going through the same process 
with the same representatives, and in addition is giving 
much time to the selling arguments of advertising agencies 
who desire his business. 

Sometimes, when we are listening to these skilled sales- 
men we wish that we could just draw back the curtain 
and really know what thoughts are traveling through. their 
brains; what their views are on various phases of adver- 
tising; what ‘experiences they have had which bear on the 
problems that we are-laboring with, and what they would 
recommend if they knew all of the background and all of 
the experiences and all of the results from previous adver- 
tising, that we know, regarding the particular client which 
they are talking about. 

For many years we sold our advertising agency services 
to national advertisers, but during all that time our agency 
was never as prosperous, never as satisfactory as it has 
been since we began publishing in Printers’ Ink a series of 
E.0.W. advertisements, setting forth in concise language 
some of our thoughts and conclusions on the principal phases 
of national advertising. Through these advertisements, you 
can learn far more about our agency, how we think, how 
- we operate, how we work with our clients, and what we 
think we accomplish for our clients, than if we should sit 
down and spend a day trying to “sell” our services. 

In these advertisements we have candidly, and with very 
little reservation, discussed briefly problems of the adver- 
tising agency which some of “the best minds” think ought 
} not to be aired in public. But the numerous interesting 
letters which we have received from well-known, national 
advertisers lead us to believe that we made no mistake when 
is we began this form of advertising. 

Any national advertiser may have a set of these adver- 


ly 

is tisements so long as the supply lasts, without obligating 
g himself to us in any way. All we ask is that he write on 
e. his regular business stationery and state his official position 


le in the company. When he has read these “open forum” 
advertisements, we will be glad to make an appointment 
with him, if he so desires, to discuss his requirements and 
g our services. Yours very truly, 


WR ruth Company 


" Advertising Agency. 
d Member American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
5 454 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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ment, “tone.” Nothing more than 
that was demanded of a back- 
ground. Few advertising men, 
probably, considered that anything 
more could be demanded of a 
background. The purpose to be 
served was almost puré@ly decora- 
tive, and any encroachment of the 
advertising man into this “pre- 
serve” of the artist was hotly re- 
sented. The tendency was all in 
the opposite direction. 
Indeed, when the car, 
as sometimes hap- 
pened, was merged in 
the background, it was 
deemed a crime 
against “art” to “high- 
spot” the name on the 
hubs or the insignia 
on the radiator. 

“The _ illustration,” 
the artist cried, “must 
be essentially artistic. 
It must be free of ad- 
vertising ‘marks.’ It 
will lure the eye of 
the consumer just be- 
cause it doesn’t look 
like an advertising il- 
lustration. Leave us 
alone. We know what 
the public likes. We 
know what we're do- 
ing.” 

And they were left 
alone, pretty largely. 
They were allowed to 
paint realistically, im - 
pressionistically, fu- 
turistically! They 
were allowed to use 
all the colors of the 
rainbow. They were 
at liberty to employ 
distortions of perspective and dif- 
fusions of “focus” that defied the 
three dimensions and caused auto- 
mobiles, at times, to look like 
creatures of delirium. 

But, some time ago, the Buick 
people evidently decided that this 
was all wrong. They determined 
that the money spent on art-work 
and the money spent on space in 
which to put the background 
should bring them in some divi- 
dends. And, as often happens 
with reactions from_ established 
dogma, they went almost to the 
opposite extreme. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


EXAMPLE NO. 
MIND FIXES ITSELF ON THE NAME-PLATE; THE CONSCIOUS 


INK Mar. 13, 1924 
They did not entirely banish the 
artist. He was allowed to sketch 
lightly in—at one side—a sugges- 
tion of a scene; the porch of a 
house with a few people on the 
steps, or a sailboat drawn up at a 
wharf. But behind the car, which ' 
was prominently displayed in solid 
blacks, heavy grays, and tooled-out 
highlights, was a “mark,” a sign 
—the artists, I imagine, probably 





HOSE whose needs require a car of the 
rgadster type will find this Buick four-cylinder 
roadster with its winter enclosure ideally suited for 
cold weather driving. Its roomy body provides ample 


comfort for two passengers. Large compartments 


afford unusual space for samples and baggage. The 
powerful Buick valve-in-head engine assures more 
than enough power for every kind of road and grade. 
Added to these features is the greater certainty of 
control contributed by its Buick four-wheel brakes. 


ARE BUILT. BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Baorade MICHIGAN 
riason of General Bh 


Brennen oa Prainal Cure Deaters Bo 


2: AN IMPROVEMENT, THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


MIND, ON THE PRODUCT 


called it a “blot.” It made no pre- 
tense of being anything but 
“straight” advertising. The word 
“Buick” in big white letters was 
superimposed across a square gray 
background, and at the top, in the 
white border, were the words 
(such horribly “commercial” 
words!) “valve-in-head.” True, a 
screen had been thrown over it, 
to give it a light, foggy appear- 
ance; but how the artists must 
have raved! It was a decided 
innovation. And, to be frank, 
it did look a bit “commercial.” 
We had become so used to the 
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Somebody said, if 
Bundschos copy 
was as good as 
Bundschos typog- 
raphy, they would 
be a monopoly. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON : 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Direct Mail Advertisers Adopt Easy 
Way to Save Postage 


More one and two cent stamps, 


fewer three and four cent stamps 


are sold since the advent of a remarkable new light paper 


NCLE SAM weighs your mailing- 
piece. Then he issues a ticket 
for its journey. He never inquires 
“How many miles ?”’ His question is 
always, ‘‘How many ounces?” 
Weight in a mailing-piece is of no 
consequence to the man who receives 
it; weight in a mailing-piece gives 
no advantage to you who 


indicator come to a stop before one 
ounce is reached. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong enough 
to stand frequent handling. It prints 
well. Type and half-tones make a clear 
and pleasingimpressionon bothsidesof 
the sheet, the paper being practically 
opaque. You or your printer can se- 





send it. Yet weight in a 
mailing-piece can cost you 
hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of dollars in 
postage. 

Either you pay the ex- 
tra postage or you reduce 
the weight of yourmailing 
piece. There are two ways 
of reducing weight—the 
inch method and the ounce 
method. With the inch 
method you use a small 
sheet instead of a large 
one; leave out a semi- 
essential enclosure; con- 
tent yourself with two 
pages instead of four ; per- 
haps sacrifice some of your 


But with the ounce 
method you keep all your for 
copy; you cut down not at 
all on the area of printing 
surface; you include the 
enclosure. You save 
weight by using Warren’s 
Thintext, a remarkably 
light but strong printing 





of a light and compact paper 


ALES manuals and data books for 


Books which you expect customers to 
keep in a handy place and refer to fre- 
quently. Especially catalogs. 

Mailing-pieces for a big list. Package 
enclosures such as “‘ Directions for Using,” 
copy. which must fit into a small space. 

A paper light enough and strong enough 


time excellent printing qualities, is now 
being made. It is 


THINTEXT 


One of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 





SOME USES 


salesmen to carry. 


these uses, and having at the same 








paper. One advertiser re- 
cently saved $7,200 by 
this method. Another saved $8,000. 
They made this saving by the use of 
Warren’s Thintext. If you are inter- 
ested, ask us for their names and a 
complete description of the mailing- 
pieces on which they used this easy 
method of saving postage. 

Warren’s Thintext has as great a 
printing surface as a sheet that weighs 
several times as much. Send for a 
sample sheet 25 x 38 inches. Place 
this sheet on the scales and watch the 


Advertisement 


cure samples from any distributer of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

If you would like to learn more 
about what advertisers are doing to 
save space and postage, send for our 
booklet, “Making It Easy to Plan 
Printing on Warren’s Thintext.”” Any 
distributer will supply you with a 
copy—or write to the S. D. Warren 
Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 
The booklet will be sent you at once 
without charge. 
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delicate beauty of automobile that instead of three units—back- 
backgrounds that it did offend a ground, trade name, product- 


little against the canons of our 
accustomed taste. And evidently 
the Buick people felt it, too, for 
after a while they made a change. 
Had I not seen or noticed the pre- 
vious campaign I should have 
wondered how on earth anyone 
could have thought of this new 
style of background. It would 
have looked like a flash of pure 
inventiveness. Even as it is I 
should like to know whether the 
idea was visualized exactly as car- 
ried out in the current Buick ad- 
vertisements, or whether it arose 
from a series of experiments. 

It is precisely these things that 
look somewhat ‘obvious when fin- 
ished that spring from sheer in- 
ventiveness. When I say “obvious” 
I mean that the Buick people had 
the three ideas which are essen- 
tial to this changed treatment, be- 
fore they changed it. 

Idea No. 1 was to display the 
car against some sort of back- 
ground. Idea No. 2 was that the 
word “Buick” should be the out- 
standing feature of the _ back- 
ground. Idea No. 3 was _ that 
neither the background nor the 
trade name should be obtrusive 
enough to detract from the auto- 
mobile pictured in each advertise- 
ment. 

In other words, the subject or 
problem was to impress the sub- 
conscious mind with the word 
“Buick” while the conscious mind 
examined the Jines and equipment 
of the depicted car. 

(It is a problem, by the way, 
which many advertisers either 
never consider or else give up in 
despair. I can recall a dozen ad- 
vertisements, and, in fact, some 
whole campaigns, in which the 
illustrative matter was so poorly 
tied up to the name of the prod- 
uct that while I remember the 
illustrations quite vividly, I can- 
not for the life of me recall what 
product they were supposed to ad- 
vertise. ) 

You will notice that in this latest 
series the background is there 
occupying more space than before, 
and the word “Buick” is there, 
bigger than ever. But they have 
been so blended, so harmonized, 





which somewhat troubled the eye 
in the previous series, an effect 
has been achieved that is as close 
to unity as one could wish. 


The problem, which was to 
merge the word “Buick” into an 
appropriate background against 


which a car might be displayed, 
has been solved. The treatment 
used seems to me exactly equal 
to the problem. There is neither 
too little nor too much of either; 
there is no particle of the problem 
left untreated; there is no pro- 
jecting edge (as it were) of the 
treatment left unabsorbed by the 
problem. The thing is whole and 
finished. 


NO FLASHING HIGHLIGHTS 


A wash drawing gives a faint 
suggestion of a sloppy day in the 
heart of'a big city. The glisten- 
ing raincoat of a traffic policeman 
and a few umbrellas tell the story 
at aglance. There are no flashing 
highlights. They are reserved for 
the car out in front. The compo- 
sition is simple and restrained. 
There is no attempt to focus at- 
tention on any particular spot. It 
is foggy and indistinct,. which is 
the true character of a “back- 
ground.” Its grayness is exactly 
what was needed to throw up the 
blacks and gleaming whites of the 
car, 

Across this grayness is embossed 
the word “Buick” in round, read- 
able script, each letter transparent, 
except where the light strikes the 
raised, rounded edges of the out- 
line. It is impossible to miss the 
word, and yet it would probably 
be impossible to merge it further 
with the grays of the street scene 
and still have it easily decipher- 
able. In short, it seems utterly 
“right.” The treatment is exactly 
adequate and equal to the thing 
aimed at. 

There is another feature of it 
that invites comment, and that is 
the projection of the initial and 
final letters beyond the square 
edge of the scene. This is another 
proof of artistry. 

Tt was long ago pointed out that 
we do not read by letters. sylla- 
bles or words, but by ideas. We 











do not need to spell a word 
through. We recognize it instantly 
by its shape, its form. Each word 
has a different shape, and this 
difference is intensified when the 
word is set in lower case, for then 
the letters not only differ in thick- 
ness; they also differ in their 
height and depth. In other words, 
you have what the typographers 
call “ascenders” and “descenders,” 
projections above and below the 
normal line of lower case letters. 

That is why lower case is more 
quickly read than capitals. Word- 
forms are more swiftly recog- 
nized, just as an unusually tall or 
an unusually short man can be 
recognized at a distance (without 
close scrutiny, that is to say) more 
readily than a man of average 
stature. 

The Buick people knew all this, 
of course. Their trade name is 
done in upper and lower case let- 
ters. But, in addition, the form 
of the word “Buick” is made more 
quickly recognizable by the projec- 
tion of the curves of the capital 
“B” on the one side, and the 
“ascender” and tail of the “k” on 
the other. 

I suppose the average advertis- 
ing man’s tendency would have 
been to place the word entirely 
within the square. If you have 
decided to have a square, or bor- 
der, that seems the natural place 
to put it. And most men would 
have relied on the contrast be- 
tween the “color” of the lettering 
and the background, plus the 
“shape” of the word, emphasized 
by the use of lower case, to give 
it maximum prominence. But the 
Buick people, even in the previous 
series, had taken this further step 

f “silhouetting” part of the let- 
ters against the outside white 
space, 

All of this inventiveness, care 
and expense would not have been 
necessary, perhaps, if the frank 
intention had been to make the 
most of the word “Buick”; to 
make it, that is, the most promi- 
nent unit in the advertisement. 
But this was not the intention. 
The aim, very evidently, was to 
reduce the attention-arresting value 
of the trade name to the mini- 
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mum, while, at the same time, in- 
creasing its memory- influencing 
value to the maximum. 

It is deliberately thrown back 
and befogged, so to speak, so that 
the car shall be the first thing seen 
in the advertisement. On the 
other hand, everything has been 
done to make the name easily and 
swiftly recognized and “taken in” 
by the subconscious mind, while 
the conscious mind is concentrated 
on the automobile. 


WHAT THE EYE TAKES IN 


It is easily demonstrable that 
the eye takes in and “registers” 
much more than the conscious 
mind sees. You can prove this 
for yourself by looking fixedly at 
some bright object for several mo- 
ments and then closing your eyes. 
The shape of this object will seem 
to be projected luminously on the 
dark screen of your closed lids, 
and the chances are good that be- 
side it will be outlined the shape 
of some other bright object which 
your conscious mind had _ not 
noticed tu be in juxtaposition to 
it. And psycho-analysis goes to 
show that things thus taken in. 
subconsciously, through any of the 
senses, while the conscious mind 
is busy with something else, often 
possess a deep and permanent in- 
fluence upon mind processes. 

This Buick advertisement, there- 
fore, is not merely an excellent 
example of artistic unity in which 
subject and treatment are exactly 
fused and equal to each other. 
Had it been merely that, had it 
been just an example of a problem 
of art-work exactly and wholly 
solved, it would scarcely have been 
worth all this comment. But it 
does seem to me that what has 
been tackled here is much deeper 
than that. It is the problem of 
selling without apparent effort, 
the problem of influencing and 
“haunting” the subconscious with- 
out arousing the resistance of the 
conscious mind by aggressive 
methods. 

And because this advertisement 
marks the half-way line between 
the crudely commercial and the 
extravagantly artistic; because it 
seems to represent the “happy 
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Store arrange- 
ment is the sub- 
ject of a new 
series of articles 
which will begin 
with the March 
13 issue of 
Hardware A ge. 
It is something 
for which the 
hardware trade 
has long waited. 


This series will 
be of an_ in- 
tensely _praclical 
nature and vill 
deal with prob- 
lems of _ store 
arrangement in a 
usable as well as 
interesting way. 





& 
FRANK MAPPES 


Frank Mappes, the author of this series, is an outstand- 
ing figure in the field of store arrangement. He has been 
identified with this work for many years and is a master 
of all its details. 


Mr. Mappes has been connected with a number of the 
best known hardware stores in the United States and has 
planned stores and acted in an advisory capacity to dealers 
throughout the country. He has also been with the 
Winchester organization as store engineer and planned 
the store arrangement and equipment used as exclusive 
Winchester features. He is a recognized expert whose 
articles will be read eagerly by hardware men. 


This series will be one more special feature such as 
Hardware Age is running constantly to help make hard- 
ware dealers the best retail merchants possible. It is very 
largely due to this editorial alertness that Hardware Age 
is read by hardware men as “‘part of the hardware busi- 
ness” and used by: manufacturers as a sure means of 
profitable contact with the trade. 


Mr. Mappes’ articles begin in the March 13 issue of 
Hardware Age. Shall we send you a copy of this issue? 


HARDWARE 


259 West 59 “ Street New York City ’ 
MEMBER A.B.C, and A.B.P. 
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How many friends 


can you make— 
and how ? 





The Economist Group 
regularly reaches the key 
figures in this country’s 
distributive scheme— 
45,000 executives and 
buyers of 35,000 fore- 
most stores, located in 
over 10,000 cities and 
towns and doing 75% of 
the nation’s total dry 
goods business] 
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PEAKING of “dry goods” (which term pretty 
well covers most personal property from safety- 
pins to Persian rugs) your product can make only 
as many friends as the merchants of the country 
have already made. 


—only a hundred million purchasers! 


The merchant himself is the world’s biggest buyer 
—he is also the world’s star salesman. The mer- 
chant predetermines the choices of the nation. 
Nine out of ten of the sales he makes are direct 
returns on his own personality and promotion. 


He is the builder of your prosperity. 


Good advertising that reaches the merchant, 
though ultra-economical, is ultra-effective. The 
aaa worries over “what to buy” are just as 
serious as yours over “how to sell.” Prove your 
points to him and he’ll tell and sell the world 


for you. 


The merchant controls the future of your product 
—cultivate him! 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (National, Weekly) 
MERCHANT ECONOMIST (Zoned, Fortnightly) 


New York — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco 
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medium” between the “dollar- 
ninety-eight-do-it- “now” advertise- 
ment and the “isn’t-this-lovely- 
remove-your-hat” advertisement, I 
do think it warrants the attention 
here lavished upon it. 

Perhaps I am all wrong. Per- 
haps it is not worth anyone’s while 
to probe as deeply into the accom- 
plishment of a single advertise- 
ment. Perhaps the thoughts 
derived from this or any other 
experimental analysis of such lim- 
ited scope can never be co-ordi- 
nated into critical principles, can 
never be gene sralized and placed 
at the service of all who practice 
advertising. 


Death of Alphonsus P. Haire 


Alphonsus P. Haire, managing editor 
of The Haire Publications and _vice- 
president and treasurer of The Haire 


Publishing Company, New York, died 
at his home in Brooklyn, on March 4. 
Mr. Haire entered the _ publishing 


business in 1908 as editor of The Lace 


and Embroidery Review. In May, 1911, 
he formed the publishing company 
which has been conducted under his 


His first publication was 
Dress Essentials. This was followed by 
The Corset and Underwear Review, 
The Notion and Novelty Review, Tex- 
tiles and The Inland Merchant. Last 
year he merged The Lace and Em- 
broidery Review with Dress Essentials. 
He was forty-one years of age. 


own name. 


Reamer Account for 
J. Roland Kay 


The Foster Johnson Reamer Company, 
Elkhart, Ind., manufacturer of reamers 
for reconditioning motors, has appointed 
the J. Roland Kay Company, Chicago, 
to direct its advertising. Business papers 
and newspapers are to be used for this 
account. 


Paper Jobbers to Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, an organization of wholesale paper 
jobbers, will hold its twenty-first annual 
meeting at New York on April 7, 8 and 
9. Problems of importance affecting the 
distribution of paper will be discussed. 


H. D. Menken Joins Frohman 
Agency 
Harold D. Menken has joined the 
staff of Louis H. Frohman, advertising 
agent, New York, in an executive capac- 
ity. He had been with Sherman & Le- 
bair, Inc. 
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Mattress Manufacturers Want 
Fraud Eliminated 


BetteR BeEpDING ALLIANCE 
oF AMERICA 

Curcaco, Itt., March 1, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are subscribers to Printers’ Ink 
and have noted with a great deal of 
pleasure the publicity you are giving 
to our campaign to eliminate fraud in 
the mattress industry, particularly the 
use of filthy pow PN ote materials 
which are used to fill mattresses that 
are labeled and sold as new to the un- 
suspecting public. 

We are_co-operating fully with the 
National Vigilance Committee in its 
effort to clean up the industry by giv- 
ing publicity to the questionable prac- 
tices of unscrupulous mattress manufac- 
turers. We feel that in carrying on this 
campaign that we are doing a real good 
for the people of this country in warn- 
ing and protecting them against the 
filthy and oftentimes diseased mate- 
rials obtained by conscienceless, so- 
called mattress manufacturers from 
every source known to the junk dealer 
and rag picker. The Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World are to be 
complimented on the effective work they 
are doing to eliminate these conditions 
and you also are to be congratulated 
on the part you are doing by giving 
publicity to the facts. It is something 
the public should appreciate. 

Better BeppInGc ALLIANCE 
oF AMERICA, 


S. J. Mitts, 
Secretary. 


1924. 


Derby Brown with Elliott 
Addressing Machine 


Derby Brown has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the lliott Ad- 
dressing Machine Company, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Until recently he headed 
an advertising agency under his own 
name at Boston, which, as recently re- 
ported, has been bought by Albert 
Frank & Company, New York, with 
which it has been merged. 


A. J. Palmer Joins Printed 
Salesmanship 


Arthur J. Palmer has joined the pro- 
duction staff of Printed Salesmanship, 
Inc., New York, direct advertising. 

He was formerly an account execu- 
tive with Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. At one time 
Mr. Palmer was advertising manager 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Pump Account for Michel 


Agency 

Machine Works, Bald- 
winville, N. Y., manufacturer of cen- 
trifugal pumps, has placed its adver- 
ow | account with A. Eugene Michel 
and Staff, New York advertising agency. 


The Morris 
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Enterprise of Florists in 
Getting Business 





Their Business Is Usually Con- 
sidered to Be of a Local Nature, 
But It Frequently Becomes Na- 
tion-wide, Due to Their Accept- 
ance of the Idea to “Telegraph” 





Flowers 
J. W. Ropcers 
FLorist 
Dayton, OHIO0. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

— ——_——- of our city is having 
a formal opening of his new building. 
We feel certain that you will want 
to send a floral tribute. We will be 
very glad indeed to take care of same 
as we have the decoration and can tie 
your order in a very fitting way with 
the general decorating scheme. If you 
desire to send flowers wire me at my 


expense, 
J. W. Ropcers. 


RINTERS’ INK frequently re- 

ceives letters such as this one 
from Mr. Rodgers. Florists in 
various parts of the country give 
us frequent opportunity to con- 
tribute flowers to different occa- 
sions. That we are thus solicited 
confirms the statement that PRint- 
ERS’ INK has sometimes made to 
the effect that florists are about as 
energetic a group of retailers as 
can be found anywhere. While 
other classes of retail merchants 
are twiddling their thumbs wait- 
ing for business to seek them, pro- 
gressive florists go out after it. 
The significant thing about it is 
that while a florist must neces- 
sarily operate within the confines 
of his community, many florists 
have extended the solicitation of 
business to the whole world. Can 
any other type of retailer show 
such a record of enterprise? 

There is an organization in the 
retail floral field known as the 
Florist’s Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation. Members of this associa- 
tion can deliver flowers anywhere, 
by wiring the order to the member 
of the association that is located 
near where the delivery is to be 
made. Many members, however, 
are not content with the telegraph 
orders that come in unsolicited. 





They try to stimulate orders of 
this sort. Mr. Rodgers is evidently 
a merchant of this type. 

When the National Association 
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of Bankers held its convention in 
New York City two or three years 
ago, a_ local member 
thought of the plan of suggesting 
to all F. T. D members through- 
out the United States and Canada 
that they urge the local banks to 
send flowers to anyone associated 
with that bank who may have been 
attending the convention. It was 
explained that the floral order 
could be wired to New York and 


the delivery made to the hotel 
where the banker was. staying. 
This idea brought a handsome 


piece of business to the New York 
florist who conceived it. 

A similar plan is often worked 
when other large bodies convene, 
such as the opening of a State leg- 
islature or a Rotarian meeting. 
The trouble with the scheme is 
that many florists have become too 
zealous in promoting the plan. It 
is needless to say that it is in very 
bad taste, for example, to solicit 
orders for flowers from the fam- 
ily when bereavement enters the 
household. 

Also, in too many cases the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery As- 
sociation has engineered stunts 
with no other idea than to get free 
newspaper publicity. Nevertheless 
the fundamental plan of the work 
of this body is sound. Those in 
other industries should be able to 
get suggestions from the florists 
that could be usable in their fields. 
The very fact that small retail 
dealers in this line have been able 
to extend a purely local business 
to one that extends everywhere is 
sufficient justification of the plan. 
We know of a small florist com- 
ing down to his shop in the morn- 
ing and finding that $800 worth of 
business came to him from. all 
over the country during the night. 
Any idea that produces business 
on that scale for a single retailer 
cannot be decried. Of course it is 
only fair to say that the associa- 
tion would unquestionably not 
have been so successful if it were 
not for the acceptance created for 
flowers through the splendid ad- 
vertising of the slogan “Say It 
with Flowers,” which is carried 
on by the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 
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We have 
the facts 


Complete and con- 
vincing facts are now 
available, showing 
exactly what kind of 
people read Life—also 
Life’s leadership 
among class papers 
from a standpoint of 
circulation and econ- 


omy. May we show 
you these facts? 


Life§ 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Advertising and 


| pera yseanen every manufacturer of a gro- 
cery specialty knows that the chain stores 
increase in number from year to year—that they 
are now doing about 50% of the retail grocery 
business in the larger cities, and that the aver- 
age chain store is equal in sales volume to three 
average old line grocery stores—but some manu- 
facturers lose sight of these facts when planning 
their advertising. 


The Thompson survey showed that the upper 
strata of society in the cities, represented by 
14% of the families, receive five different maga- 
zines per family. It’s a certainty that very few 
of those families*are customers of the chain 
stores. 


The women who crowd the chain stores carry 
their purchases home, and they are the house- 
wives of the remaining 86% of the families, in 
the cities, who average less than one magazine 
per family. 


Do you believe that the once-a-month visit 
of a food advertisement, competing for atten- 
tion with hundreds of other advertisements, in 
the same publication, can increase demand at the 
chain stores? 


The chain store is a mass proposition—g 5% 
are located in cities and suburbs served by Street 
Cars. The most logical medium in which to 
advertise to the customers of the chain stores is 
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he Chain Stores 


the vehicle that retailers are dependent upon— 
please read the following from the New York 
Times of February roth, 1924— 


MERCHANTS OPPOSE BUSES 


Threaten Reducing Employes If 
Cars Are Not Restored 


AKRON, Ohio, Feb. 9.—Declaring 
that if the present bus system is pro- 
longed it will become necessary for 
them to curtail expenses by releasing 
employes, members of the Akron Mer- 
chants’ Association at a meeting today 
demanded immediate resumption of 
street car service at a fare of 6 cents, 
pending negotiations for an adequate 
service, in a resolution presented to 
Mayor Rybolt and the City Council. 

The resolution said “the bus system 
is inadequate because it is incapable of 
supplying a reasonable service." 

One of the chief reasons for a resump- 
tion of street car service was because 
of “serious losses being incurred by 
local merchants,” the resolution as- 
serted. In some cases sales had de- 
creased from one-third to one-half, the 
resolution said. 


Insure and increase your business with the 
chain stores by using Street Car advertising, 
which constantly reaches all classes including the 
families who are the regular customers of the 


chain stores. 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


CURRENT OPINION 


“AS the very nature of our publication te- 

quires exceptionally speedy, dependable 
service, we feel that you as well as we have 
just cause for pride in the fact that Current 
Opinion—in all the years you have been print- 
ing it—has never missed a news-stand date.” 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
Fred Dolan, Sec’y & Treas. 


BATTERY of high-speed 

rotary web presses, an effi- 
cient and modernly equipped 
composing room and an excel- 
lent two-color press depart- 
ment have been important 
factors in earning Mr. Dolan’s 
commendation. 
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ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Printers Since &ighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 


VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 





One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant 
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How Association of National Adver- 
tisers Is Studying Distribution Costs 


Its Members, 


Who Are Sales Managers Selling through Advertising, 


Want Benefits of Mass Selling Understood as Readily 
as Benefits of Mass Production 


By P. L. Thomson 


Association of National Advertisers, and Publicity Manager, 
Western Electric Company 


President, Ass 


MAJOR—perhaps the major 

business problem of today 

is lowering distribution costs. 

More and more the public is in- 

quiring into that phase of its liv- 

ing costs, and more and more that 
inquiry must be met. 

Advertising as a powerful agent 
in distribution cannot stand un- 
questioned. If it is to carry on, 
it must convince not only the 
seller that it is in his interests to 
advertise, but the buyer that he, 
too, is better off. In effect, we 
cannot justify advertising by 
merely showing that more goods 
can be sold; we must show that 
more goods can be sold more 
cheaply. 

But after all, advertising is but 
one item in distribution costs. It 
is, so far as the advertiser is con- 
cerned, a means, not an end. To 
him it is one method of selling, of 
merchandising, and he must con- 
stantly keep an open mind to its 
failures as well as its successes. 
He must watch it along with all 
the other means he employs to 
dispose of his goods and to lessen 
his costs of selling. 

It was with this in mind that 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers devoted its annual meet- 
ing to a discussion not alone of 
advertising but of distribution as 
a national problem. The associa- 
tion is something more than its 
name implies, for its members are 
not merely advertising men. They 
might be described as sales man- 
agers who sell through advertis- 
ing but not through advertising 
alone. 

Its membership is made up of 
concerns which have or look for 
a national market, and its field 
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has widened with years. Its mem- 
bers are seeking light more and 
more on all the factors of distri- 
bution, 

I have said that the national 
advertiser is finding himself in- 
creasingly concerned with the 
public state of mind as to distri- 
bution in general and advertising 
in particular. Our buying public, 
I think, is far more familiar with 
the argument that mass produc- 
tion leads to lowered costs of 
manufacture than it is with the 
equally logical argument that mass 
production must depend on mass 
consumption and that one potent 
means of creating that consump- 
tion power lies in mass selling 
through advertising. It is a circle 
but by no means a vicious circle. 

We are not unused, also, to 
the argument that one of the ad- 
vertising evils lies in its stimula- 
tion of buying power, in the im- 
petus it gives needless spending. 
There may be some truth in that, 
but isn’t there another side that 
even if advertising has had some- 
thing to do with “the high cost 
of living,” it has led, also, to “the 
high class of living?” 

O. D. Street, formerly general 
manager of distribution for the 
Western Electric Company, put 
it forcefully when he said: 


Advertising has done more than any- 
thing else to raise the standard of living 
in this country, and that higher standard 
of living has of necessity increased the 
cost of living. The demands for a re- 
duction in the cost of living are never 
coupled with a desire to reduce the 
standard of living. 


This is a point of view which 
might well be brought home to 
the American public when it 
seeks, and professes to find, in 
advertising a cause of high living 
costs. 
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But while we may well justify 
advertising as a sound and eco- 
nomical means of reaching a 
wider market, while we may 
with justice tell the consumer that 
advertising is not a burden borne 
by him, we need not deny that 
there is waste in advertising; nor 
can we justify waste in that 
branch of selling any more than 
we can justify waste in retailing 
or in transportation by railroad. 

There has been, however, much 
loose talk about advertising waste, 
one along the line upon which I 
have just touched—that of waste 
to the consumer in increased costs 
—the other along the line of 
waste to the advertiser through 
misdirected effort. 


ALL WASTES ADD TO COSTS 


This latter waste must of neces- 
sity be a weight on selling cost 
An advertisement that does not 
produce results is a burden that 
must be borne. It has not the 
justification of the successful 
advertisement, that it helps to re- 
duce costs by increasing produc- 
tion. Yet advertising is an in- 
tangible thing, and its results 
cannot always be reckoned in 
immediate dollars and cents. 

All through the work which the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers is doing, runs the thought 
of lowering distribution costs, not 
alone by advertising, but in other 
ways. Among the things that con- 
tribute to the high costs of distri- 
bution are at least two which no 
one can remove and which, pre- 
sumably, no one would wish to 
remove — the complexity of 
modern life, and the American 
desire for individual advancement. 
Our great-grandfathers, who dealt 
with themselves and their neigh- 
bors—the farmer of a few gen- 
erations back, who lived almost 
entirely from his farm—had no 
problem of distribution. 

There are wastes in selling 
which are sure to occupy increas- 
ingly the attention of manufac- 
turers and distributors. 

The question of multiplicity of 
selling agencies runs along many 
lines. We have heard many times 
that there are too many retailers; 
but there is one question that is 
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less often answered, and that is: 
Are the number of retailers in- 
creasing in proportion to the 
population? In other words, if 
we assume that there is an ab- 
normal situation, that the country 
is over-stocked with retail stores, 
is that a condition which is grow- 
ing worse or one that time is 
tending to better? To that ques- 
tion Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Di- 
rector of the Retail Research As- 
sociation, has undertaken to find 
an answer. He points out that 
in the census of 1920, under the 
heading of occupations, there were 
1,328,000 retailers, while in 1910 
there were 1,195,000, a 12 per cent 
increase as against 15 per cent 
increase in population. Further 
Dr. Nystrom explains: 


The increase in number of dealers has 
not kept up with the increase of popu- 
lation since 1890. While every ten-year 
period has shown an increase in the 
number of dealers, that increase has not 
been in the same proportion as the in- 
crease in population. But the increase 
from 1910 to 1920—that is, this 12 per 
cent increase that I have just mentioned 

was a larger increase than in any 
ten-year period before, back to 1890. 

And I take it that that must be due 
not to any well-defined trend of increase 
in number of retailers, but rather to the 
fact that the census was taken in June, 
1920, at the very peak of the buying— 
good business period, at least, as it was 
sized up—and that there were a number 
of people who were rushing into the 
business at that time and who were 
counted, but who have since dropped 
out, and that there were new lines of 
business being established at that time 
that had not entered into the count of 
the number of retail dealers before. So 
that, if anything, I don’t think the in- 
crease of 12 per cent represented a 
normal increase, but that in another ten- 
year period, if the trend that has been 
continuous since 1890 should continue, 
we should see only an increase of about 
half the percentage of the increase in 
population. 


Coupled with these questions of 
agencies of selling comes nat- 
urally the whole policy of uniform 
prices, a subject to which the 
national advertiser is constantly 
giving more attention. The chain 
store, the mail-order house, the 
department store and the shop 
dealing in but one kind of goods, 


‘all offer varying services to the 


buyer. On this point Dr. Nystrom 
makes this suggestion: 
A very considerable portion of the 


public is interested in each of these 
kinds of services offered by these vari- 
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Editorial Investment 


Offices: O paper can hold 
SS the consistent at- 
CHICAGO tention of the leaders 

360 North Michigan Ave. of a major industry 
Be ny I on a shoestring edi- 
TULSA, OKLA. torial investment. All 
a. the office-space shown 
HOUSTON, TEXAS above, which is re- 
se siainaclenaiine quired for the editing 


and management of 
National Petroleum 
News, is in itself a 
direct measure of a 
sounder policy. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
ABC fy EWS 











Members 
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A Worth While 
Radio Market | 


Providence has four broadcasting stations oper- 
ating regularly each day from 10 A. M. till 11 or 
12 P. M. each furnishing its share of instruction and 
entertainment. Station WJAR through an arrange- 
ment with station WEAF broadcasts to the people 
of this section events of national importance such 
as the President’s Message, the Roll Call of Cities, 
etc., also special New York programs several eve- 
nings (including Sunday) each week. There are 
three other licensed stations within five miles which 
broadcast occasionally. 


These have made Providence and Rhode Island 
one of the best radio markets in the country. This 
is proven by the fact that there are 10 wholesale 
radio firms and 85 retail outlets in this city besides 
many other stores selling parts only. 


The Providence Journal and The Evening Bul- 
letin, Rhode Island’s Great Newspapers, publish 
complete, up-to-the-minute programs daily, and 
The Providence Sunday Journal carries a complete 
full-sized Radio section. With their responsive | 
reader influence they offer to advertisers thorough | 
coverage of this prosperous Rhode Island market 
at a minimum cost. 








Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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ous retail channels of distribution. It 
seems to me, therefore, that account 
should be taken of the fact that there 
is a difference in cost of selling, a dif- 
ference in margin necessary for these 
different units, different kinds of dis- 
tributing channels. The difference in 
service certainly merits a difference in 
remuneration, and on that account, and 
just as a passing suggestion, I don’t see 
how a policy of one price to all classes 
of dealers can be justified. Such a 
policy is very satisfactory to an organi- 
zation that desires to sell but one channel 
and doesn’t care particularly whether it 
gets its distribution through the other 
channels or not. But if there is a desire 
to reach that part of the public which 
deals largely with the other classes of 
retail channels, then the one price to all 
won’t work. 

I realize the drawbacks of making a 
difference in prices or a difference in 
policies for different retail channels. It 
has been tried, and with a = deal of 
grief, too, I think I may add, a great 
many national advertisers; ae | it is a 
difficult thing to have two or three planks 
in one’s sales policy, each one fitting a 
d.fferent channel of distribution. It is 
a difficult thing to handle through a 
sales organization, because usually it is 
a difficult thing to get the salesman to 
understand even one policy and carry 
that out effectively. But distribution is 
becoming more complex, these different 
channels are there, they are all serving 
some part of the public in the way that 
the public wants to be served, and I 
think it resolves itself down into a 
problem of how we shall educate our 
sales organizations so that we may 
able to put into effect sales policies that 
will make it possible to distribute to all 
of these organizations. 


What I have written down in 
the foregoing pages is not offered 
as the solution of the problems 
of distribution. It is suggestive 
rather of the significant broaden- 
ing point of view of the Amer- 
ican business men charged with 
responsibility of directing national 
advertising campaigns. They 
themselves have come to recognize 
advertising as one of the useful 
tools of creating markets for their 
products or their service—as one 
of the factors of shortening the 
road from factory to consumer 
and decreasing the cost of getting 
the product from the one to the 
other, to the end that the con- 
sumer may buy to better advan- 
tage. 

They believe that some measure 
at least of the critical attitude of 
the public toward advertising is 
based upon a misconception of 
what it is and what it is doing in 
decreasing the cost of the world’s 
goods. That is perhaps because 
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in the past so much of the public’s 
attention has been drawn to ad- 
vertising as though it were an 
end in itself rather than a means 
to an end. 


WHY NON-ADVERTISER CAN GET 
“LOW-PRICE TALK” ACROSS 


Fruitless discussions on adver- 
tising as an art—advertising as a 
science—advertising as a profes- 
sion—extravagant stories in news- 
papers and magazines about the 
tremendous amounts of money 
spent in advertising appropriations 
—the surprisingly large cost of 
space in certain mediums of wide 
national circulation — tremendous 
paper salaries paid to copy writers 
—advertising expositions display- 
ing the mechanical processes of the 
engraver, the  electrotype, color 
printing, magazine making and 
all the rest—an atmosphere of 
magic and mystery about this 
enormously powerful force—is it 
any wonder that the public mis- 
understands and is ready to be- 
lieve the seller of a non-advertised 
product who points out that it is 
cheap because the maker saves all 
the unnecessary cost of publicity? 

We who spend our money for 
advertising know full well its jus- 
tification as a legitimate and eco- 
nomical means of building good- 
will, establishing our markets and 
providing the service we offer the 
consumers; but we have a long 
road ahead in educating the public 
to a proper appreciation of adver- 
tising’s place in the economy of 
things. 

Perhaps the foregoing sidelights 
on what the national advertising 
manager is regarding as the im- 
portant aspects of his job may not 
be without value in this educa- 
tional process. 


Ruckstell Axle Account with 
Ferry-Hanly 


The Ruckstell Sales & Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of Ruckstell 
Axles for light automobiles and trucks, 
has placed its advertising with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, of 
Kansas City., Mo. The Ruckstell com- 
an has executive sales offices at 
erkeley, Calif., Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver and Kansas City. The advertis- 
ing, which will be directed from Kan- 
sas City, starts immediately in State 
and sectional farm papers. 








How Executives Are Using 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Some Suggestions by Manufacturers Who Swap Experiences 


By Roy Dickinson 


ALES and advertising are not 

things apart. In the most suc- 
cessful and important concerns 
they are built in as integral parts 
of the company policy, closely 
allied to the production, finance, 
personnel, purchasing and all other 
departments of a business. A 
manufacturer who is an important 
and consistent advertiser is almost 
always a leader in his field. His 
vision is broader, his problems 
more diverse. He is not content to 
stand still. He is continually in- 
vestigating new sales outlets, mak- 
ing improvements in his product, 
adding new items and preparing 
to invade new markets. The gen- 
eral manager of operations, the 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, as well as the president, 
sales manager and advertising 
manager in concerns which use 
advertising as one of the forces 
to build business on a sound foun- 
dation, are keenly interested in the 
ideas of manufacturers in other 
lines who advertise. The maker 
of a line of advertised food prod- 
ucts has more in common with the 
leader in the carpet sweeper field 
than he has with an unimportant 
trailer in his own line who is sell- 
ing a private brand line to a few 
big buyers. 

These manufacturers who have 
the same general sales problems 
are big enough and broad enough 
to swap ideas for each other’s ben- 
efit. They are thus enabled to 
use Printers’ INK, a clearing 
house of manufacturers’ ideas, as 
a tool to help solve their day-by- 
day problems. 

There is a difference between 
merely reading Printers’ INK 
and using it. We have been asked 
by many of our subscribers to tell 
some of the ways in which Print- 
ERS’ INK is being used as such a 
tool, and are glad to pass some of 
the experiences on for the benefit 


of other manufacturers who are 
subscribers. 

The president of a progressive 
company knows how important it 
is to feed ideas to his whole or- 
ganization continually. Thus 
N. F. Thompson, Jr., president 
of the Burson Knitting Company, 
writes : 


Burson KnitTING COMPANY 
Rockrorp, Itu., March 3, 1924 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The executives of our organization 
read your publications with interest and 
we try to adapt the ideas printed in them 
to the uses of our own peculiar prob- 
lems. It gives us inspiration to see 
what others have done, and while the 
plans we evolvé may not be the same, 
it is, nevertheless, inspiring to read 
about what others have done. 

N. F. THompson, Jr., 
President. 


Charles W. Brown, president 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, is a busy man. He re- 
ceives very many publications, 
some of which he reads carefully. 
He writes in part: 


PittspurRGH Pxiate GLass CoMPANY 

PittspurGH, Pa., March 3, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Frequently I have made the remark 
that if I read all the publications that 
are worth while that come to my desk 
each day I could not do anything else. 
Hence with a limited amount of time I 
can only read these various publications 
according to my limitations. Compari- 
sons are always odious, but rating on 
a percentage basis, I should give 
Printers’ INK a standing of about 75 
per cent compared with all similar pub- 
lications that come to my desk. 

Our vice-president and chairman of 
the commercial department reads 
Printers’ InK occasionally, and_ our 
general manager of paint sales and ad- 
vertising manager read it with even 
more regularity and attention. 

f I had more time to read I should 
probably read Printers’ INK more care- 
fully, but even you cannot read every- 
thing that you would like to read. For 
example, I have an excellent and sapi- 
ent article in one of the standard 
monthly magazines which will probably 
never receive your attention, unless 
perchance you should take the trouble 
to look it up on account of my noti- 
fication. 

Evidently I am not very busy this 
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(HE thoroughness of the coverage of its 
field by The Arizona Republican is in- 
dicated by the fact that more newspapers 
are delivered to paid subscribers and sold 
in Phoenix than there are houses or fam- 
ilies in its city limits. 

A recent study of circulation coverage by “National 
Advertising,” a trade journal of the advertising business, 
revealed the fact that with 100% coverage daily and 
103% coverage Sundays, the Republican has the highest 


percentage of city coverage of all the newspapers of the 
Pacific and inland southwest. 
















% of City % of City 
ARIZONA Coverage CALIFORNIA Coverage 
NIX FRESNO 
2 Pin casssaneee 100 Republican, dly............ 95 
Republican, Sun........... 103 Republican, Sun........... 99 
SAN JOSE 
OL NGELES Merc.-Herald, dly.......... 81 
Mert, Givs. «<< 60.0000 73 Merc.-Herald, Sun......... 85 
a a 44 STOCKTON 
tS errr 38 ES Ore 92 
ee a See 31 SAN BERNARDINO 
Ramieer, Bas... ..cccvce 84 Cn ndgs:03.0405'o0%5.60 66 
I a4. 60s 00's 6 6:9: 55 Medes t:00 00006008 69 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA 
uv St eee 53 J ees 82 
CO, Giles ccccccccces 43 EG 6.6.666-4.0-0.60 cae 55 
sas. 6.0 wien perrene 37 OREGON 
Se eer 29 PORTLAND 
I, WIS. oo. 0:0 3.2 0:0.0:018 28 Journal, dly............... 60 
Examiner, Sun...........- 90 Oregonian, dly............ 54 
Chronicle, Sun............. 38 Tame, GW... ....000c000 52 
OAKLAND Rs 6 6cd 0 9:0 6-0 36 
ES ree 54 Gregonian, Sum...........% 79 
Post-Enquirer, dly......... 23 ee 65 
WE, Ros os cc cccwen 55 UTAH 
LONG BEACH OGDEN 
ME, GIs 6 00+ 2 eb 69 Stan.-Examiner, dly........ 88 
es ow oules a0 ew 63 Stan.-Examiner, Sun....... 92 
Telegram, Sam..........-- 65 SALT LAKE CITY 
. feo 61 Tribune, dly... 55 
BERKELEY Tribune, Sun.. 84 
Gazette, dly.. .46 NEVADA 
PASADENA RENO 
Star-News,dly..100 Gazette, dly.. .100 
SAN DIEGO NEW MEXICO 
Union, dly.... 58 ALBUQUERQUE 
Sun, dly...... 54 Journal, dly... 84 
Union, Sun... 82 WEST TEXAS 
SACRAMENTO EL PASO 
Bee, dly...... 89 Herald, dly... 54 


Times, Sun... 64 


eArizona Republican~ Phoenix Arizona 


This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Chancery Building 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bidg. 
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For Thirty-Eight Years 


Since 1886 YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY has beena 
dependable friend and a powerful influence in the lives of 
200,000 young people. In many homes it is being read by 
the second generation. In all these years not a single issue 
has failed to be printed and mailed on time. 


A glance at any recent issue—with its illustrated feature 
page on Winter Sports (or an equally timely subject); its 
pages of short and continued stories by the best writers; 
another full page with photographs of things, places and 
people of current interest; its regular departments and 
many articles of practical and helpful service—explains 
fully how YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY has won the 
young folks and come to be the “family paper” in thou- 
sands of homes. 


Such a publication, with such a record, can ren- 
der unusual advertising service to you in reach- 
ing 200,000 homes where tie wants and desires 
of their young people are the big consideration. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


“Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Bors anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Gir_s’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 





Tue Boys’ WorLD 
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afternoon, but I do like to commend 
excellence in any line, and I think you 
have good reason to be congratulated 
on the continued progress and success 
that you have made with Printers’ INK. 
CuarLes W. Brown, 
President. 


Every human being is fallible, 
nor can any publication claim 100 
per cent of the subscriber’s time 
and interest. Thus we thank Mr. 
Brown for the 75 per cent rating. 
It is a high compliment coming 
from the busy head of a company 
with assets of more than $70,000,- 
000. 

The use of editorial material 
for the benefit of the sales force 
has long been a custom among 
leading manufacturers. The 
White Sewing Machine Company, 
for example, writes: 


Wuite Sew1nG MacHINeE CoMPANY 
CLEvELAND, O., March 4, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Our director of sales, Mr. F. M. 
Payne, reads both Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, and we know 
that he appreciates a good deal of the 
sales material which can be gathered 
from the articles in both publications. 

The writer reads Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, and has for several years, 
and reads it over pretty carefully each 
and every month, as well as PRINTERS’ 
Ink, which is handed to me by our 
Mr. Payne. We get out a good many 
bulletins to our sales force and many 
of our ideas are gathered from items 
read in Printers’ ‘INK. 

L. A. Wootsey, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Mgr. 


A recent letter from the Scott 
& Fetzer Company, maker of 
Vacuette Suction Sweepers, 
brings out an interesting point. 
The manufacturer who uses ad- 
vertising to build his own busi- 
ness on a sound foundation is 
particularly interested in the ad- 
vertising of publishers, advertis- 
ing agencies, and other sellers of 
mediums and service who take 
their own medicine. G. H. Scott, 
president of the company, writes: 


Tue Scott & Fetzer CoMPANY 
CieveLtann, O., March 5, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Two copies of Printers’ Ink are re- 
ceived in our office each month, and 
both Mr. Fetzer and myself take a great 
deal of interest in reading them 

While we are, of course, interested 
in the editorial articles, we are espe- 
cially interested in the advertisements, 
as we can nearly always get a new 
sales idea from them. Our business is 
like most businesses, about 90 per cent 
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sales and 10 per cent manufacturing. 
If we think certain articles or adver- 
tisements would be of interest to our 
sales department, they are marked and 
read by Mr. Marandeau, our 
director of sales, and Mr. Ralph H. 
Jones, assistant sales manager, as well 
as others in the sales department. 
Scort, 
President. 


The credit department is im- 
portant to the president of the 
company, even though the sales 
manager may sometimes think it 
cramps his style. Thus the 
Printers’ InxK articles on credit 
receive the close attention of 
W. H. Pritz, president of the 
John Mueller Licorice Company: 


Tue Joun Muetrer Licorice Company 

Cincinnati, O., March 4, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

e find that Printers’ INK is a very 
suggestive publication and our sales and 
credit departments use it as a sort of 
manual of ideas. It is the next best 
thing to an open forum where business 
men can swap experiences, and we can 
heartily recommend the reading of it to 
any executive who will take enough 
time from his daily routine to indulge 
in constructive idleness. 

W. N. Pritz, 
President. 


The Traub Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturing jeweler, 
maker of the nationally known 
and advertised Orange Blossom 
Rings, uses Printers’ INK by 
checking the articles which help 
meet its own problems. E. E. 
Bross, president of the company, 
writes : 


Traus MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Detroit, Micu., March 1, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Printers’ INK is one of the most in- 
teresting publications that come to my 
attention. 

It contains many splendid ideas on 
selling, advertising and merchandising, 
which are always of interest to me. 

After reading, check articles and 
pass it to the other executives. Since 
our organization is not large, the one 
weekly and monthly copy seem suffi- 


cient. 
E. E. Bross, 
President. 


In a large concern like the 
H. J. Heinz Company more copies 
are needed. As O. Carson 
writes: 


H. J. Hetnz Company 
PitrspurGH, Pa., March 5, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 
Two copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly 
are received here. One copy goes to 
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the head of the general sales depart- 
ment and the other copy to the head 
of the advertising department. 

Five copies of Printers’ INK are re- 
ceived. nme copy goes to the general 
sales department, one copy to the pres- 
ident’s office, and three copies come to 
the advertising department—one of 
these to the head of the department, 
and the other two are circulated among 
members of this department and also 
among ‘members of the organization 
generally if any particular article ap- 
pears which we think will be of interest 
to them. 

H. J. Hetnz Company, 
J. O. Carson. 


The president of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company follows up his 
check of articles to see that they 
are being used. As the secretary 
of the company tells us: 


Beecu-Nut PackK1nG CoMPANY 

CanajonariE, N. Y., Feb. 29, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Bartlett Arkell, in reading his 
copy of Printers’ INK, marks various 
articles for people in the organization 
to read and then follows them up to see 
that they read them, and if good ideas 
were contained therein, sees that they 
use them. He does not remain content 
with just passing the articles on. 

W. C. ARKELL, 
Secretary. 


The makers of Murine use 
Printers’ INK for both their ex- 
ecutives and their sales _ force. 
Frank G. Hall, secretary-manager, 
writes: 


Murine Eye Remepy Co. 
Curcaco, Itt., March 1, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We often find articles in Printers’ 
Ink which are not only interesting but 
of value to our traveling representa- 
tives, and we never fail to either tear- 
sheet the article or send the entire copy 
to our “commercial ambassadors.” 

The executives of our company learn 
by means of your articles of important 
parma in our particular field and in- 
teresting statistics as te the cost of vari- 
ous advertising mediums, and changes 
in the organizations of various agencies 
and publications. 

The advantages that an advertiser re- 
ceives from reading Printers’ INK reg- 
ularly are really too numerous to men- 
tion, and we all appreciate your publi- 
cation. 

Murine Eve Remepy Co., 
Frank G. Hatt, 
Secretary-Manager. 


The president 


of O. W. Rich- 
ardson & Co., advertisers of Rich- 
Tex home _ furnishings, takes 


three copies of Printers’ INK 


and one of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
He writes: 
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O. W. Ricuarpson & Co. 
Cuicaco, Itxt., March 1, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

e are now taking three copies of 
Printers’ Ink, which are mailed as 
follows: 

L. S. Tiffany, president, 7140 Euclid 
Avenue. 


J. W. Lane, advertising manager, 
Riverside, IIl. 

A. H. Henke, assistant advertising 
manager, 3509 Evergreen Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


We are now taking only one copy of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly which also goes 
to the writer. This I pass around to 
the others if there are any special ar- 
ticles in it which I think would interest 
them. 

All of us obtain ideas and inspiration 
from the various articles. Many of 
them I read merely for general knowl- 
edge, as I prefer to read such articles 
rather than a novel. 

L. S. TrFrany, 
President. 


The Pompeian Co. uses Print- 
ERS’ INK both as it appears and 
as a permanent file of ideas for 
future use. Carpenter, 
secretary, writes: 


Tue Pomperan Co. 
CLEvELAND, O., March 3, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We subscribe for about six copies of 
Printers’ Ink. Each copy is marked 
for at least two of our executives. 
When one has finished reading an issue 
it is passed on to the next man. One 
copy is marked for our permanent files 
after it has been read by one of our 
men. 

In addition to this, each one takes it 
upon himself to call to the particular 
attention of others any articles of spe- 
cial value to them. 

Printers’ Ink Monthly is placed in 
our office library for about a month, 
when anyone is at liberty to borrow it 
for a few days. It is then placed on 
the table in our reception room. 

~ A. C. CARPENTER, 
Secretary. 


Warren Wright, president of 
the Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
employs several sales managers. 
He writes us: 


Catumet Baxkinc Powper Co. 

: Cuicaco, Itu., March 3, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink is first reviewed by 
our advertising manager, who passes 
same along to the sales department, 
marking for special attention any article 
which impresses him as being of partic- 
ular interest to the sales managers. 

After it makes its rounds among the 
sales managers it is returned to the ad- 
vertising department for filing. Once 
in a while a detour is necessary because 
of an article that particularly appeals 
to some other department, but primarily 
its value is to the sales and a vertising 
departments. 
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Land a Real One! 


There is no use in spending good money on 
minnow ideas and letting the trout get away. 
Our clients go after sales results with Domi- 
nant Idea advertising — and land them. 


MJunkin ‘Advertising @i 
Company AS 


Five Sout WABASH AvenuE. CHICAGO: 
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A Newspaper with a 
Personality 


The Des Moines Capital is Des Moines’ newspaper. This is 
because The Des Moines Capital serves the city and its institutions 
and its people more fruitfully than any other Des Moines news- 
paper. The Capital and Des Moines are as thoroughly a unity 
in the public mind as water and the wave. 


The Capital has been edited and published for thirty-four years 
by Lafayette Young, Senior. The people of Des Moines and Iowa 
look to the Capital with the utmost faith at all times for sound 
leadership. In an advertising sense, the Capital is a real result 
producer because the people of Des Moines and Iowa have habit- 
ually, for more than thirty years, made their purchases through 
the advertising columns of this newspaper. The Capital’s adver- 
tising is the real servant of both the reader and the advertiser. 
The department stores last year, in accordance with their usual 
custom of more than twenty-five years’ standing, published more 
advertising in the Capital than any other Des Moines newspaper. 
This leadership in the case of the Capital in 1923 amounted to 
418,880 lines. 


All important national advertisers who enter the Des Moines field 
make use of the Capital. Here are a few of them who used the 
capital only in 1923: 


Simmons Beds Edison Electric Appliances 

Old Dutch Cleanser Lloyd Baby Carriage 

Shredded Wheat Sealdsweet Oranges 

Chipso Carter’s Underwear 

Nairn Linoleum Dutch Masters Cigar 

Warren Papers Hickory Garter 

MacLaren’s Mayonnaise Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
Karnak Rugs Franklin Baker Coconut 


Blue Whirl Egg Beater Sunkist Lemons 


Their judgment was vindicated; their sales were satisfactory. 
Any national advertiser can sell Des Moines and the Des Moines 
territory with the Capital alone. To use more newspapers than 
the Capital in Des Moines is extravagance, and an unusual inten- 
sification not needed by national advertisers. 


The present city circulation of the Capital exceeds 29,000 copies 
daily; the total suburban circulation exceeds 16,000 copies daily 
and the total net paid circulation exceeds 63,000 copies daily. 


Che Des Moines Capital 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Special Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Personally I find it interesting be- 
cause of the many viewpoints it affords 
and always edited in a helpful tone, 
without any tendency to disparage any 
policy or method. 

Warren WRIGHT, 


President. 
At the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany Printers’ INK has “first 


call.” A. T. Preyer, sales man- 
ager, writes: 


Tue Vick CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Greenssoro, N. C., March 4, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The company’s copy of PRINTERS’ Ink 
is turned over to our “Plan and Copy 
Department,” who read items in which 
they are interested, and then mark, for 
the attention of different ones in the 
organization, any articles of interest to 
the various departments. 

In addition to the company’s sub- 
scription, a number of us have personal 
subscriptions, end we also refer items 
of interest to special departments. In 
this way there is a double check, you 
might say, on articles being read by 
parties most interested. 

It is unnecessary to say that we_all 
get a lot of good out of Printers’ Ink 
—both the weekly and monthly—and it 
has “first call” when put on our desks. 

A. T. PREYER, 
Sales Manager. 


“The World’s Largest Mail- 
Order Jewelers,” Baird - North 
Company, finds much in Print- 
ers’ INK to interest its buyers. 
Thus J. F. Hussey, president of 
the company, suggests such a use: 


Barrp-NortH Company 
Provipence, R. I., Feb. 29, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ INK is read quite exten- 
sively by different members of our office, 
particularly our buyers find many arti- 
cles in it pertaining to results experi- 
enced by other mail-order houses and 
which are helpful to them; also we 
derive many good ideas from the edi- 
torials as regards advertising and gen- 
eral experiences of many other concerns 
in similar businesses to our own. 

It is a publication which I always 
look forward to reading from cover to 
cover with a great deal of interest. 

J. F. Hussey, 
President. 


Sales letters are an ever-present 
problem to the executives of a 
manufacturing company. M. P. 
Yates, sales manager of William 
R. Warner & Company, uses 
Printers’ INK often for this pur- 
pose: 


Wiittam R. Warner & Company, Ine. 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Printers’ INK comes to us regularly, 
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and is literally digested by the writer. 
Frankly, there are many good points 
of interest to live-wire sales managers 
to be found in Printers’ Inx. They 
often act as inspiration for sales letters 
which bring about results. 
M. P. Yates, 
Sales Manager. 


Carl Casey, president of the 
Stone Straw Co., is interested 
primarily in national distribution. 
He writes: 


Tue Stone Straw Co, 

W'asuinctTon, D. C., March 1, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink is instructive and al- 
ways interesting, but we are particularly 
benefited by articles concerning national 
distribution, which plays such an im- 
portant part in our merchandising. 

In comparing our methods and experi- 
ences with those of others, we feel that 
we are put in position to adopt policies 
which are likely to be most effective. 

Cart Casey, 
President. 


The purchasing agent, too, finds 
much to interest him in Printers’ 
INK. R. Brennan, of the 
Stafford Company, writes: 


Tue Srtarrorp Company 
READVILLE, Mass., March 3, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your publications are read quite thor- 
oughly by various members of our or- 
ganization. Some of us read _ hoth 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly very thoroughly, while others 
are only interested in specific articles re- 
lating to sales, advertising or possibly 
credits. 

Among the occasional or regular 
readers we might enumerate are: * 

G. P. Erhard, president. 

C. W. Lillie, vice-president and trea- 
surer, 

_E. H. Erhard, vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

P. R. Brennan, purchasing agent. 

F. L. Allen, sales manager. 

Miss M. Warren, secretary to presi- 
dent. 

_. Needless to say, we agree most heart- 
ily with most of the good things written 
and said about your publication. 
P. A. Brennan, 
Purchasing Agent. 


Recent letters from Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
Florence Stove Company, the 
Charles E. Hires Company, Eise- 
mann Magneto Corporation, the 
Studebaker Corporation and 
scores of other big advertisers 
tell us how they check, read, use, 
route, and file copies of Printers’ 
Ink and refer to them for plans 
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and ideas to meet specific prob- 
lems. 

The method of use will, of 
course, differ in various organi- 
zations, depending upon size and 
organization. Some manufactur- 
ers keep bound copies and a 
card index under subjects such as 
markets, hiring salesmen, credit 
letters, turning production to sales, 
new sales outlets, new uses, chang- 
ing the sales unit, and the other 
problems which they now re- 
quire or will in the future re- 
quire fact information secured 
and presented by the PRINTERS’ 
Ink “case method.” Many adver- 
tising agency account executives 
adopt a similar system. The way 
big manufacturers who are pro- 
gressive advertisers solve their 
sales, production, credit and mar- 
keting problems furnishes a 
never-ending source of fact ideas 
for the benefit of other manufac- 
turers with similar problems to 
meet. 





Barnum 
Knew the Circus; Not 
Business 





A LARGE group of merchan- 
disers who have been going 
on the theory that Barnum told 
gospel truth when he said people 
liked to be humbugged, have in- 
terpreted into his statement ele- 
ments which perhaps he did not 
intend. ; 

Barnum was probably referring 
to the circus business when he 
made his famous statement. 

It is a queer quirk of human 
nature that a person will fall for 
the ballyhoo about the Wild Man 
of Borneo, spend money to see it, 
be disappointed, grin sheepishly 
as he slinks out of the tent and 
yet not be downright angry about 
it; whereas if he buys $7.00 shoes 
for $3.50 and then finds he has 
paper soles that won’t last a week 
and that the shoes were really 
over-priced at $3.50, he waxes 
warm and becomes profane. 

In the circus case, way back in 
his mind, he felt that the wild 
man stuff was bunk, but he was 
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pleasure bent and two bits wasn’t 
much money. In the shoe case, 
he went forth to pick up three 
and one-half good dollars. That 
was business, not pleasure, and 
his failure not only to get the 
three and a half dollars but fail- 
ure to get full value for the three 
and a half he spent leaves him 
foaming. 

Barnum was right about cir- 
cuses, but the business world is 
wrong when it applies Barnum’s 
famous motto outside of circuses. 
—From an address by John J. 
Cahill, before the annual conven- 
tion of the Eleventh District of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 





New Jersey Law Against 
Circulars in Newspapers 


The practice of many newsdealers 
and newsboys, acting for themselves 
or users of circulars and _ imitation 
newspaper supplements, of inserting 
such advertising matter between the 
pages of newspapers, especially of Sun- 
day editions, has apparently caused 
complaints from subscribers of New 
Jersey newspapers. 

The Newark, N. J., News has called 
the attention of these persons to a law 
of the State of New Jersey which be- 
came effective April 9, 1913. This act 
declares: ‘Any person who places upon, 
or affixes to, or causes an advertise- 
ment notice, circular, pamphlet, card, 
hand-bill, printed book or notice of any 
kind to be placed upon or affixed to, 
or places in or causes to be placed in, 
a newspaper, magazine, periodical or 
book without the consent of the owner 
or owners of said newspaper, magazine, 
periodical or book, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor.” 





Texas Sugar Company Plans 
Southwestern Campaign 


The Texas Sugar Refining Company, 
Texas City, Tex., will start a campaign 
soon in daily and_ weekly newspapers 
in the Southwest. Illustrated advertise- 
ments will be used. The Dickinson Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, will direct 
this campaign. 


Frank Tilford Dead 


Frank Tilford, president of the New 
York grocery firm of Park & Tilford 
from 1906 to 1923, died on March 6 at 
Palm Beach, Fla, He was the son of 
John M. Tilford, who founded the firm 
of Park & Tilford. Mr. Tilford had 
been the president of the New Am- 
sterdam National Bank, New York. He 
was well known as a philanthropist and 
educator. Mr. Tilford was seventy-one 
years old. 
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When 


Tomorrow’s Housewives — 


go to Market | 


E’RE making friends today with these little women 
for whose trade you, or your clients, will be bidding 
tomorrow. 


From a number of schools and colleges in or near Boston 
these girls—whose homes are scattered all over the country 
—are coming to the Priscilla Proving Plant to supplement 
class-room theory with in-the-home practice in home making 
and home management. This by special request of the 
schools so using Priscilla’s Home. 


Soon they’ll be buying furniture and equipment forthousands 
of new homes—spending thousands of dollars a year for 


food products. 
They’ll be asking the advice of “Dear Editor”—looking for 


Priscilla’s Seal of Approval on electric devices, kitchen uten- 
sils, foods— poring over Modern Priscilla’s editorial pages 
for “how to do it” and the advertising pages for “what to 
do it with,” just as more than 600,000 older homemakers 


are doing now. 


And, as year follows year, they’re going to make Modern 
Priscilla increasingly valuable to every man who sells the 
things women buy for their homes and their families. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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The Syracuse Man 
Interested in the Financial : 
Page Never Waits Until : 
Morning : 


His news is complete in the final : 
edition of the Syracuse Herald. His ; 
opportunity for careful thought on his 
investment in stocks and bonds is in the 
evening when his mind is free from his 
business duties. 


It is during this leisure period that the 
advertising appearing on the market and 
financial pages of the Herald has his 
attention. i 


ah et Oe A A WwW Of wo oD 


“a 


The Herald covers thoroughly the type 
of reader in Syracuse interested in a com- 
plete financial page which includes the 
Consolidated News Service. 


~~ anham 


The market, the paper and the time 
are all in proper alignment. 


THE SYRACUSE, N.Y.,HERALD 


Special Representatives 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
- New York Boston Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 


* San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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Interview with 
Senator Capper on Radio 
Broadcasting 





(Continued from page 12) 

cast information and_ entertain- 
ments designed entirely in thei 
interests. Therefore, it is now 
ridiculous to suppose that the in- 
dustry can be successfully devel- 
oped further by a reversal of the 
policy. The broadcasters cannot 
hold or increase the interest of 
the public by using the entertain- 
ment feature as a lure to put over 
an increasing volume of paid-for 
propaganda and indirect adver- 
tising.” 

Senator Capper also clearly 
pointed out that competition 
among the broadcasters to secure 
the paid-for business, together 
with the inevitable effort of adver- 
tisers to get around the censor- 
ship, would give much of the in- 
direct advertising the full effect 
of direct appeals. The manufac- 
turer of a patented article, or one 
with distinguishing features of 
any kind, could and undoubtedly 
would emphasize the points that 
identified his goods, and in this 
way give his indirect appeal the 
effect of direct advertising. 

It is natural to suppose that the 
rules regarding prices would 
loosen under competition, and that 
advertisers soon would be allowed 
to mention prices generally and 
indirectly. Then the advertiser 
could advise his audience not to 
pay more than a certain amount, 
or that it was wise to pay at least 
a certain amount, and in that way 
create a very definite impression 
of the prices on his merchandise. 

It. would be practically impossi- 
ble for any broadcasting station 
to employ a sufficient number of 
experts to censor the “reading 
notices” of 100 different adver- 
tisers, and to detect all of the 
tricks of language and the subter- 
fuges that would quickly develop. 
And with an inevitable modifica- 
tion of the service the known 
evils of broadcasting direct ad- 
vertising soon would be apparent. 

The legal phases of the subject 
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brought out during the discussion 
are even more interesting and im- 
portant. The radio industry has 
been untrammeled to a remarkable 
degree by legal restrictions. Com- 
paratively few laws and regula- 
tions, affectins the development of 
the industry, have been more ben- 
eficial to the manufacturers of 
equipment than otherwise, and any 
present attempt to commercialize 
the good-will and interest of the 
public by broadcasting paid-for 
selling talks in the guise of “read- 
ing notices’ shows an unmistaka- 
ble tendency to take advantage of 
the liberality of the Government. 

“The attitude of Congress,” 
Senator Capper explained, “has 
been to restrict the use of radio as 
little as possible, and to encourage 
the rapid and profitable develop- 
ment of the industry. This is some- 
what unusual when you consider 
the vital importance of radio to 
the Army and Navy, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Weather 
Bureau, the Department of Com- 
merce and several other Govern- 
mental _ organizations. While 
other countries have passed strict 
regulatory laws, and have licensed 
the use of receiving equipment, 
our Government has adopted an 
opposite and a most liberal policy. 

“As a result, we are leading the 
world with volume of our radio 
manufacturing industry. We have 
gained a distinct advantage that 
will greatly encourage the devel- 
opment of our export business in 
the line, and the prosperity of all 
our industries will depend on an 
increasing volume of exports. 

“When you consider these facts, 
it is somewhat surprising that the 
Government has found it neces- 
sary to enact so few laws and reg- 
ulations to govern the industry. 
The act to regulate radio com- 
munication which was approved 
in 1912 has been inadequate for 
several years. When it was passed 
the present development of radio 
telephony was not even dreamed 
of, and more adequate legislation 
is Now necessary. 

“Recently a bill was introduced 
in both the House and the Senate 
to amend the act of 1912. Appar- 
ently this bill brings radio legisla- 
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tion up to date, and gives to the 
Secretary of Commerce the power 
necessary properly to regulate the 
industry and counteract any devel- 
opment within the industry that 
may be against the public interest. 
It is understood that the bill has 
the endorsement of Secretary 
Hoover and that it has the ap- 
proval of the Administration. 
Because of the present need of 
and interest in legislation of the 
kind, the Committee on Commerce 
is expected to report favorably on 
the bill, and there is little doubt 
that it will be passed during this 
session of Congress.” 

The bill comprehensively pro- 
vides for all of the common uses 
of radio under a licensing system 
similar to that which now pre- 
vails, and for the complete control 
of all broadcasting stations by the 
Government in time of war. It 
does not specifically prohibit the 
broadcasting of advertising, nor 
does it attempt to define any of 
the classes of information or en- 
tertainment that may or may not 
be broadcast, but it establishes 
the authority to control broadcast- 
ing of all kinds by several of its 
provisions, of which the following 
is typical: 


Any station license granted by the 
Secretary of Commerce shall be revo- 
cable by him for failure to operate 
service substantially as proposed in the 
application and as set forth in the 
license, for violation of or failure to 
observe any of the restrictions and con- 
ditions of this act. or of any regulation 
of the Secretary of Commerce authorized 
by this act or by the provisions of any 
international radio convention ratified or 
adhered to by the United States, or any 
regulations thereunder, or whenever any 
licensee, who is a common carrier, shall 
fail, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of Commerce, to provide reasonable 
facilities for the transmission of mes- 
sages, or whenever the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the exercise of 
the authority conferred upon it by law, 
shall find that any licensee has made any 


unjust and unreasonable charge, or has. 


made or prescribed any unjust and un- 
reasonable classification, regulation, or 
practice with respect to the transmission 
of messages or service, or whenever the 
Secretary of Commerce shall deem such 
revocation to be in the public interest. 


In commenting on this pro- 
vision of the act, Senator Capper 
said that it wisely made the Secre- 
tary of Commerce responsible to 
the people of the country for the 
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proper regulation of radio broad- 
casting. “The people certainly 
know what they want,” he added, 
“You may be sure that they will 
express their preferences and their 
objections to the proper authori- 
ties, and because they are the 
final arbiters it is essential that 
they be furnished with the truth 
regarding all of the broadcast 
messages intended for their enter- 
tainment or guidance. 


WHAT THE BILL WILL DO 


“One of the most important re- 
sults of the passage of the bill 
will be the defining and publish- 
ing of the legitimate uses of 
radio. Another will be the con- 
trolling of new uses. This year 
we will see the first extensive 
effort on the part of political 
candidates to broadcast _ their 
political speeches. Undoubtedly 
this is a legitimate and important 
application of radio; but it calls 
for sufficient regulation to assure 
the people the privilege of hear- 
ing all sides of political questions, 
and to guard against any possible 
discrimination on the part of the 
broadcasting __ stations. Other 
uses, now unforeseen, undoubt- 
edly will develop from time to 
time, and legal authority to con- 
trol and regulate them is necessary 
for the good of the industry and 
the benefit of the public. 

“My interest in radio is due 
largely to its importance to the 
farmers of my State. Nothing 
that I know of has done more to 
banish the isolation of the average 
farmer’s family. Radio furnishes 
not only an almost endless variety 
of entertainment, but it also 
promptly brings to the farmer in- 
formation regarding crops and 
weather that is now indispensable. 
It is a tremendously valuable fac- 
tor to the country at large be- 
cause it makes farm life more 
tolerable and interesting, and for 
that reason will tend to keep the 
farm population on the farms. 

“In my opinion the future de- 
velopment of the radio industry 
will depend largely on the farmer 
demand. Therefore, any proposi- 
tion that tends to cheapen radio 
broadcasting service is not only 
against the public interest, but it 
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51,618 Want Ads 
Gained In 1923 


‘The year of 1923 brought to the World- 


Herald the largest increase in individual want 
ads ever made in one year in the history of the 
paper. A total of 410,939 ads were printed, 
a gain of 51,618 over the previous year. 


Of particular significance is the fact that a pro- 
portionate increase was made in every classifica- 
tion. A general increase of this nature is par- 
ticularly desired, for it assures readers of every 
classification a greater variety of offerings and 
is indicative of healthy, normal want ad growth. 


The 410,939 want ads that appeared in the 
World-Herald represent 67 per cent of all the 
paid want ads published in the three Omaha 
papers. 

Such supremacy as this can be brought about 


by only one thing—R-E-S-U-L-T-S. 


Over 100,000 Paid Circulation 


The Omaha World-Herald 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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undoubtedly will retard and ham- 
per the industry. 

“As a publisher, I am in thor- 
ough accord with the standards 
generally accepted by publishers, 
and that require straightforward 
methods in the presentation of all 
paid-for matter. The principle is 
firmly established that the public 
is entitled to know just what is 
and is not advertising in all pub- 
lications. And the same principle 
should, and undoubtedly will, ap- 
ply to all radio communication. 

“Although radio is of vital im- 
portance to various organizations 
of the Government, and although a 
very large and growing public is 
concerned because of its heavy in- 
vestment in radio equipment and 
its interest in the subject, the 


manufacturers and _ broadcasting 
concerns have enjoyed almost 
complete freedom in their de- 


velopment of the industry. This 
is a healthy condition, and it 
should continue. 

“Stringent laws and regulations 
tend to retard sales. They are 
particularly undesirable, from a 
standpoint of profits, in an indus- 
try with the many and varied ap- 
peals and uses as that of radio. 
But you may be assured that any 
attempt to use radio broadcasting 
for any purpose that tends to mis- 
lead or deceive the public, or that 
shows an inclination to break 
down or circumvent the estab- 
lished protective regulations, will 
necessitate prompt and vigorous 
additional legislative action. It is 
a matter that seems to be entirely 
in the hands of the radio inter- 
ests.” 


Continues ‘““The Class Group” 
Business 


The business known as The Class 
Group, color inserts, founded and con- 
ducted by Einar F. Meyer at New 
York until his death, which was re- 
cently reported in PRINTERS’ INK, is 
being continued under the management 
of Royal C. Rowland. The Class 
Group is composed of Architecture, Arts 
& Decoration, Country Life, Garden 
Magazine and The House Beautiful. 


With E. P. Remington Agency 


M. F. Hall has joined the staff of the 
EB. P. = on Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, N. 
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Cited for Violating Trade 


Practice of Industry 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered a manufacturer to discontinue 
branding his products in violation of a 
trade practice which was agreed upon 
by his industr 

This order a been directed to the 
Atlantic Comb Works, New York, man- 
ufacturer of toilet articles, which com. 
pany, according to the Commission's 
findings, advertised and_ sold toilet 
articles composed of celluloid or similar 
material, under the trade brand of 
“Princess White Ivory Toilet Ware. “ 

The use of the words “Ivory” or 
“White Ivory” must be discontinued in 
advertising and selling articles made 
in whole or in part of nitrated cellu 
lose or pyroxylin plastics, known com- 
mercially as “Celluloid,” ‘“Pyralin’” and 
by other names, according to the Com 
mission. 

This method of the Atlantic Comb 
Works in branding its products, the 
Commission found, deceived the pur 
chasing public and was contrary to a 
resolution passed by representative man- 
ufacturers of the pyroxylin plastics in- 
dustry at a trade practice submittal 
held duce the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The resolution condemned the use 
of the word “Ivory” in any other than 
an adjective sense on any article com- 
posed of pyroxylin plastics. The respon- 
dent company, the Commission states, 
was represented at the time such resolu- 
tion was passed and participated in the 
proceedings incident thereto. 


Educational Campaign for 


Beet Sugar 

The Great Western Sugar Company, 
Denver, Colo., is planning an educa- 
tional advertising campaign on beet 
sugar in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and 
Nebraska. Newspapers, farm blica- 
tions, and business papers will used 
and ‘the territory extended later. The 
campaign will be directed by the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Apperson Motor Appoints 
Gardner Agency 


The Apperson Motor Car Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., has appointed the Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, to direct its 
advertising. 

The Motor Wheel Corporation, Lan- 
sing, Mich. has also appointed the 
Gardner agency to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Both of these accounts 

ill be handled by the Chicago office of 
the Gardner company. 


I. S. Rosenfels Made Director 
of Philipsborn’s 


Irwin S. Rosenfels, in charge of the 
catalogue and sales promotion depart- 
ments of Philipsborn’s, Inc., Chicago, 
has been elected a director of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Rosenfels was formerly 
advertising manager of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, of that city. 





















Facts 


about 
«Modes & Manners 











1| A new, modern fashion maga- 
zine; complete in reader 
interest. 

2\ Circulation 250,000 
(minimum guaranteed begin- 

ning with first number). 











Modes & Manners is pub- 
lished by The Standard Cor- 
poration in cooperation with 
eight large department stores. 


Mailed into 250,000 homes 
of preferred customers of 
these stores, in definite trad- 
ing zones in and about 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 
TOLEDO SAN FRANCISCO 


Purchasing power of every 
reader individually checked 
and approved by Credit 


Managers of these stores. 


Modes & Manners readers set 
the standard of living in 
these cities. 


The eight department anne 
in the Modes & Manners 
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group do a business of over 
$1 50,000,000 annually. 


Modes & Manners will stim- 
ulate desires for more and 
better merchandise. 


It is the only national maga- 
zine of this character—the 
only medium by which Na- 
tional Advertisers can reach 
this class of circulation di- 
rectly and without waste. 


The first number will appear 
June1,with 250,000 certified 
circulation. Every reader 
receptive to new ideas. 


Fight leading department 
stores have invested many 
thousand dollars in Modes & 
Manners because they be- 
lieve it will be productive 
advertising for them. 
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To National Advertisers 
Modes & Manners gives the 
added local prestige of eight 


great stores. 


National Advertising is 
given the force and urge of 
both local and direct-by- 
mail advertising reaching 
250,000 certified buyers 
with no waste circulation. 


—all at a cost of less than 
one cent per page per copy. 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS 
7 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 





681 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
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A Salesman’s First Five Weeks 
Are the Hardest 


Consequently, Even Though Wear-Ever Aluminum Salesmen Are 
Thoroughly Trained They Are Not Forgotten during 
Their First Weeks of Selling 


By E. B. Weiss 


CCORDING to an English 

mustard maker, his business 
thrives, not on the mustard peo- 
ple eat, but on the mustard they 
leave on their plates. 

A sales manager who has built 
an unusually fine sales force tells 
a somewhat similar story. He as- 
serts his success is due, not to the 
star salesmen he coached from 
cubdom, but to the trained sales- 
men who drifted in from concerns 
unable to hold them. 

It would be pleasant for any 
manufacturer to say that his com- 
pany holds all its salesmen. But 
the only concern that is certain to 
keep its sales force intact is one 
where the president does all the 
selling. And even this condition 
is subject to change. 

The manufacturers of Wear- 
Ever aluminum, to cite one ex- 
ample, are operating several plans 
which effectually lower the turn- 
over rate. One is a sales manual 
that is a model of completeness 
and genuine helpfulness. The 
book consists of approximately 
250 pages. But numerous illus- 
trations and clever typographical 
and layout arrangements make it 
both easy to read and to absorb. 
Obviously, the new salesman who 
saturates himself with the infor- 
mation contained in the manual is 
more likely to stick through the 
period of apprenticeship. 

But the trial period of sales- 
manship is almost always un- 
usually severe. That is one rea- 
son why the demand for salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. The 
few weeks of study and the first 
extended selling trip constitute a 
test that not everybody can stand 
up under. The first five weeks on 
the road are particularly heart- 
breaking. This is commonly 


recognized and many sales man- 





agers make it a point to maintain 
close touch with the beginner dur- 
ing his initial five weeks. 

Wear-Ever salesmen, who have 
mastered the theory of seiling, are 
helped over the rough spots in an 
interesting way. The plan is par- 
ticularly commendable in that it 
does not attempt to belittle the 
difficulties which must be met and 
overcome. The basis of the plan 
is a series of five letters, the let- 
ters being mailed a week apart. 

Read these and see whether 
they do not afford a very fine il- 
lustration of how inspirational, 
pep-up” and hard-headed talks 
can be mixed in equal proportions 
to produce a message of practical 
help to the man who is leg-, arm- 
and brain-weary! 

It is well to remark that these 
letters go to salesmen selling house 
to house. But they would be just 
as sincerely appreciated by other 
types of salesmen. 

Here is the letter the salesman 
receives the morning of the day 
he is to start out: 

. .. and here’s what to do now: 

(1) Start at the first home you see 
(without samples) to get a demonstration 
for tonight or tomorrow. Nine may re- 
fuse. Keep trying until one is arranged. 

(2) Just as soon as you have things 
going, begin to map out your work in 
advance. To make a real success of sell- 
ing ‘‘Wear-Ever” it will be necessary 
for you to arrange demonstrations a 
week or more in advance, work forty- 
eight hours every week, and show your 
samples to at least thirty-six prospects— 
an average of six displays a day. 

_(3) Always have two weeks’ work defi- 
nitely scheduled in advance. 

is is not a soft job. As in any 
other vocation, success comes by hard 
work. You will bump up against things 
that will try your mettle. 

Remember that other men are starting 
work this week and many of them will 
have greater difficulties to overcome than 
you. They will be masters of these dif- 
ficulties. Any man can do the thing he 
really wants to do. 

After each day’s work send a report 
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“of what you have done to your super- 
visor and to your correspondent. These 
reports will help us to help you correct 
your early mistakes and so enable you to 
earn more money. ” 

Get started!—t oda y—this morning! 
Time flies. Make every lick count. 
Standing at the edge of the pool think- 
ing about the cold water will not in- 
vigorate. The first plunge—after that 
the water’s fine. 

Of course the information and 
suggestions advanced in this letter 
appear also in the sales manual. 
But each point is vital and a re- 
capitulation at the psychological 
moment is more likely to register 
deep in the salesman’s mind than 
when the same facts are presented 
merely as part of an almost bulky 
book. Notice particularly the 
paragraph beginning : ‘This | is 
not a soft job.” Some may claim 
it is not wise to impress upon the 
beginner that he is about to tackle 
a man’s-size job. These execu- 
tives prefer to dwell on the rain- 
bow side of the picture. 

It is questionable whether this 
policy is generally advisable. Un- 


less a man is shock-proof he is 
likely to be both disappointed and 


disgruntled when he finds condi- 
tions not entirely as painted. Even 
more doubtful is the expedient of 
endeavoring to make the selling 
trial seem to be absurdly simple 
by comparing it with a task of 
almost insurmountable proportions. 

I have in mind, particularly, a 
message I have seen employed in 
several offices which pictures sell- 
ing as a Utopian paradise when 
ranged alongside of what the bee 
has to do. These talks run some- 
thing like this: When you begin 
to feel that your job is a mean 
one; that Hercules and Atlas 
would have been stumped by what 
you must contend with—think of 
the bee. Remember that a red 
clover blossom contains less than 
one-eighth of a grain of sugar, 
that 7,000 grains are required to 
make a pound of honey, that a 
vagabond bee, flitting here and 
there for sweetness, must visit 
56,000 clover heads for a pound 
of honey and that there are about 
sixty flower tubes to each clover 
head. When a bee performs that 
operation sixty times 56,000, or 
3,360,000 times, it secures nectar 
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enough for anly one pound of 
honey. 

After reading this, a salesman 
is supposed immediately to square 
his shoulders; grit his teeth; pull 
his hat farther down over his 
eyes, and go forth ready to do 
battle with the world. Somehow, 
though, it seems as though even 
those who frame these messages, 
were they out selling for the first 
time, would much rather hear 
from the home office somewhat 
after this manner: 

. . Plan ahead. Set a goal. 

(1) What do you want the remainder 
of this year to produce for you? 

(2) Figure out your objective in terms 
of sales per month—then for the week— 
and finally what you must sell each day. 

(3) Don’t be satisfied until you mea- 
sure up to that mark. 

(4) You may find it necessary to give 
more demonstrations or see more people 
in order to make your weekly total— 
but make it! 

(5) Successful ‘‘Wear-Ever” 
use this formula: 

wo demonstrations a week. 
Six prospects each day. 
_ .Forty-eight hours every week. 

Right now you should have in your 
note-book a list of brides-to-be and newly- 
weds in your territory. Be sure to ask 
each customer for a card of introduction 
to those of her friends who appreciate 
good equipment in their homes. Call on 
them without delay. 

Take your orders for prompt delivery, 
so as to yield you immediate commissions 
and prevent cancellations. 

There is no objection that cannot be 
overcome if you know how. Work, study 
and learn the “‘how.” 


That is the second letter in the 
Wear-Ever series. It recognizes 
that the salesman who is begin- 
ning his second week of selling 
has lost a number of the ideas he 
formulated in theory before start- 
ing out and that now, more than 
ever, he needs directing. There- 
fore, in place of the principles 
which experience has forced him 
to discard, the company offers him 
a new set at -the very time when 
he is more or less floundering 
around trying to reconstruct the 
plan of action which the severe 
rebuffs of actual selling had 
knocked full of holes. 

At the end of two weeks, the 
salesman who has gone through 
this stage with fair success be- 
comes inoculated again with the 
thoughts of large orders which 
had permeated him before start- 


salesmen 
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Magazine 


Thirtieth Year 


February, 1924 $1.00 a year 


This 
magazine 
is standard 


size 9x12. 





Has more than reader interest 
—it has reader enthusiasm ! 


Why? Because it contains helpful merchandising 
ideas presented in a human, interesting and con- 
structive way. 
That is why its circulation is growing! 
514 new subscribers in December 
sé 


674 ‘* ** January 
1136 * = ‘* February 


Hardware Dealers’ 


Magazine 
The oldest hardware monthly 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Associated with the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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Barris GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is 
not an English edition of an American magazine. 
It is an English magazine, published in Eng- 
land, for the English. But the same general 
features which have made Good Housekeeping 
a bulwark of merchandising influence in America, 
are accomplishing the same results in England— 
and for many American manufacturers. If you 
haven’t seen a copy of the latest issue, address 
our New York Office at 119 West 40th Street. 


BRITISH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


1 Amen Corner, London E. C. 4 


Whe acacia home’ — he eh some 





The Tower Bridge Across the Thames © Underwood & Underwood 
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ing out. He wants to increase the 
size of his average sale. He has 
gone through his first period of 
apprenticeship. He is no longer 
green. Although the small orders 
still seem good he looks ahead to 
sales two and three times as large 
as those obtained during the first 
two weeks. 

The third letter is based on this 
reasoning. Here it is: 


. . . Now to increase the size of your 
average sale. 

By doubling the amount of each order 
you will double your total sales without 
having to see additional prospects. 

Here’s how: 

(1) Make it a point to interview 
all brides and newlyweds in your 
territory. 

(2) Talk equipments at your dem- 
onstrations, 

(3) Build up your sales talk— 
especially the “closing talk’”—around 
the equipment idea. 

(4) Complete her ee if she 
already has a part of it. 

(5) Sell a “set” if you cannot sell 
her a whole equipment. 

The biggest objection you will meet in 
selling equipments is that_the prospect 
is using some utensils which she does not 
want to throw away. In this case say: 

“Why is it, Mrs. Blank, that a 
storekeeper will buy a cash register 
costing $300 or $400 when he can 
get along with a till-drawer? It is 
simply because the cash register ac- 
tually saves him money by stopping 
the “leaks’ which cccur through 
use of the till-drawer. So it is with 
cooking utensils. To continue using 
old, partly worn-out utensils costs 
more than clean, bright. durable 
utensils that will wear a lifetime. id 

Start now to study how to increase 
your average order by selling equipments 
or “‘sets,”” 

Get the big idea! 


It is worthy of special note that 
this letter very frankly admits the 
salesman is encountering objec- 
tions. Although it would seem 
no more than logical to refrain 
from attempting literally to hyp- 
notize the salesman into believing 
that his selling path is liberally 
sprinkled with roses— which it 
rarely is—an actual dread of say- 
ing anything that might possibly 
have a negative reaction prevents 
many communications to salesmen 
from touching on this point. In 
the third letter of the Wear-Ever 
series, however, an objection is 
not only mentioned by name, but 
it is even inferred that perhaps 
the objection is quite serious. The 
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salesman knows it to be so al- 
ready. Consequently, the com- 
pany is not telling him anything 
new. It must give the salesman 
at least a bit of satisfaction to 
know that the obstacle he has 
found most difficult to overcome 
is not peculiar to himself. Then, 
the company adds the constructive 
note by explaining, in a few 
words, and yet logically and con- 
vincingly, how to get around it. 

Again, in the fourth letter, a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
knocks and bruises’ the average 
salesman receives is in evidence. 
After three weeks of selling, a 
man of average intelligence has 
formed the habit of devoting a 
certain amount of time each night 
or the succeeding morning, to 
analyzing his weak points and 
striving to strengthen them. It is 
the company’s experience that 
with most salesmen, closing the 
sale: is the greatest weakness. 
What the company has to say 
about this follaws: 


By. this time you no doubt realize that 
one of the hardest parts of selling is in 
“closing the sale.’’ 

Sometimes you have to make up the 
prospect’ mind for her. Again a sale 
will “hang in the balance” and you are 
not quite able to put it across, 

Find out for yourself why you can 
close one sale successfully and not an- 
other. 

(1) Quotations from leading women or 
friends of the prospect are of great value 
in ans a sale 

) Appeal to pride, economy or ser- 


vi 
G) A simple demonstration on top of 
the pfospect’s stove is another good idea. 
(4) Reserve material such as “ 
uses” : rs helps to close a sale. 
(5) Agnins it is simply a question 


being ‘able ‘to successfully answer the ob 
jections “your prospect. 
Grae “ple tha ifficulty that comes up. 
tit down it. 


Then get-on top of it with both feet! 

P.S. See last paragraph of ‘Sales 
Talk” and of each “Reserve Talk” for 
methods of getting a decision in closing 
the sale. 

A peculiar habit of many people 
is their disinclination to ask ques- 
tions. Either they feel that ques- 
tioning implies ignorance or a 
certain false pride prevents them 
from asking for any information 
that is not vitally necessary. 
Obviously, the new salesman 
should ask questions. Each time 
he communicates with headquar- 
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ters or has a personal interview 
with a superior officer, he should 
be made to feel that the more 
sensible questions he asks the 
more pleased everybody will be. 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company, in the fifth and final 
letter of this series, goes about en- 
couraging salesmen to ask ques- 
tions in the following manner: 


. . Any questions about your “‘Wear- 
Ever” work? — 

Your supervisor can best help you on 
field problems after you have demon- 
strated to him that you deserve his 
assistance. 

Your correspondent will be glad to 
help you on such matters not covered in 
the “Book of Instructions,’’ but which 
can be handled by correspondence, For 
information relating to requisitions, ship- 
ments, returned goods and weekly re- 
ports write your district correspondent 
a clear, concise letter. ? 1 

A good business man pays his bills 
promptly. He keeps a record of all ex- 
penses and receipts. He is on his toes 
all the time for new ideas that will im- 
prove his methods of doing business, He 
is a hard worker. He dares do things 
beyond the average. He is a ‘‘go-getter.” 

This is still your trial period. Success 
does not come by leaps and bounds. You 
must climb to reach the top. Here is 
your opportunity. 

Go to it! 

In salesmanship, as in every 
other field of endeavor, to achieve 
success one must pay the price of 
persistent. practice. No amount of 
sympathetic and understanding 
help from the home office is go- 
ing to put, and keep on his feet, 
the salesman who refuses to exert 
himself. Conversely, it is only 
the exceptional cub who can start 
from scratch and make a success 
without an occasional—and some- 
times a frequent—helping hand. 
In its sales manual, in other edu- 
cational literature, and in these 
letters, Wear-Ever does its part. 
And does it well. 


Willys-Overland Had Record 


Year 
Willys-Overland Company, To- 
ledo, O., had a record year in 1923 
for which it reports the largest sales 
in its history. During the year 146,632 
Overland cars were sold and 49,406 
Knight cars, a total of 196,038. Ac- 
cording to the company the retail sales 
in January, 1924, were double those 
of January in the previous year. 

Net. profits for 1923 totaled $13,- 
This com- 
in 1922 and a 
in 1921. 


The 


034,032 after all expenses. 
pares with $2,779,831 
deficit of almost $14,000,000 








INK 
Help on Sales Manual 


Problems 


Service Motors, INcorporatep, 
Wasash, Inp., Feb. 16, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you very much for your letter 
of February 13 in which you called our 
attention to the fact that the February 
14 issue of Printers’ INK would con- 
tain a second article on Sales Manuals 
bearing the title “A Composite Picture 
of Fifteen Salesmen’s Manuals.” 

These articles an sales manual con- 
struction are very interesting and we 
believe that they will be helpful in com- 
pleting the manual that we are now 
working on. 

Service Motors, INCORPORATED, 
S. E. Houston, 
Advertising Manager. 


Mar. 13, 1924 


Use Display Space to Announce 
Shrine Meeting 


A recognition of the fact that fra- 
ternal orders can make good use of dis- 
play space in newspapers to announce 
their meetings was shown in a recent 
advertisement of the Al Sihah Temple 
of the Masonic order at Macon, Ga., 
in announcing an important Shrine 
meeting. A nae of the Imperial 
Potentate who was to be a guest was 
reproduced, and in large type the 
‘‘nobles” were reminded to ‘Wear 
Your Fez.” 


Advertising Given Credit for 


New Business 

Capper & Capper, who operate two re- 
tail stores at Chicago, attribute an in- 
crease of $290,000 in their 1923 cloth- 
ing business largely to their advertis- 
ing. The two stores report a clothing 
business of $430,000 for 1922 and over 
720,000 for 1923. During 1923 the 
rm gave particular attention to its 
clothing department in its advertising. 


H. B. Thompson Joins 


Powers-House Company 
Howard B. Thompson has been ap- 
— production manager of The 
owers-House Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly 
with The Jay H. Maish Company, 
Marion, O. 


Cincinnati Magazines Appoint 
F. J. Barlow 


Frank J. Barlow has been appointed 
to represent the American Automobile 
Digest and the Sportsman’s Digest, both 
of Cincinnati, in the Kansas City ter- 
ritory. 


Shoe Account for Greenleaf 
Agency 
The Coes & Young Company, Boston, 
men’s shoes, has placed its advertising 
account with The Greenleaf Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 
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What Is “Class” 


Circulation? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” circulation, as though it had 
some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs, There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 


Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 
Oo) . 
Tower Building 108-114 Wooster Street 


Chicago New York 
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Automobiles and Tires! 


@ The 95,000 subscribers 
to THE ROTARIAN own 
104,618 Automobiles and 
operate 259,183 Motor 
Trucks. This means that 
somebody sells them at least 
363,801 sets of tires an- 
nually, which at an average 
of only $100.00 per set, 
means $36,380,100.00— 
also somebody sold them 
the 363,801 Automobiles 
and Trucks. 


@ How much did you sell 
them ? 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


CHICAGO 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 
Eastern Representatives: Constantine & Jacksen, 7 West 16th St., New York 


Mid-West Representatives: Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. 8., Newfoundland, Cuba and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2 in all other countries. 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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How to Organize an Idea for a 
Business Talk 
An Outline of Five Necessary Steps 


By Benjamin Bills 


Director of Sales, American Bond & Mortgage Company 


ODAY we have lesser reason 
for “Oratorical Speaking” and 
greater reason for “Business 
Talking.’ Even in our Capitol 
Building in Washington, a Sen- 
ator or a Congressman really 
does not rise to speak to his col- 
leagues—he speaks to his country 
—and how? Through the press. 
For, he knows that the man from 
the White House also has not de- 
livered his message to Congress 
and the Senate, but rather to the 
country. And through the press. 
In preceding generations, an 
oration was delivered to a _ se- 
lected few, generally having in 
themselves the power and the pur- 
pose of decision. The Govern- 
ment official of today either seeks 
public opinion for his guidance 
or he seeks to guide public opin- 
ion. But in either case it is pub- 
lic opinion to which he speaks 
and not to his associate officers. 
And the important point is that 
he gets at that public opinion 
through the newspaper and mag- 
azine report—not of his oratory, 
but of his idea and frequently 
with news reporters’ re-writes. 
The first underlying considera- 
tion in “business talking” is that 
of “locking arms versus locking 
horns.” That is to say, if you 
would have a man walk east but 
he would walk west, do not knock 
him down and drag him east, for 
this means he has one black eye 
and you finally two (figuratively 
and sometimes literally speaking). 
Rather lock arms and walk west 
with him one block, then turn the 
corner north or south and swing 
back east, and before he is aware 
of it, he is walking your way, 
although he thinks you are walk- 
ing his way because you started 
his way. 


Portions of an address made before 
the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
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For instance, if a prospective 
buyer of a real estate bond says 
rentals are going to go down, the 
answer in locking arms with this 
man would be, “Yes, you might 
be right. Indeed, there are one 
or two buildings in Chicago wherc 
rentals are said to have been re- 
duced—in one case from $165 to 
$150 a suite, or 10 per cent, but 
the margin of income over the 
interest requirements on that bond 
issue was 315 per cent, so that 
after all, while rentals may reduce 
some in three to five years and 
even may be reduced in isolated 
cases now, yet the margin of 
revenue .above the interest require- 
ments is so large that the safety 
of the bond issue cannot be threat- 
éned.” At this stage of the bond 
sale you have already turned the 
corner your way east, although 
you started with the prospect his 
way west. 


START ON A LEVEL WITH THE 
LISTENER 


Another essential in “business 
talking” is that of starting an idea 
in your business listener’s mind 
at the same stage of development 
which it took at its beginning in 
your own mind. The great vice 
in most business speakers and 
sellers is that they give the result 
to their listener first to which 
their mind has come last, al- 
though they, themselves, got to 
that result, namely, their proposi- 
tion, only by: a sequential series 
of steps in their thinking which 
we shall find to be five in number. 

Why ask the business listener 
or buyer to accept an idea blunt 
end first and back end first when 
it started in the seller’s mind 
sharp end and front end first? 

Now, what is the front end of 
an idea? What is the way it 
readily and naturally starts in a 
man’s mind? What started the 
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idea of gravitation in Newton’s 
mind? The dropping of an apple, 
it is said. What started the idea 
of energizing power of steam in 
Watts’ mind? The rattling of a 
tea-kettle, it is said. . 

Did you ever notice how in- 
exorable the law of man attrac- 
tion is as practiced by the so- 
called gentler sex? Did you ever 
see a really striking girl choose 
another striking girl for her com- 
panion? Not if it were possible 
to find a scraggly-haired, shiny- 
nosed girl within the confines of 
the city. Intuitively woman knows 
that white looks whiter against 
black. The same -with the young 
adolescent boy. After his hair is 
greased down and his shoes shined 
and the latest tie choked tight he 
picks out a frouzy-headed, hair- 
lipped, bow-legged, baggy-trous- 
ered pal—all with what purpose? 
To flash strong the idea of su- 
periority and by a couple of con- 
trasting illustrations. 

Permit one more illustration of 
how in “business talking” the idea 
is most cordially started. Then 
we shall give the principle a name. 


I once read an editorial on 
“Spend Your Vacation in the 
Country.” From the very first 


peremptory command of this edi- 
torial, “Spend Your Vacation in 
the Country,” to its last dogmatic 
assumption, I found myself chal- 
lenging its every assumption. 

As I flung the paper together. 
my eve fell on a double-paneled 
cartoon. The top panel depicted 
a man clad in stuffy coat and 
high white collar, with — stiffly 
starched cuffs to match and 
trousers that might have been 
white had one seen him sufficiently 
early in the morning. He was at 
the corner of State and Madison 
Streets, pocketed between a clang- 
ing street car, a screeching auto- 
mobile, a racing truck and an 
irate policeman. He was trying 
to dodge north and south at one 


and the same time, while a hawk- 
ing newsboy dinned in his ears, 
“Uxtra, uxtra, end of world, 
here!” Perspiration was oozing 


through his collar, his cuffs had 
become as limp as his hair had 
become on-end. Heat waves were 
flaring down on him like the 
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blasts of South Chicago furnaces 
with all drafts open. 

In the lower panel one beheld 
a vacationer stretched full length 
on a broad, old-fashioned, feather- 
ticked hammock swung between 


two whispering elms. Khaki in- 
formals with collar turned in and 
sleeves rolled up, along with a 
pair of afternoon slippers and a 
briar pipe, completed his attire. 
On his right was an old-fashioned 
windlass well. Beside it rested 
a deep white pitcher, beaded on 
the outside with great drops of 
perspiration betraying the cold 
nectar draft within. Dewberries 
sparkled on an old Dutch plate in 
easy reach to his left. Breezes 
bore the spice of fresh evergreens 
mingled with the clover sweetness 
of ripening hay in a coquettish 
fluttering through and round in 
“hide-and-seek” chase. 


ACTION WAS PROVOKED BY GOOD- 
NATURED CARTOON 


I called the cartoon to the at- 
tention of a neighbor on the train 
seat with me. Straightway we 
both began to consider rather cor- 
dially the “how’s” and “why’s” 
of a vacation in the country. Any 
possible hostility which would 
conjure up the “how-nots” and 
“why-nots” was led off the stage 
of our attention by the dramatiza- 
tion of the informal relaxation 
possible in a country vacation. 

Thus, not by challengeable as- 
sertion, but by undeniable illustra- 
tion, does the cartoonist open our 
minds so much more readily than 
does the editorial writer. And by 
the comparison of black against 
white, the skilful cartoonist makes 
the white become whiter and the 
black, blacker. Virtue reigns 
more exaltedly when its skirts are 
drawn free from evil. Success 
stands out more when contrasted 
with failure. 

NVhy not this suggestive com- 
parison of success and failure by 
word as well as by crayon? II- 
lustrations cannot be questioned. 


Assertions will be. Illustrations 
will be listened to. Assertions 
will be broken into. Illustrations 


lead the mind to look and to listen, 
then to ponder, then to inquire 
and now and then they lead 
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Editorial Leadership 


People’s Popular Monthly has grown 
in power and influence with its sub- 
sctibers because of its outstanding 
editorial strength. 


The very best of fiction is selected 
and every department is edited with the 
problems of small town people in mind 


Here is part of the program for the 
near future. 


PETER B. KYNE—A serial, ‘The 
Long Chance.”’ 


HOME ECONOMICS — Edited 
by the Foods and Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College. 


WORLD AFFAIRS IN 1924— 
Authoritative articles on social and 
political conditions by Miss Ruth 
Stewart, Managing Editor, who sails 
for Europe in June to interview impor- 
tant statesmen. 








“The Magazine of Home and Community Service”’ 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Carl C. Proper Graham Stewart 
Editor Advertising Director 
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Office Buildings... 504,097,200 
Dwellings ....... 416,999,600 








and Apart- 

Hotels... .$992.762,600 
aseneduces 802,258,300 
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1924 Forecast of Construction 
Puts Hotels Well in Lead 





The Architectural Forum, 

the first ofeach year, makes 

up a forecast of contem- 

plated construction for the 

ensuing year. These fore- 

casts have been almost un- 

canny in their accuracy. 

They are based on detailed 
statistics received from 

architects, builders and all 
other available sources of 
information. The figuresin 

the chart above have been 

drawn from the report that 
has just been put into cir- 

culation. It shows the five 

most important divisions 

of construction work. 











Vast quantities of construction mate- 
rials, equipment, and supplies go every 
year into new hotels and into old 
hotels that are remodeling. In order 
to sell that market there are three fac- 
tors that must be taken into considera- 
tion: 

(1) The operators and managers of 
hotels already constructed who 
will build and manage the hotels 
of the future. 

(2) The individuals—financiers, 
chambers of commerce, business 
men, etc.—identified with new 
hotel projects. 

(3) The consultants—architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, etc.,—who 
advise on construction problems. 


Let HOTEL MANAGEMENT?’S Merchandising Staff explain how 
advertising in this publication ties together, into one complete 
plan, all of these important factors! 


EO Ws IL 


MANAGEMENT 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices 


134 St, James Place 342 Mapison AvENUE 20 East Erie Street 


Buffalu, N. Y 


Pacific Coast Representatives—Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


New York City Chicago, Ill, 
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the mind to presume. _Assertions 
would close it too arbitrarily. 

In short, then, the first way to 
start an idea is by two parallel 
illustrations, both practically the 
same in every detail but one show- 
ing success and the other showing 
failure, the one of success having 
the speaker’s proposition present. 
the one of failure having the 
speaker’s proposition absent. Pre- 
sumably the presence of the 
speaker’s proposition would ac- 
count for the situation of success. 
Parallel comparison, in short, is 
the entering wedge when trying 


to break into a listener’s mind 
most readily and most _per- 
suasively—the comparison never 


being 100 to 0 and the failure 
never being of self, audience or 


competitor. 

And then to push on with the 
least resistance, let’s note the 
second step in sequential busi- 


ness talking. At the bottom of 
the double-paneled cartoons of 
“Spending One’s Vacation in the 
Country,” to which we have re- 
ferred, there blazed no command, 
but nestled only the suggestive 
question, “Comfort considered, 
where would you rather spend 
your vacation?” I would but 
modify the form to make it take 
a. self-answering _ construction, 
namely: “Comfort considered, 
would you not prefer your vaca- 
tion in the country?” 

A command, “Go to the coun- 
try,” awakens negative reactions 
as to cost or inconveniences. But 
a suggestion with a reason for 
affirmative action in front of the 
suggestion, which reason has been 
lurking in flirtation fashion in 
the preceding parallel comparison 
of the alternative courses, begets 
at the least an open-minded con- 
sideration and, mayhap, a cordial 
one. And note that the considera- 
tion started in the listener’s or 
reader’s mind is of the comfort of 
such a decision—not of its costs 
or inconveniences. 

A paragraph employed with 
some success in a trust company’s 
promotional work read: “Because 
of the relief from routine and 
responsibility which you can en- 
joy in our safekeeping facilities, 
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would you not like to use the let- 
ter of instructions enclosed?” 
Every business man is interested 
in relief from routine and in the 
delegation of responsibility where 
practicable. Such ideas, coming 
first to one’s mind, pull favorably 
for the next idea of depositing 
securities in the bank. This last 
idea, if not so preceded, has no 
pull of its own and, therefore, if 
first presented, it very likely 
avould be pushed against. 

The point to note for this sec- 
ond segment of the wedge idea is 
that before giving an opportunity 
for assent, tuck ahead of the op- 
portunity a pungent appeal for its 
acceptance. 

Now, explanatory argument 
with its how-why parts is to help 
advance the proposition of the 
speaker or writer from the ten- 
tative conclusion that it might be 
sound to the final conclusion that 
it must be sound. 


AN AUTOMOBILE SALES TALK 


For example, suppose an auto- 
mobile salesman is representing a 
low-swung type of car. He de- 
cides one sales appeal for his car 
is the comfort of its riding qual- 
ity. And is not this argument? 
Surely. But our question would 
probe into the parts of this argu- 
ing idea, 

Listen to his talk: “Take a 
four-inch pencil, each inch rep- 
resenting a foot. Three inches 
represent the three-foot height of 
my car—four inches the four- 
foot height of my competitor’s 
car. Imagine yourself in the high 
car at the top of the pencil. You 
hit a rut, which swings the pen- 
cil, say a 30 degree angle at the 
bottom. At the top in the high 
car you are swung two and a 
quarter inches. Drop down to 
the low car and the arc of your 
swing is reduced near to one and 
three-quarter inches. That is to 
say, the wrench of the passenger 
by hitting the same rut is close 
to 60 per cent less in the low- 
swung car.” 

_ “Oh, I see,” often has said the 
listener to this demonstration sale 
of the low-swung car. 


It is argument; yes. But ex- 
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planatory argument. The prin- 
ciple of the proposition is shown. 
Its “how” is expounded. The 
listener is negotiated into having 
an acquisitive—not an argumenta- 
tive attitude of mind. His guard 
is down as he seeks to see. His 
guard would be up if he were 
asked to agree. 

Thus one part of an arguing 
idea is its how explanation. 

To get at another component 
part of the how explanation seg- 
ment of an idea, listen to a cau- 
tious listener’s retort to our 
automobile salesman: ‘Yet what 
about the comparative bump 
straight up and down incurred in 
the low-swung car?” The answer 
comes: “The spring equipment of 
both cars is designed to change 
the up and down bump to a back 
and forth swing, so that the 
wrench is a side one rather than 
an up and down one.” That is 
to say, the salesman reasons out 
the why logic in support of the 
how explanation already adopted 
by the listener. This “why” sub- 
point shows the sense of the 
“how” main point. 

Thus, the three steps in order 
for working with assent instead 
of pushing against dissent are a 
pair of two illustrations in paral- 
lel comparison, a suggestion of 
the main appeal found lurking in 
the successful illustration as pos- 
sibly lying in the speaker’s prop- 
osition, an explanation of this 
main appeal as probably lying in 
the suggestion by the interjection 
in order of “how-so, why-so” 
and fourthly, the showing of the 
actuality of the appeal lying in the 
speaker’s proposition by showing 
“where it has been so” and “when 
it was so” and “who knows and 
says that it is so.” 

For instance, a real estate firm 
in Chicago would make a general 
“where” statement about their 
property, namely, “It is a well- 
drained sub-division.” To this 
“where” generalization they would 
add specification by declaring it 
to be the highest point of land be- 
tween the Mississippi and the 
lake. To this they would add 
verification by showing Cook 
County’s topographical maps. 
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In short, the five chariot horses 
to harness to an idea in giving 
it both theoretical proof and prac- 
tical demonstration are, “how jis 
that sound, why is it sound, where 
has it been sound, when was it 
sound, who knows and says that 
it is sound?” Indeed, was it not 
Kipling who wrote: “I have five 
men good and true. Their names 
are How and Why and What and 
Where and Who.” 

In conclusion, be it remembered 
that the five steps on which per- 
suasively to organize an idea for 
“business talking” in order are 
parallel comparison, suggestion, 
explanation, confirmation and con- 
clusion, the parallel comparison 
starting the “might be” sugges- 
tion, the explanation changing the 
“might be” to “must be,” the con- 
firmation showing a “has been” 
and a “where was” and a “who 
says.” Still putting it another 
way, the parallel comparison 
shows the possibility of truth, 
pointed out in the suggestion, the 
explanation with its how-why 
challenge showing its probability, 
the confirmation with its where- 
when-who follow through, show- 
ing its actuality and then comes 
the conclusion clinching its fi- 
nality. 





United States Consumes 72.6 
Per Cent of World’s Rubber 


The world production of rubber in 
1923 has been placed at 405,941 tons. 
Of this production 95 per cent was plan- 
tation rubber. For the year the con- 
sumption was 411,360 tons, of which 
the United States took 297,705 tons, or 
72.6 per cent. France consumed 7.3 
per cent, Germany 5.1, and the United 
Kingdom 3.1 per cent. 


New Golf Publishing Firm 


in Detroit 

Ralston Goss, Lew M. Houghton and 
George R. Gibbs have incorporated 
Golfer Publishers, Inc., Detroit. They 
will publish the Detroit Golfer, the 
official monthly organ of the Detroit 
District Golf Association, an affiliation 
of thirty-one golf clubs in and around 
Detroit. 








Roger Harris with 


Sweeney & Price 
Roger Harris, formerly with the An- 
cona Mills, Fall . River, Mass., has 
joined Sweeney & Price, publishers’ 
representatives, Boston: 
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In Los Angeles country clubs, lead- 
ing hotels, largest business houses 
and residential districts of all classes 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


is accepted as California’s largest 
and greatest daily newspaper. 


Representatives 
A. J. NORRIS HILL G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. H. W. MOLONEY 
401 Tower Bldg. 604 Times Bldg. 


710 Hearst Bidg. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
1. 


San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, I! New York City 
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BUSINESS 
PAPERS 


dedicated to building 
better business in the 
industries they serve — 


backed by an editorial 
organization that is in- 
dustry-wide and encir- 
cles the globe — 


designed primarily to 
serve their readers, to 
give them helpful infor- 
mation promptly, with 
authenticity beyond dis- 
pute, presented attrac- 
tively — 


everyissue ofeach Pen- 
ton publication shows 


these principles crystal- 
lized to create reader 
interest — 


this reader interest sus- 
gests real sales possibil- 
ities to those selling in 
the markets covered by 
these business papers. 
THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 
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Du Pont Goes After Industrial 
Paint Contracts 


A Continuing Campaign to Build on the Foundation Laid by Its Powder 
Business 


By Reginald Perry 


ERE’S a case in which a 

manufacturer plays the role 
of physician; paints become the 
remedy; and structures and equip- 
~— the patients. 

I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Pe during the past two 
years, have launched three cam- 
paigns advertising paints. The 
first was an institutional campaign 
to the general public; the second, 
a campaign appealing to the trade 
as well, which has clarified the 
du Pont system of simplified selec- 
tion and standardization of paints; 
and the third—an offshoot of the 
second—an intensive campaign ap- 
pearing in technical publications 
for the benefit, exclusively, of the 
various paint-using industries. The 
story of the first two campaigns 
has already been told in the 
March 15, 1923, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

Tying together all three cam- 
paigns is a trade character—the 
du Pont Chemical Engineer; and 
the theme of campaign No. 2—that 
of simplified selection and stand- 
ardization—has been carried over 
into the more intensive industrial 
campaign. 

This last series of advertise- 
ments deals with the proper selec- 
tion of so-called maintenance 
paints; and is designed to inspire 
the confidence of maintenance en- 
gineers in this latest system of 
paint buying. The publications 
chosen to carry this message are 
leaders in the civil and mining 
engineering fields, and in the tex- 
tile field. Of necessity, as adver- 
tising in these fields cannot be 
augmented as the advertising to 
the general public and the trade 
was—with window displays and 
talks from salesmen back of 
counters—its results have had to 
depend more largely upon long- 
range appeal. Hence it involved 


greater difficulties. 
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More than 3,000 direct replies, 
however, and a large increase in 
the volume of business in these 
fields are conclusive enough proof 
that the difficulties were effectually 
overcome. 

In this campaign in the technical 
journals a new note was sounded 
—a note that found expression in 
du Pont ‘ ‘Paint Prescription Ser- 
vice.’ 

Let us take, for example, one 
of the first of the series of ad- 
vertisements which were addressed 
to the management of mines. The 
headline read: 

“at last a complete ‘Paint Pre- 
scription Service’ for Coal Mines.” 

On the extreme left of a double- 
page spread is displayed what ap- 
pears, at first glance, to be the 
familiar prescription sign which 
adorns every drug store window. 
It is an “R” with the tail crossed, 
to be sure, but with a paint. brush 
dripping paint, as the crosspiece. 

Just underneath this converted 
prescription symbol is the figure 
of the du Pont trade character— 
the Chemical Engineer. Back of 
the paint prescription sign and 
above it, extending across the two 
pages, is a coal mine scene includ- 
ing tipple, power house, head 
frame and mining town. On the 
extreme right of the spread is a 
panel which embodies at the top 
the paint prescription symbol 
drawn smaller and the subcaption: 
“The right paint for every pur- 
pose in every coal mine.” Under 
the subcaption are listed the 
various structures in a coal mine 
—both wood and metal—for 
which du Pont protective paints 
are prepared. The text, beginning 
on the left-hand page, reads in 
part: 


Du Pont Prescription Service! Here 
is a new conception of Paint Service for 
the coal mine. 

Suppose you had access to a great card 
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index covering every conceivable use for 
paint on your mine property, and for 
each, the paint products that have been 
proved to give the best service under 
every condition—how and when to apply 
them and their cost. Du Pont Prescrip- 
tion Paint Service now serves as just 
such an index for the mining man, 

For the past five years, since the du 
Pont Company entered the paint business, 
du Pont Chemical Engineers have been 
checking one quality paint against an- 
other in searching tests, and now have 
determined and made standard the best 





Defining 


Prescription Paint Service 


“Prescription, n. A written direction for the preparation and use of a 
remedy 


Substitute the word 
“paint” for “medicine” and you have the message 
of du Pont Prescription Paint Service — for this 
service means nothing more nor less than the co- 
operation of du Pont Chemical Engineers in pre- 
scribing the correct protective paint or varnish to 
remedy all conditions of rust, corrosion and deteri- 
oration of all metal, concrete’ and wooden surfaces. 
The perfecting of these protective paints has taken 
years of active investigation, on actua) construction 
work, backed by the resources of the du Pont Com- 
pany —and their experience and manufacturing 


medicine ; a medical recipe ; also a prescr 


Thus says Noah Webster. 


facilities. 


Tell us your problems of surface protection 
and let us prescribe aa = remedy 


‘ Write for the du P. 
inciples and Practices 





St. and Gray's Ferry 
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and the experience which forms 
the background for quality in dy 
Pont paints and “quality control,” 
Secondly—and this may be of first 
importance—he illustrates the link 
between du Pont as a paint maker 
and as an explosive maker. He 
symbolizes the laboratory where 
each of these products is prepared, 
where the basic ingredients or 
manufacturing processes which are 
closely related are put 
together. 

As a maker of ex- 
plosives the du Pont 
company has been 
known — especially 
well known to civil 
and mining engineers 
—for over 4 century. 
Du Pont powder was 
among the first prod- 
ucts advertised in 
engineering journals, 
Today the name is 
almost as closely 
coupled with the word 
explosive as the name 
Kodak is with camera. 
And through the 
Chemical Engineer 
this company not only 
makes capital out of 
its past powder ad- 
vertising, but makes 
clear the natural se- 
quence between pow- 
der making and paint 
making. 

The link between 
the Chemical Engineer 
and du Pont Paints is 
pictured in one of the 


ect — Werks, 2100 Elston Ave. 1 
eye Ly spreads in the cam- 
paign. 
A DEFINITE SERVICE EXPLAINED TO THE INDUSTRIAL On the left-hand 


MARKET 


for every need. They have also stand- 
ardized, in manufacturing processes, a 
system of quality control, similar to that 
used in making du Pont Explosives. As 
a result, every can and every barrel of 
du Pont paint is of standard, uniform 
quality—just as surely as every case or 
keg of du Pont Explosives. 

The invaluable information and experi- 
ence obtained through this work is now 
available in this new “‘du Pont Prescrip- 
tion Paint Service’ offering. 


It may be well to emphasize 
here the significance of the trade 
character—the Chemical Engineer. 
First, he represents the thinking 





page stands this trade 

character inspecting a 
test tube which he holds at arms 
length. The rest of the illustra- 
tion, stretching across two pages, 
is in color and shows the after- 
sweep of a paint brush from left 
to right over the top-works of a 
mine. On the right-hand page, 
at the end of the sweep, is the 
brush in the hand of the painter. 
The profile and position of this 
wielder of the brush are identically 
the same as those of the Chemical 
Engineer of the left-hand page. 
The painter’s arm is extended i 
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His Majesty, the Consumer! 


ne in the halcyon days “before liquidation,” the 
Consumer didn’t count. The manufacturer was 
sitting on top of the world. It was a seller's market. 


Today, the Consumer is the controlling factor. His 
preferences and his buying habits determine sales and 
advertising policies. 

And who is His Majesty? He is the average man with 
whom you rub elbows every day—the man who does 
the bulk of the world’s buying. 

Intensive effort to win the Consumer is the price of 
volume sales. 

We have cultivated his close acquaintance for many 
years—in rural, small town and big city environment. 
We have studied his likes and dislikes. We know his 
habits of thought; the appeal to which he responds. 
Our far-flung surveys keep us constantly in touch 
with him. 

If you want to do business with him on a big scale, 
we can help you get your goods on his “preferred list.” 
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GARY POST-TRIBUNE G1 


MORE BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED IN 1923 THAN IN 
ANY PREVIOUS YEAR HERE 


Building Commissioner’s Report Shows Total Cost 
Is Second Only to 1919; Many Projects Not 
Included in Figures 


KEEPING PACE! 


UR January 31st advertisement in Printers’ 
Ink reprinted the United States Government 
Survey. of Gary’s population for 1923 as 


73,837 
An increase of 33.3% over 1920 


‘Le we are keeping pace with the population 
growth is shown by the fact that during 1923 
Gary’s building permits amounted to 


$4,370,822 


Over 1/3 of which was for living quarters. 




















AS our city will grow only by the way we take 
care of our new citizens, so will the sale of 
your product grow only in accordance with 
the way you take care of your distribution and 
advertising. 

OU can reach // out of 12 English reading 

homes in Gary at so small a cost that it is 
almost negligence to continue passing up this fast 
growing market. 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary, Indiana 


Member of A. B. C. 
Eastern Offices 
Knill-Burke, Inc. 
Brokaw Bldg., N. Y. 


Western Offices 
Knill-Burke, Inc. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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exactly the same pose as the 
chemist’s arm which holds the test 
tube. The text says in part: 


You have known the du Pont Company 
for many years as a leader in the ex- 
plosives industry. You have had im- 
plicit confidence in the quality of du 
Pont Explesives. 

The manufacture of explosives is a 
chemical science. Du Pont quality has 
been achieved through the work of one 
of the finest and largest staffs of 
chemical engineers in the world. 

Thus it was only natural that the 
great fund of chemical knowledge and 
experience built up through over a cen- 
tury of work, should be gradually applied 
in other fields and to other products. 

This explains why the du Pont Com- 
pany now makes many products besides 
explosives—products made from similar 
basic materials or by manufacturing 
processes in which the highest degree of 
chemical knowledge is necessary. 

It was with this knowledge and ex- 
perience that the du Pont Company 
entered the paint and varnish field. 


Besides the technical journals 
used in this campaign, the com- 
pany made good use of the “du 
Pont Magazine.” Then too, other 
forms of direct-mail literature 
were distributed. The latter con- 
sisted of from eight to ten mail- 
ings to a list of 10,000 industrial 
concerns, including coal mining 
companies, civil engineers and 
contractors. 

One of the greatest business 
getters of all was du Pont’s paint 
manual, “Principles and Practices 
of Up-Keep Painting.” This 
manual was introduced in the ad- 
vertising in the technical publica 
tions, and used as an inquiry-getter 
in connection with this advertis- 
ing throughout the latter half of 
the campaign. 

What this manual was like may 
be explained by citing one of the 
first advertisement introducing it: 

The manual stands out boldly in 
the foreground. A building con- 
struction scene is pictured as if it 
were embodied between the covers 
of the book. A panel on the lower 
left-hand corner contains a list of 
the subjects covered by _ the 
manual. Just above the panel is 
a small figure of the familiar 
trade-mark, the Chemical En- 
gineer. 

“The First Complete Practical 
Manual on Up-Keep Painting,” 
says the headline. _ 
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And the text states: 


Available for the first time—a prac- 
tical, working manual covering the entire 
subject of Upkeep Painting. 

very conceivable question relating to 
the selection and application of paints 
for mine structures and mine equipment, 
as well as the care and treatment of wood 
and metal surfaces, has been carefully 
worked out in this new 200-page book. 

It is a book written by a practical 
man for practical men—an_ indispen- 
sable aid to superintendents and others 
responsible for the maintenance of mine 
property—a handbook immeasurable in 


its value. 
FREE 

A copy of this extremely valuable 
book will be sent FREE to any super- 
intendent, or foreman or other execu- 
tive in charge of Up-keep Painting of 
industrial property and _ construction 
equipment. 

Others interested may obtain a copy 
for $2.00. 

To get your copy by return mail, fill 
in the coupon and mail it at once. 


So successful has been the in- 
tensive advertising that a new 
series along similar lines has been 
planned for 1924. The “Prescrip- 
tion Paint Service” is to be 
given even greater emphasis; the 
Prescription Symbol, now stand- 
ardized, is to be displayed even 
more prominently on each layout. 
Not only are different grades of 
protective paints listed in the 
prescriptions, but different colors 
as well. The entire campaign 
from the beginning has been one 
of more and more intensity, sys- 
tematization and clarity to the 
various paint users. 


Chicago Office for Gardner 
Agency 

The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, has opened an office at Chi- 
cago. The office will be under the man- 
agement of Howard L. Spohn, who re- 
cently joined the Gardner company as 
vice-president. He was formerly vice- 
president of the Charles H. Fuller Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 

Manfred Starmstadter, R. L. Bal- 
wae Kathryn Arnold and Miss M. 
A. O'Reilly, all formerly with the Ful- 
ler company, have joined the Chicago 
office of the Gardner company. 


National Enameling Reports 
on Profits 


The National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company, New York, reports a net 
profit of $1,271,295 for 1923, after de- 
preciation, taxes and interest. This 
compares with a net profit of $1,982,595 
in 1922, 
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Donates Home and School to 


Florida Press Association 

Charles D. Haines, publisher, of Alta- 
monte Springs, Fla., has made a gift 
to the Florida Press Association which 
will be used to establish a home for 
aged newspaper men and a school of 
journalism. The gift includes prop- 
erty tocated at Altamonte Springs 
valued at approximately $150,000, an 
$10,000 cash. The property includes 
a twenty-acre orange-bearing grove, a 
clubhouse and a theatre. Mr. Haines 
also has pledged himself, when the 
project is in operation, to give an addi- 
tional eighty acres in orange groves 
which will bring an annual income of 
$40,000. He also promises to assist in 
raising a sum up to $1,000,000 for the 
endowment of the home-school. 

Mr. Haines makes this offer in appre- 
ciation of the “unfailing public service 
which newspaper men render unselfishly 
and often to the exclusion of their own 
financiai investment.” The offer will 
be made formally at the May meeting 
of the Florida Press 4 Association. 


William F. Lee Dies 


William F. Lee, vice-president of The 
Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago pub- 
lisher, died March 7 at his home in 
Philadelphia. He was at one time with 
the publishing house of Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. Later he joined A. J. 
Holman & Company, Bible publishers. 


Mr. Lee became associated with The 
Reilly & Lee Company in 1911. 
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Gives Course in Truth 
Advertising 


The National Vigilance Committee js 
conducting a two-week course in truth 
advertising at the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. This 
course is offered in conjunction with 
the regular advertising work of the 
university. Through the co-operation 
of Dr. Herbert A. Hess, head of the 
advertising and merchandising depart. 
ments of the school, the National Vigi- 
lance Committee has taken over the 
entire work of the advertising group. 
The sessions during the two weeks will 
be conducted by representatives of the 
committee. 


Made President of American 
Hide and Leather 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hide and Leather Company, New 
York, new directors were elected. These 
directors in turn elected J. C. Lilly 
president. He succeeds T. S. Haight, 
who is retiring from the company. 

G. S. Hill was re-elected treasurer. 


League of Advertising Women 
to Hold Annual Dinner 


_ The New York League of Advertis 
ing Women will hold its twelfth annual 
dinner and dance at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel on the evening of March 18. 
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Fi he Whole World’s 


Newspaper # 4 


MONG the thousands of daily newspapers 
Ay pase all over the globe, there is 
one whose readers are to be found in 
every country and every important city of the 
world 

This newspaper is The Christian Science 
Monitor, founded and conducted in order that 
thinking people everywhere may have for their 
homes and their offices a newspaper clean in 
its contents and constructive in its policies. 

Because it is an international newspaper, the 
Monitor has been welcomed as a participant 
in the British Empire Exhibition, at Wem- 
bley, London, April to October of this year, 
and will have a commodious pavilion in the 
Exhibition grounds. Here a welcome will be 
extended to visitors from all countries. 

The European Advertising Office of The 
Christian Science Monitor is at No. 2, Adelphi 
Terrace, London, W. C. The hospitality of 
this office is also extended to Exhibition vis- 
itors, and to American advertising men who 
participate in the Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, in London, 
July 13-18. 

On Thursday, March 13, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor published a special news and 
advertising section containing articles and 
illustrations of permanent interest, relating to 
the British Dominions. One hundred thousand 
extra copies of this feature section will be dis- 
tributed in England. 


We will gladly send to any reader 
of this advertisement, upon request, 
a copy of The Christian Science 


Monitor of March 13, containing the 
British Dominions Feature Section. 


The 
_ Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Back pes Station Boston, Mass. 
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280 Broadway 








1000 Columns Gain 


In February 


During February The Sun, 
New York, gained one thou- 
sand columns of advertising 
over the corresponding month 
in 1923—the largest gain in its 
history. 


The total advertising printed 
during the month was 3329 
columns. 


800 Columns Gain 


In January 


This record reflects the confi- 
dence of advertisers in The Sun, 
a confidence caused by a con- 
sistently large and increasing 
volume of sales resulting from 
their advertising in this. highly 
responsive quality New York 
evening newspaper. 


For the year 1923 The Sun 
gained 33,000 columns of ad- 
vertising over 1922. 


The atime Sun. 


New York City 
Net Paid Circulation Over 250,000 
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Swift Explains Its Ad- 
vertising Policy 





UR institutional advertising, 

begun in 1918, was made 
necessary by a prejudice engen- 
dered by misrepresentation and 
unfair investigation,” states Swift 
& Company, Chicago, in their 1924 
Year Book, in explaining their 
advertising policy of using both 
product and institutional copy. 

“We have told more interesting 
facts about our business than per- 
haps have ever been told by a 
private corporation,’ ’ continues the 
company. “Although some mis- 
understanding still exists, we be- 
lieve that our statements have 
convinced the public that we are 
engaged in an honest, competitive 
business in which we are striving 
to serve the public to the best of 
our ability.” 

During 1923 this institutional 
copy coupled important steps in 
the country’s historical develop- 
ment with the part played by the 
packing industry. Three charts in 
color, showing beef, lamb and 
pork cuts, respectively, were used 
for the company’s product | adver- 
tising which ran in women’s mag- 
azines. This advertising carried 
an offer of recipes for preparing 
the various cuts shown. The de- 
mand for these recipes the com- 
pany reports as very gratifying, 
10,000 requests resulting from 
publication of the beef page alone. 
As an indication of the inter- 
est aroused, these requests came 
from meat councils, meat dealers, 
women’s clubs, schools, hospitals, 
army and navy chefs, boards of 
health, restaurants, housewives, and 
even husbands who wanted to show 
their wives how to cook for them. 

The company considers this 
broad educational work of great 
value to the meat industry. While 
Swift & Company will enjoy spe- 
cial benefit, consumers will know 
more about meat and the demand 
for meats, especially cheaper cuts, 
will be increased. This, in turn, 
benefits the livestock producers. 

“Our advertising expenditure 
amounts to only a small fraction 
of 1 per cent of our sales—an 
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Punch 


is a paper quite 
alone in the field 
of modern journ- 
alism and 1s one 
of the most profit- 
able advertising 
mediums in the 


world.” 


—Sir CHARLES HIGHAM, 
February 7, 1924 





Advance Booking 
is always essential 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Adverstpamess Manager “ PUNCH” 


Bouverie Street. 
LONDON, E.C.4. Eng. 
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amount much smaller in propor- 
tion than most advertising manu- 
facturers spend,’ the company 
remarks. The sales turnover for 
1923 reported by Swift & Com- 
pany totaled about $750,000,000. 
This figure was an increase of 
about $100,000,000 over 1922, and 
is attributed by L. F. Swift, presi- 
dent, to an increase of over 16 
per cent in the tonnage of goods 
handled. 

Mr. Swift states that in 1923 
there were about 30 per cent more 
hogs sent to central markets than 
in 1922; the average prices per 
hundred pounds paid in 1923 for 
cattle increased 7 per cent; sheep 
and lamb prices remained at the 
high 1922 level, while hogs de- 
creased 18 per cent in value, and 
that the company paid out $361,- 
000,000 for live animals during the 
fiscal year. Mr. Swift also re- 
ports that the number of share- 
holders in the company has 
increased, now standing at over 
46,000, of whom one-third are em- 
ployees owning about $20,000,000 
worth of stock. - 
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Westinghouse Further Stimu- 
lates “Better Letters” 


WESTINGHOUSE TECHNICAL NiGut 
CHOOL 
East Pittspurc, Pa., Feb. 28, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with considerable pride 
and satisfaction the very able article in 
the February 7 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
on the subject of “How Westinghouse 
Stimulates Interest in Better Letters,” 

I consider this a very fine article, 
and with your permission would like 
the privilege of having it reprinted for 
pe ant both among Westinghouse 

mployees, and those outside the West- 
feo ouse organization who would be in- 
terested in the subject. 
WESTINGHOUSE TECHNICAL NIGHT 
ScHoot, 
A. B. Grsson, 
Manager. 





Walker & Company Increase 
Staff 


John Moscrip and William C. Hunt 
have joined Walker & Company, De. 
troit outdoor advertising agency. Mr. 
Moscrip was formerly with The Sweeney 
& James Company, Inc., Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. He joins the plan de- 
 egee of Walker & Company. Mr. 

unt, who recently resigned as sales 
manager of the Sherman Laboratory, 
Detroit, will be sales promotion man- 
ager. 











The first Guide had but 


maps. 


be continued next year. 


245 West 54th St. 


To Have Value an Advertising 
Medium Must Have Growth 


The first Associated Tours Guide issued in 1915, had an edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies and but 28 
last Guide was composed of 104 pages, a large folded map in 
the back, and cover, and had an edition of over 102,000 copies. 
124 individual hotels that co- 
operated by advertising. The last Guide had over 350 hotels. 

The first Guide had but 10 tours; the last one had 17 tours. 

The first Guide had no city maps; the last one had 59 city 


The first Guide covered but 7,200 miles of itineraries; the 
last one had over 42,000 miles of itineraries. 

The first Guide contained no ferry schedules, it had no digest 
of the important State Motor Laws, it listed neither garages nor 
small Inns and Tea Rooms. All of these were in last year’s Guide. 

This is all proof of the Guide’s continual growth, which will 


E. P. THOMPSON, JR., Business Manager 


THE ASSOCIATED TOURS GUIDE 


Sas by The Automobile Club of America 
Also publishers of Motor Travel 





pages and cover, while the 


New York City 
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Cuartes H. Eyes, President 
Lee E. Hoop, Vice President 


C. C. SHoemaker, Treasurer 


The RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1900 


C)INCE 1917 it has been our privilege to 
act as advertising counsel for Johnson 
& Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The most recent development of our 
diversified service to the makers of Red 
Cross products is an unusual series of in- 
stitutional advertisements. One of these 
appears on page 121 of this week’s issue 


of the Saturday Evening Post. 


MEMBERS: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of (irculations 
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Reenty the Westerners saw a revival ot the Pony Ex- 
press—for one trip only. It brought back the days when 

fast mail was carried across the plains and mountains by men 

riding speedy horses. 

In those days such transportation methods were quite wonderful. 

But, look at the Fast Mail today! You regard it as a slow mover. 

You now think of the airplane as the real fast mail carrier. 


When you want quick action you use the phone—long dis- 
tance—and fuss, perhaps, because the connection is faulty and 
slow. You look forward to Radio service that will put 
you in touch with San Francisco or New York instantly. 


There are many Pony Express minded people. Some even 
stick to the old stage coach idea. A few prefer to “go around 
the Horn” by sailing vessel. In an airplane age, some con- 
cerns go at a “Covered Wagon” pace. 


Our clients are of the airplane type. We can be useful 
to a few more of that kind. 


The Prather - Allen Advertising Company 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
305 East 4th St. 15 West 44th Str. 
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Insurance and the Farmer—Another 
Equation for Advertising 


Fire Insurance Companies Operating in Western States Plan Co-operative 
Campaign to Explain Scope and Service of Legal 


Reserve Company 


ORE than fifty insurance 

companies dealing in fire 
and other forms of farm protec- 
tion have reached the decision 
that the time is here to sell their 
services with the help of adver- 
tising. Possibly the number is 
closer to sixty by now. When 
this was written there were sev- 
eral companies on the _ fence. 
However that may be, the fact 
is established definitely that a 
fairly large number have joined 
forces for a campaign which may 
continue for a good many 
months. 

These companies will advertise 
over the signature, The Farm As- 
sociation, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Their field of opera- 
tions is the group of States 
known in insurance circles as the 
“Western Union territory,” com- 
posed of about nineteen States in 
the Middle West and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Present plans call 
for the appearance of the first 
copy about the middle of April 
in national and State farm papers. 

An interesting background to 
this advertising effort with high- 
lights labeled “Competition,” 
“Salesmanship,” “Department of 
Agriculture Activities,” “Educa- 
tion of Market,” “Personal Ser- 
vice,” and “Tegal Reserve Pro- 
tection” might be sketched. Aill 
of these find a place in any at- 
tempt to list the major factors of 
the campaign. They are some of 
the points that the advertising 
will touch on in an attempt to 
cultivate the farm insurance field 
more intensively than ever before. 

This great farm field represents 
a neglected market to most of the 
old line fire insurance companies 
of the country. That is not news 
to many of them, for the urge to 
advertise has been felt for the 
last two years by farm insurance 
men. They have watched the 
farm population of the Western 


to Farm Market 


States steadily increase its per 
capita production. They have 
observed the growing investments 
in farm machinery, equipment, 
barns, silos and automobiles. And 
they have seen the farmer, albeit 
with some growing pains, de- 
veloping into a business man 
needing and asking for bank 
credit and the other familiar tools 
of commerce. 

At the same time other develop- 
ments not so favorable to the 
business of the stock insurance 
company have occurred. The for- 
mation of small local mutual in- 
surance companies has diverted a 
generous stream of business into 
other channels in the last two 
years until about half the insur- 
ance in the farm field is carried 
by mutuals today, according to 
Wallace Rogers of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company and 
chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee of the Farmers Associa- 
tion. To the stock or legal re- 
serve company this necessarily 
falls under the head of “lost 
business.” The Department of 
Agriculture has issued several 
circulars encouraging the organ- 
ization of mutuals among farm- 
ers because of their low costs and 
has devoted bulletins to suggest- 
ing model State laws governing 
the formation and regulation of 
these. Such activity is well 
within the province of the De- 
partment, most insurance men 
will agree, but they complain in 
the same breath that the Depart- 
ment has not devoted an equal 
amount of energy to explaining 
the legal reserve companies and 
their advantages. 

There is the real “reason why” 
of the advertising campaign. On 
each of the nearly 3,000,000 
farms in the Middle West there 
is someone who needs to know 
the story of the legal reserve in- 
surance company. “Few of these 
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Can You Write 
A Letter That 
Pulls ? 


During the past year we 
have sent out hundreds 
of thousands of letters 
about Union Mortgage 
Company of California, 
and received thousands of 
replies, but we are willing 


to pay 


$1000 IN PRIZES FOR 
NEW IDEAS 


If you can write a good 
financial letter that will 
get Results you can get 
one of these prizes. 


PRIZES 
Ist ... $400 2d ...$225 
3d... 150 4th.. 100 
5th... 75 6th.. 50 


Contest closes April 
fifteenth 


Send for the book of in- 
structions, giving full de- 
tails of the contest, which 
will be judged by well- 
known advertising men. 
Address 
Letrer Contest Dept. 
Federal Securities Corporation 


700 Lane Mortgage Building 
Los Angeles, California 
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farms have any knowledge of in- 
surance,” Mr. Rogers said to 
Printers’ INK recently. “They 
haven’t been able to get it. Our 
aim is to give it to them. The 
insurance business needs no de- 
fense. It does need explanation, 
explanation of the workings of 
the business, rates, reserve funds 
for the payments of losses, the 
reason for the co-operation of 
companies, the service that our 
agents and our engineers give and 
the desire of legal reserve com- 
panies to give the public new and 
improved forms of protection. 

“Under the law our companies 
put aside 90 per cent of the 
money each farmer pays under a 
five-year policy so that we may 
pay claims. The farmer ought to 
grasp the value of that important 
point of legal reserve. So we 
have concluded that ‘Legal Re- 
serve’ is a better name for adver- 
tising purposes than ‘Old Line.’ 
It is not as commonly used in our 
own ranks but we believe it has a 
better sales appeal. ‘Stock’ in- 
surance might be understood as 
meaning livestock. The term 
legal reserve is accurately de- 
scriptive of our business, and the 
words make a combination that 
sounds safe, substantial and 
worthy of confidence.” 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION IS 
NEEDED 


Before any decision was 
reached to undertake an ad- 
vertising campaign many _ insur- 
ance men who know the _ ins 
and outs of the business ventured 
the criticism that advertising 
would not get farm _ business. 
Insurance must be solicited on the 
ground, they said, and there is no 
belittling the force of that argu- 
ment. Practical insurance men 
know that it is pretty nearly air 
tight. The answer to this objec- 
tion, if it can be termed an objec- 
tion, to advertising is that the 
campaign is not a direct business- 
getting project. Education is its 
aim. It goes out after good-will 
which should make the agent’s 
job of selling a policy easier. 

Here is the way that the adver- 
tising works out for the agent: 
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At last! Bond paper envelopes 


that really stick! 


OW—+to-day—for almost the first time in 
the history of paper you can get bond 
envelopes that are guaranteed to stick. 

Think what this means! A saving of time in 
your mailing department—no lost enclosures be- 
cause the envelope happened to come open in the 
mail—better looking correspondence. 


Now that you can get bond envelopes that are 
guaranteed to stick, you can also match your 
letterheads perfectly. No longer are you forced 
to the doubtful expedient of using one kind of 
paper for the sheets, and a different kind for 
the envelopes. 

Make it a point to get samples of Danish Bond 
paper and envelopes from your regular printer, 
stationer or lithographer the next time you order 
printing. The quality is high—the price is 
reasonable. (Made in white and ten colors.) 
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DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company ad Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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He Buys Your Products for a 


Million Diners 
—or Doesn’t He? 


‘Toe man who buys in restaurants decides whether a 
million patrons eat your products or your competitors’. 
Breakfast foods, condiments, meats, canned foods, baking 
powder, cooking oils—all are chosen or rejected by his 
decisions. 


Is Your Advertising Reaching Him? 


Four-color campaigns will impress him, factual advertising will con- 
vince him, sampling will interest him—if these are done through a 
medium which he reads, respects and understands. 


Nothing complicated or obscure about it. More agencies and national 
food accounts daily are seeing the tremendous market in the res- 
taurant field, and are profiting by our experience in it. We'd like first 
to have you read our little booklet, ““An Analysis of the Restaurant 
Industry."" Then we'd appreciate an opportunity of discussing your 
products and their relation to the industry. 


She AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


The Magazine For Eating Places 
PATTERSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


123 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and A iated Busi Papers 
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Most of them in the farm field 
find plenty of sales barriers of 
one kind or another. Little has 
been done in the past by the com- 
panies to clear these out of the 
road. Certainly there has been 
no tendency to look on the agent 
as an individual furnishing a 
needed service. The Farmers As- 
sociation has already started in 
to change this condition. All of 
the copy is to carry a coupon 
which will bring a booklet, “In- 
surance Facts for the Farmer.” 
When a farmer writes for this 
his name will not be furnished to 
the member companies in order 
to let them solicit the farmer. It 
will be held for promotion work 
at association headquarters in 
Chicago, from where an attempt 
will be made to have the inquirer 
genuinely interested in insurance 
sell himself up to the point where 
he will voluntarily get in touch 
with the local representative and 
learn the remainder of the story. 

Every agent will be kept in- 
formed through a merchandising 
plan of what is to be done in the 
way of advertising. They will be 
taught more thoroughly than ever 
before the reasons for rates from 
the company viewpoint. In short, 
so far as the local agent is con- 
cerned, the advertising aims to 
make and present him as a man 
of importance in his community, 
an indispensable business builder 
instead of a business undertaker. 
As the insurance companies see 
it there is at the present time a 
greater need for insurance on the 
farm than .ever existed before. 
Where the farmer a few years 
ago was covered when he _ had 
bought fire and hail insurance, 
there is today a multiplicity of 
risks with the coming of the auto- 
mobile, the tractor and electricity 
to the farm. In addition bank 
credit in farming communities 
often depends largely on adequate 
fire insurance coverage. Realiz- 
ing the lack of fire prevention on 
the farm the banker naturally 
wants to know about protection 
before making loans on farm 
property. 

In advertising to explain rather 
than defend or directly sell their 
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services to farmers The Farmers 
Association looks for the follow- 
ing results: 

(1) A change in the attitude of 
the public from prejudice to 
friendship. A minimum of hos- 
tile legislative action. The forti- 
fication of the business against 
Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tins encouraging the formation 
of mutuals. 

(2) Unfriendly matter in farm 
and local newspapers in farm 
communities is based on a lack 
of the right information rather 
than .any deliberate attempt to 
harm the insurance _ business. 
These advertisements will provide 
the missing information. 

(3) Improved morale of people 
connected with the business and 
greater respect for it on the part 


of the companies participating 
and their agents. 
(4) Education of  representa- 


tives of insurance companies. In- 
surance is the only business that 
leaves the question of selling en- 
tirely to its retailers, the agents. 
They must be qualified to discuss 
the fundamentals of insurance 
service intelligently. 

(5) A better understanding of 
the insurance business on the part 
of the public which will result in 
easier and more selling by the 
agents. 


Buying Past Experience 


Tue Beaver Propucts Company, Inc., 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb, 18, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Ne were very grateful to receive 
your letter of February 6 with clip- 
ings from various issues of PRINTERS’ 
fae attached 

By your prompt attention you ren- 
dered us a real service that greatly 
aided in getting across to one of the 
executives of the company an_ idea 
which was decided upon by the adver- 
tising department as one which was a 
betterment for the company. The rec- 
ords you sent proved this. 

Tue Beaver Propucts Co., Inc. 


Bayuk Cigar Report 1923 
Income 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of Prince Hamlet, Mapa 
cuba, and Havana Ribbon cigars re- 
ports net income of $902,332 for 1923 
after all charges. This compares with 
$1,123,926 in 1922 and $494,342 in 
1921. 











Can You Hit 
This Mark? 


WeEwantseveral high-grade 
men for our Eastern sales 
force; past thirty-five, big- 
calibered, and able to get 
favorable attention from 
heads of firms, sales and 
advertising managers. 


WE manufacture “Dealer 
Help” material. A new, ex- 
clusive process enables us to 
offer a high-grade line of 
display signs, formerly lim- 
ited in sales because of cost, 
at prices which will appeal 
to practically all advertisers. 


THE process is adaptable to 
many uses and forms, and we 
are prepared to develop ideas 
to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for effective dealer 
displays of copy or mer- 
chandise. 


THIS is a money-making 
proposition for real pro- 
ducers. Satisfactory financial 
arrangements. Some travel- 
ing required. 


STATE briefly your experi- 
ence and territory preferred. 


HAYNES & KINDER 
2252-2254 W. Chicago Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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New Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Organization 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., has 
been organized under the laws of Vir. 
ginia to take over the property, rights, 
title, formulas, good-will, and trade. 
marks of a New York corporation of 
the same name, and all the capital 
stock of J. J. McLaughlin, Limited, of 
Ontario. The latter is a new corpora- 
tion formed to take over the bottled 
beverage business, manufacturing plants 
at Toronto and Edmonton, and assets 
of another Canadian corporation of the 
same name. 

P. D. Saylor, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the New York 
corporation, is president of the new 
company. Other officers of the Virginia 
corporation are: Vice-president, J. M. 
Mathes, a partner of N. W. Ayer & 
Son; vice-president, P. M. Boggs, pres- 
ent sales manager of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., and W. C. Hanson, 
secretary and _treasyrer. Including 
Messrs. Saylor, Mathes and Boggs, the 
following have been asked to serve as 
directors: Carleton H. Palmer, presi- 
dent, 4 Squibb & Sons, New 
York; Allen Walker, vice-president, 
Walker & Roberts, Inc., Donald 
McLaughlin, Toronto, and A. L. Gour- 
ley. Mr. Gourley has been vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the 
Canadian company since its incorpora- 
tion, and will continue in the same 
capacity with the new Canadian cor- 
poration. 





Paper and Pulp Association to 
Meet 


The forty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion will be held at New York on April 
8, 9 and 10. The keynote of the con- 
vention will be “Business, Not Pol- 
itics.”’ 

Organizations affiliated with the asso- 
ciation also will hold meetings during 
the convention. The Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry will hold 
its meeting on April 9. ; 

At the annual dinner which will be 
held on the evening of April 10, the 

rincipal speaker will be Julius H. 

arnes, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Orison Swett Marden Dead 


Orison Swett Marden, founder and 
editor of Success, New York, died at 
Los Angeles, Calif., on March 10, at 
the age of seventy-four. Dr. Marden 
founded Success in 1897. He was the 
author of a score of books devoted to his 
philosophy of success. 








P. S. Dennis with Condé Nast 
Publications 
Phil S. Dennis, formerly manager of 
the Chicago office of The Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia, has joined the 
Western staff of the Condé Nast Pub 
lications, Inc. 
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Plans, Methods 
and Policies 

that have 
increased sales 
for others— 












S. Roland Hall has scored again. His 
ADVERTISING HANDBOOK and his 
HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS COR- 
RESPONDENCE are already recog- 
nized as standard tools in their fields. 


His new book—just published— 


HALL’S 
HANDBOOK OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


995 pages, 5' x7, illustrated 
$5.00 net, postpaid 


describes in detail the plans, methods and policies that have increased 
sales for some of the best-known sales organizations in America, 
with dollars-and-cents results of their methods and experiences. 

It represents the experiences of many well-known firms in build- 
ing up sales organizations and experimenting with different policies 
and plans of marketing. 

It sets forth the fundamentals of marketing through the descrip- 
tion of tested methods. 


It gives you actual methods that have proved successful in 
securing salesmen 
training salesmen 
directing salesmen 
planning sales campaigns 
preparing sales manuals 
making sales 
cutting sales costs 
finding new sales outlets 
increasing volume of sales 
securing dealer co-operation 
etc. 
There has never before been a book on sales problems so packed 
full of sound, solid brass-tack information as this new Hall book. 
Every section is well worth the price of the entire volume to any- 
one concerned with distribution. 
Examine it for ten days free 





—_ 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination, Hall’s HANDBOOK OF SALES 


postpaid within 10 days of receipt. 


I 60 0:0:5:4-6.406459.04000454 9408 S40e0d RO POE 606s ec sovcrevesesneesese 
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] MANAGEMENT, $5.00 net, postpaid. I agree to remit for the book or to return it 
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THIS ANNOUNCES 


the organization of The Premier 
Company for the intensive develop- 
ment of the direct mail methods of 
merchandising needed to meet 
to-day’s marketing requirements. 


Campaigns will be handled complete 
on a national basis with a thoroughly 
experienced personnel taking entire 
responsibility for their development. 
Associated in the conception and 
direction of such campaigns are: 


GEORGE W. KINZEL, former 
Advertising Manager and 
Assistant Sales Manager of the 
Cleveland Metal Products 

H Company, recently with the 
Applied Direct Advertising 
Division, The Caxton Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


J. DEAN HALLIDAY, Pro- 
motion Department of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, former Advertising 
Manager, The Japan Adver- 


tiser, Tokyo. 



























THE PREMIER COMPANY 


JAMES W. O’MEARA, form- 
erly of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, Publicity Manager 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, and recently with 
The Caxton Company. 


BENJ. H. NOYES, formerly 
connected with the Advertising 
and Sales Department of the 
National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, and recently 
Special Field Representative 
of the United Typothetae of 
America. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Is There a Fixed 
Advertising Atmosphere 
for a Product? 


By S. P. Harman 


Note: What constitutes 
“high-pressure selling methods” in dis- 
posing of stocks and securities to the 
general public? This is a question 
Printers’ INK raised as a result of a 
little preachment on the financial col- 
lapse of _ the _Commonwealth Hotel 
project at New York. ; : 

In Printers’ INK of March 6, Walter 
E. Severance, who is engaged in sales 
promotion work for a Pacific Coast in- 
vestment security house, and Kenneth 
Barnard, director of the National Vigi 
lance Committee, presented varying 
views on this live subject. 

Mr. Barnard’s “statements on _ this 
question have been disputed by a man 
engaged in advertising agency work, 
S. P. Harman, whose views are pre- 
sented below. ] 


[EDITORIAL 


HE argument on which Ken- 

neth Barnard, director of the 
National Vigilance Committee, 
bases his case against so-called 
“high-pressure selling methods” as 
applied to securities, in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of March 6, seems to rest on 
this rather flimsy contention: The 
advertising and merchandising of 
every class of commodities are 
surrounded by a certain “atmos- 
phere.” The “atmosphere”  sur- 
rounding investment advertising 
is predominantly conservative. 
Any investment advertiser who 
is tempted to use vigorous meth- 
ods is met with the statement 
that it simply isn’t done. 

Does Mr. Barnard believe that 
the “atmosphere” surrounding ad- 
vertising of any commodity, be it 
once established, is fixed for all 
time? It seems to me there has 
been a noticeable change in the 
advertising of automobiles, tires, 
department stores, and a great 
many other products and institu- 
tions during the last twenty years. 
Certainly the general characteris- 
tics of the relations between the 
railroads and the public have un- 
dergone a marked change since 
the day when Commodore Van- 
derbilt is reported to have ex- 
claimed, “The public be damned!” 

The changing market for com- 
modities and services would itself 
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bring about a change in the “at- 
mosphere” of advertising, even if 
the advertising profession were 
content to be perfectly passive in 
the matter, instead of originating 
changes itself. 

There is an excellent underlying 
reason for the tendency noticeable 
among some financial advertisers, 
particularly among the real estate 
mortgage bond houses, to make 
their advertising more forceful 
and arresting. These advertisers 
are merely trying to break into 
new fields. They are striving to 
reach people who are not habitual 
investors and who can never be 
reached unless their attention is 
awakened by methods somewhat 
similar to those which successful 
distributors of commodities use. 
One of the great disappointments 
which investment bankers have 
experienced during the last few 
years has been the dwindling of 
that vast potential investment 
market represented by the fifteen 
million buyers of Liberty Bonds, 
The simple fact seems to be that 
the vast majority of those inves- 
tors ended their investing careers 
when they had bought their last 
Liberty Bond. They bought under 
the powerful stimulus of patriot- 
ism and, in many cases, failed to 
learn even the rudimentary facts 
about investing. If any appreci- 
able number of these people are 
ever to be brought back into the 
investment field, something more 
compelling will have to be used 
than the staid, dignified advertis- 
ing of the old-fashioned invest- 
ment houses. 

And just as there is good rea- 
son for the vigorous methods of 
the real estate mortgage bond 
firms, among others, so there is 
an excellent reason for the tradi- 
tional formality of the advertis- 
ing of the old-established houses. 
These houses find their best mar- 
ket among the trained and expe- 
rienced investors of large means 
—people who would never think 
of clipping a coupon from a mag- 
azine or newspaper and who in- 
stinctively react against any in- 
vestment security which is offered 
in a popular manner. The old 
investment firms are not equipped 
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to deal with the small investor. 
As a rule, they have no skilled 
correspondents, and their sales 
forces are confined to the larger 
cities. 

To insist that the “atmosphere” 
of all financial institutions must 
be established by the practice of 
the old-line investment firms is 
not only to work an _ injustice 
upon the firms working for an 
entirely different purpose, but to 
restrict the possible development 
of a widespread demand for in- 
vestment securities among people 
of moderate means. 


L. W. Bleser Joins 
“The Coloroto Weekly” 


Louis W. Bleser has joined the East- 
ern advertising staff at New York of the 
Chicago Tribune’s new magazine, The 
Coloroto Weekly. He recently has been 
with St. Nicholas Magazine, New York, 
as advertising manager. 


J. H. Reilly with New York 
“Daily News” 

J. H. Reilly, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has joined the national 
staff of the advertising department of 
the New York Daily News. 
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North Carolina Publishers to 
Meet 


The Western North Carolina Weekly 
Press Association will hold its annyal 
meeting at Asheville, N. C., on March 
21. “How I Handle Foreign Adver. 
tising,” will be related by Lee B 
Weathers, of the Shelby Cleveland 
Star, and P. A. Bryant, of the States. 
ville Landmark. ‘‘My Biggest Prob. 
lem and How I Solved It,” will be 
discussed by J. T. Perkins. Lincolnton 
Lincoln County News, and J. D. Boone 
Waynesville Carolina Mountaineer ang 
Courier. 


Made Vice-President of 
Victor Rubber Company 


Harry A. Grubb has been made vice. 
president in charge of sales of The 





Victor Rubber Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. Mr. Grubb bas been in tire sales 
work for eleven years, much of that 
period with The Firestone Tire & Rub. 


ber Company, Akron, and was at one 
time manager of its subsidiary, the 
Oldfield Tire Company. 





Clothing Account for 
Cincinnati Agency 


Robert E. Bradley, Inc., Indianapolis 
clothing manufacturer, has appointed 
The Gordon-Marx Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, to direct its adver. 
tising. 














Advertising Agency 
| Partner Wanted 


This agency has a strong service reputation and 
several hundred thousand dollars of billing on the 
highest grade national accounts. 


The two present 








partners, who are service and contact men, seek a 
third partner who can prove a high type of ability 
not only in planning and contact work, but most of 
all in selling. Such a man must prove that he knows 
modern advertising at its best and be able to mea- 
sure up to the highest standards of character and 
personality. Proof of ability to develop new busi- 
ness and money that could be invested later are 
desirable qualifications. All replies will be held 
absolutely confidential and none will be considered 
unless all the qualifications mentioned are fully cov- 
ered in the reply. Address ‘’S.,"" Box 151, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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San Francisco. 


stepped to new records in 1923 


and just a step ahead of it went 


THE CALL 


San Francisco’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 


The tables below show the standings of the five leading news- 
papers of San Francisco in Daily Display Advertisi (local and 
national combined) and also their positions according to the 
ae y= nl py yy oe -six cnaentions 

’ s lead is in the classes which ca the L G- 
EST TOTAL VOLUME OF ADVERTISING. ie 


Here is the 1923 “Score Card” 


CALL... NINE FIRSTS. .. .Totaling 4,990,398 lines 
Examiner. .EIGHT FIRSTS. . Totaling 2,598,680 lines 
Chronicle. .FIVE FIRSTS... . Totaling 1,310,680 lines 
News..... FOUR FIRSTS...Totaling 571,816 lines 


Bulletin. . . (Dia not make a first in any class) 





Total Daily Display Advertising for 1923 in 
Twenty-six Leading Classifications 
(Measured in lines and comparing six days against six) 








Amusefnents......++++ 458,738 463.444*| 438,858 394,184 453,908 
Autos and Accessories...) 331,282} 297,500 | 304,164 | 128,702 | 271,628 
Banks — Financial.....| 243,152 398,146 | 550,004%) 178,065 243,922 
Cafes and Restaurants. . 23,226 86,856"; 77,546 1,274 13,594 
Department Stores... . . « 2,073,904*| 234,626 129,570 | 1,532,706 | 1,599,906 
Dentists. ......++ eer 2,492 | ~ 378 14 46,578 4,004 
TPR ccpecvecese 82,670* 30,870 17,472 52,388 64,344 

Food P; pastae-es 684,558", 439,852 297,976 | 435,610 461 ,622 
Furniture—Hshld. Goods} 322,294 303,996 | 240,828 404,740*| 244,076 
Hdwre.—Bldg. Material 20,454 43,190 46,088 17,976 8,358 
Hotelbs—Resorts.....-- 50,190 98,658 151,284* 11,690 50,820 
icians.... 4 86,1 54,404 28,434 | 102,186%| 43,890 


J 204,372 164,346 
Mea's Wear—Tailor. . 656,124 | 724,724%| 305,816 | 449,974 | 338,338 
Musical Instruments....4 149,674 | 326,256% 162,960 129,304 | 170,954 

















Miscellaneous. .....-.- 418,166 | 658,000*| 564,564 | 351,932 | 359,366 
Office Equip.—Supplies . 2,198 14,518* 11,620 9,226 4.214 
Proprietary Articles... .| 168,686") 127,456 68,236 44,638 123,088 
Real Estate..........- 62,104 | $72,256*| 117,278 7 78,428 
Schools—Colleges 60,256%| 29,442 30, 29,302 24,332 
Ss So eee 264,124%| 78,596 x 257,964 157,822 
Sporting NEES. s9o:s:00: 11,578 12,992 4,312 18,312* 6,468 

5 wl Features. ...... 50,036 29,050 | 251,244*; 209,370 15,260 
RS 67,130 | 150,626") 111,202 23.870 23,688 

ann Bee aaa 135,338 | 303,450 | 312,060% 74,270] 105,896 
Women’s Wear.... -] 995.022] 205,030 79,940 | 740,894 | 851.788 


Star (*) after Sapees indicates newspaper standing first 
in each classification 
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The Law of Credit 


Credit is the expression of trust—the belief 
i] in a man’s ability to meet his financial 
| obligations. In business, as in all human 
: relations, trust is the inspiration to large 
accomplishments. 





To a merchant, credit is largely a matter of 
rating and collections. But to the Banker, 
in the financing of business, credit must be 
an exact science. Only on facts, deducted 
from, and supported by figures, may the | 
Banker safely extend the credit desired— | 
safely for your welfare, safely for his own. 








Safety is the new law of business preserva- 
tion. The Banker is the judge. Your facts 
| and figures are his guides—his only laws. lF 


Thru monthly Balance Sheets, Operating 
Statements and, above all, thru a well- 
el planned Business Budget, showing close 
| observance and frequent checking, you 
: make the laws which your Banker must 
obey in granting credit. 


In this connection, ERNST & ERNST offer | 
a superior service—applied to your particu- 
lar business by men thoroughly versed in 
the principles of Accounting and Cost Find- 
ing, with long experience in many and varied 
lines of business, nation-wide in scope. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 

































NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. PAUL LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDSDAVENPORT ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. LouIs DALLAS ! 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY HOUSTON | 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS DENVER Waco 






LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 






FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Accounts I Have Re- 
fused—and Why 


(Continued from page 6) 
yearly, and reluctance to tell me 
the percentage of net profit. The 
latter was astounding. I do not 
know any other line of business in 
which the net profit is so small. 
There wasn’t the ghost of a 
chance to squeeze an advertising 
appropriation out of their margin, 
and had this been possible, the 
advertising would have been sim- 
ply an additional expense. There 
was only one thing to do—secure 
enough new capital to finance an 
extensive advertising campaign 
over several years for thé pur- 
pose of increasing sales at the 
customary margin of profit. This 
would ultimately have built up 
production to a point where man- 
ufacturing and distributing costs 
would be lowered. The company 
was not able to find the necessary 
money, and has wisely dropped 
the thought of advertising.” 

Advertising is probably the 
most oversold thing in present- 
day business. Hundreds of manu- 
facturers are allured by stories of 
what it has done for others, and 
want to try it themselves, while 
thousands of subordinates secretly 
chaff because the Old Man doesn’t 
advertise like other people. 

“You seldom know whether you 
want to accept or reject a pro- 
spective advertiser until you have 
investigated his business,” says 
another agent. ‘Not long ago we 
were asked to advise an Eastern 
manufacturer about advertising to 
increase his sales. We spent three 
months studying his _ business, 
charging a service fee. We found 
that he had no trade-mark, that his 
product had practically no indi- 
viduality, that there were only 
twenty or thirty possible purchas- 
ers to whom we could sell, who 
were all manufacturers in a re- 
stricted technical field. We ad- 
vised him to employ the best 
salesman he could find, letting him 
gradually work his way into these 
concerns, and increasing the busi- 
ness by service, quality, delivery, etc. 

‘How I wish I had known 
that a year ago!’ he said when I 
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#3 )8This ad 
is “addressed 
to an experi- 
enced agency 
creative man 
who is not 
looking for a 
new connec- 
tion. 


He has qualities which no 
agency would willingly part 
with—long experience in plan- 
ning, designing and writing 
complete advertising campaigns 
based on sound merchandising 
principles. 
This agency offers such a man 
three things that will interest 
him regardless of his present sit- 
uation: 
Ist—a place as active principal 
in the firm, with or without in- 
vestment, as he chooses. 
2nd—an unrestricted basis of 
developing his plans on the 
highest class of national ac- 
counts in the Middle West. 
3rd—a basis of compensation 
that has much more than salary 
to it and that is automatic in 
its application. 

An inquiry from such a man 

would be held particularly 

confidential. 
Address “‘R,” Box 293, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 














Golf clubs 


wnthout 
Golf’ balls 


And so it is with the 


Advertising Manager 


without a knowledge of sales 


AN experienced and tried 
executive who has demon- 
strated his ability and 
capacity for co-ordinating 
advertising with sales is 


available March 15th. 


AT home in every branch 
of advertising with a record 
of achievements that 
honestly claim success. 


IN the food industry he is 
well known as he has been 
responsible for successfully 
merchandising and adver- 
tising two nationally known 
food products and pro- 
duced results in the face of 
most difficult competition. 


AS a sales builder thru 
advertising he has definite 
testimonials to his credit. 
He can speak convincingly 
to logical hearers. 


Address “D” Box 300 Printers’ Ink 
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explained that we could not ad- 
vise an advertising campaign, and 
told us how other agents had 
made suggestions for advertising 
that didn’t sound sensible, even 
with his limited knowledge of the 
subject. 

“In another case, I found my- 
self talking to some twenty offi- 
cers and department heads of an 
Eastern corporation who had in- 
vited me to discuss advertising as 
a possibility in their business, It 
soon became clear that they 
wanted a lecture—not a discus- 
sion. They expected me to tell 
them all about advertising for 
their business, when I knew prac- 
tically nothing about it. ‘Gentle- 
men, I’d rather listen than talk 
today,’ I said. ‘Tell me something 
about your business, so I can de- 
cide whether you have any basis 
for advertising.’ The rest of the 
meeting was devoted to answering 
my questions, and we did find a 
basis for advertising.” 

In the same issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink that carried the article 
about the Commonwealth Hotel 
there was reference to another 
kind of account that advertising 
agents frequently reject—that of 
the business handicapped by un- 
sound policies. The case of hom- 
iny grits and flakes was cited— 
products which had been sold au- 
tomatically to brewers, and for 
which new markets were needed 
with the coming of prohibition. 
Had other markets been culti- 
vated while the brewery demand 
was good, even on a small scale, 
there would have been some basis 
for the advertising man to build 
on, but such a business is com- 
parable with one-crop farming— 
when the single market is lost, all 
is lost. 

NOT A “BUSINESS DOCTOR” 

“The sick business is often 
brought to the advertising man in 
the hope that he can heal it by 
some magic formula,” says an- 
other agent. “Not long ago I was 
asked to write an advertising pre- 
scription to cure, not a sick busi- 
ness, but a sick industry. The 
symptoms were feverish price- 
cutting competition, vanishing 
profits and heavy credit losses. A 
few of the outstanding men in 
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offi- : ‘ 

an N°? matter if you make fuses or cranes; time- 
be clocks or engines; thermometers or valves; 
It belting or bearings—if your product is anything 
hey that is used in manufacturing and industrial plants, 
tel we have something of unusual value for you. 

for 

ac- 

: 6% D 

z 20 to 334% DISCOUNT 
de- 

> on extra space is offered you for advertising space 
ng in our special ADVERTISERS’ ANNUAL num- 
a ber. This applies to new advertisers and also to 
” old ones who wish to use additional space. 

cle 

tel Sy issue (May, 1924) of INDUSTRIAL 
“4 POWER will be kept by our 40,000 readers 
of and referred to many times during the year as their 
“i Buyers’ Guide. 

i HE MAY issue each year will be known as 
4 the ADVERTISERS’ ANNUAL and will 
n, carry nothing but advertising. Because of its value 
“ as a reference, it will have more real advertising 
: value than any other one issue. Further informa- 
; tion gladly given. Forms close April roth. 

“ 

— o 

i Industrial Power 

Leber ind the Naons Resour 

; Published ~ Eastern Office 

y CHICAGO NEW YORK 

- 440 So, Dearborn St. ri z 50 Church 8t. 

5 Wabash 8621 SM Ar Cortlandt 3521 
Operated on the modern, ectentite plan of controlied circulation 


Note—We lave letters from dozens of Industrial Power advertisers, arene 
delight at the direct returns received from their advertising with us. They pay our 
regular rates. Our special rates for the Advertisers’ Annual number eliminates 


all gamble. 
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January 1,056,251 
February 1,095,365 
March 1,085,892 
April 994,710 
May 999,308 
June 973,096 
July 949,875 
August 1,060,808 
September 1,053,109 

October 1,135,671 


November 1,193,095 
December 1,206,645 


The above figures show the 
net paid circulation by month 
for the year 1923 for the 


Street & Smith Combination 


Member Member 
A. B.C. All Fiction Field 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers 


79 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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this industry had got together and 
were taking their troubles around 
seeking a cure from the banker, 
the economist, the research man, 
the chemist, the politician—and 
the advertising man. Advertising 
will do nothing for such an in- 
dustry until it is healed, and the 
cure must be found inside the 
business. The product is chemi- 
cal, and farmers are the ultimate 
consumers. The farmer buys only 
during a short summer season, be- 
tween May and August, the de- 
mand varying in different parts 
of the country, not only accord- 
ing to the season, but according 
to the price and acreage of cer- 
tain crops. The manufacturer, 
however, must buy his materials 
six months ahead, make them up, 
and sell on long credit to dealers 
who supply the farmer. These 
credits are back-breaking, apart 
from a large number of bad ac- 
counts involved in competitive 
selling. Moreover, the manufac- 
turer has to estimate probable de- 
mand six months ahead and make 
his plans accordingly, largely a 
matter of guesswork. There are 

a great many seasonal industries 
beset by similar conditions, and 
advertising to increase the demand 
is generally one of the remedies 
thought of. We were not able to 
write a prescription—stabilization 
through better methods of doing 
business must come first.” 

More than one advertising 
agent turns away from the prof- 
fered account on the principle of 
the darky who had sore feet. 
“Nigger, you better see a doctor 
‘bout your feet,” he was advised, 
but he said: “Huh! Ah ain't 
gwine to see no doctor for feet. 
If I has anything the matter with 
my eyes, I goes to consult a opti- 
mist. And when I has anything 
the matter with my feet, I’se 
gwine to see a pessimist!” 

The advertising business is be- 
coming specialized to such a de- 
gree that an agent will refuse a 
perfectly good account because he 
does not consider it his kind of 
account. A large advertiser in a 
food line recently sent his adver- 


tising manager East with the 
names of four agencies, from 
which he was to select one to 
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handle the business. The first 
agent called upon, while not one 
of the largest, has a reputation 
grounded on many successes. 

“That you should come to see 
us is one of the nicest compli- 
ments we’ve ever had,” said the 
agent. “But our experience has 
all been in textile, financial and 
transportation advertising, and 
our organization is keyed to those 
lines. We could learn the food 
business, but that wouldn’t be fair 
to you, and there is another 
agency specializing in food ac- 
counts with better facilities for 
handling your business.” 

And he gave his visitor the 
name of a competing agent, who 
got the account. This is becom- 
ing quite a common _ practice 
among New York agents. Some 
years ago a competitor of the 
agent who sent the food adver- 
tiser elsewhere was asked to take 
small accounts from several cham- 
bers of commerce in Florida. 
They were out of his line, and he 
referred the advertisers to this 
agent because he had specialized 
in tourist advertising. By giving 
them special attention, and han- 
dling their business ably, the lat- 
ter has built up more than one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of Florida advertising yearly, and 
created a reputation for that kind 
of business. 

How about the prospective ad- 
vertiser who, when his account is 
tactfully refused by a good-size 
agency, for sound business rea- 
sons, walks out and hands his 
appropriation to another agent 
who will spend the money? De- 
spite the great improvement in 
the ethics of the profession the 
past five years, there are still 
plenty of agents to do the spend- 
ing, and their philosophy seems to 
be, “If I don’t spend this adver- 
tiser’s money, somebody else will 
—so I'll spend while the spending 
is good.” 

Records of the Commonwealth 
Hotel advertising show that it 
was originally placed by one of 
the most careful and_ reputable 
large agencies in New York City, 
evidently while the scheme was 
on a legitimate business basis. 
Later, this agency was supplanted 
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Mail Order 
Firms Rely On It 


OST of the mail order 
firms are large users 
ot gravure because— 


Artegravure gives greater de- 
tail and a life likeness pro- 
duced by no other form of 
printing. 


Our booklet explains it 


Art GRAVURE CORPORATION 


- ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORIL CLEVELAND 
400 WEST 31ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 








Mr. Sales Manager: 


Suppose you could plank down your 
advertisement in front of a buyer just 
at the instant he needs something 
in your line. He would be pretty 
liable to give you a chance at the 
business, wouldn’t he? 


Stone’s Calendars can keep your 
ad before the buyer all the time. We 
design them with distinctive features 
that make them preferred for 
office use. 

Write for samples of 

our new “3-X” Style. 

THE STONE PRINTING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
Specialists in Calendar Advertising 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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by a small agency which has since 
gone out of business, and still 
later the advertising was placed 
direct. 

“The small agent who spends 
the money of an advertiser after 
the account has been refused by 
a large agency for business rea- 
sons,” says the advertising man- 
ager of a magazine group, “is not 
unscrupulous so much as inexpe- 
rienced. He hasn’t the business 
judgment to pass upon the propo- 
sition and determine whether it is 
sound. However, many of the 
smaller agencies are just as effi- 
cient as the large ones. Conducted 
by young men who have been 
trained in large agencies, they are 
growing into large agencies them- 
selves through skilful building up 
of good accounts from small be- 
ginnings. Even if the small agent 
does lack judgment, what can be 
said for the business judgment of 
a business man who, after having 
his enterprise analyzed and being 
advised by one of the large agen- 
cies, still goes ahead and spends 
money in hopeless advertising, 
simply because he finds somebody 
willing to write and place the 
copy? In my opinion, the busi- 
ness ability of that man and his 
ethical attitude toward his stock- 
holders is lower than the general 
level of business ability and ethics 
in the advertising agency field.” 

Which suggests a question: 

To what extent is the advertis- 
ing agent the keeper of his 
brother, the prospective client— 
how far is he expected to go in 
accepting or rejecting the prospec- 
tive client’s money? 

The promoter is one of his most 
constant prospective clients, rang- 
ing all the way from the palpable 
swindler up to the legitimate pro- 
moter of a speculative enterprise. 
Suppose the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan—the Old Man himself—had 
come to an advertising agency 
with the promotion publicity of 
United States Steel. Investiga- 
tion of his business record would 
have shown that he had previously 
promoted the white elephant at 
Coney Island, and the Steel ac- 
count would have been refused. 
But suppose he had _ brought 
around the Coney Island elephant 
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We Are Moving 


BECAUSE 


We Are Growing 


ESS than three years ago this organiza- 
tion was founded on the principle of 
Growth thru Service. 


Thirty-two selected clients have been grow- 
ing with us—growing so rapidly that it has 
been necessary to increase our facilities in 
personnel and equipment. 


For that reason we are moving, on March 
17th, from 15 West 37th Street to 450 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, where we have leased 
the entire eleventh floor—thereby tripling 
our present space. 


In taking this forward step we are not only 
better able to serve our present clients, but 
are justified in seeking new friends. 


Charles C. Green 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Telephone: Madison Square 1950 





PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Real Estate Trust Building 311 Beaver Hall Hill 


HAVANA, CUBA 
Robbins Building 





























@ Currier & HARFORD, 
LTpD.,announce the following 
schedule of the Currier Press 
in its department of advertise- 
ment composition. 





@ Composition $4 per hour. 





@ Layout and consultation by 
EVERETT CuRRIER: Mini- 
mum charge $25. 





Large equipment of types, 
+ imported. Day and night 
operation. WILL CURRIER, 
service representative. Send 
for type broadside. 





27 EAST 314ST: NEW YORK 
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YEARS successful 

advertising and mer- 

chandising experi- 
ence, plus honesty, loyalty, 
enthusiasm and sweat—these 
services now available to 
amply-financed, aggressive 
manufacturer, publication or 
agency. 

HIS MAN has’ merchan- 
dised many commodities; 

planned campaigns, and is a 
copy writer of demonstrated 
merit. He has held executive 
positions: Editor, advertising 
manager, direct-mail execu- 
tive, plan, copy and contact 
man, account executive. He has 
marketed products thru mail 
order, ‘‘direct selling,’’ and 
regular retail channels. He is 
a seasoned veteran, yet just 
entering his thirties—Chris- 
tian, happily married, in ex- 
cellent health. Now employed. 
This decade of versatile experience 
(gained in well-known connections) 
was deliberately secured to build a 
foundation of proved value. Now he 
is ready for the next step—to make 
the most of an opportunity where a 
starting salary of $6,000 is only the 
beginning of bigger things. 
Get all the details about this man 
facts which necessarily cannot be put 
in this advertisement. Communications 
absolutely confidential. Address ‘‘H,’’ 
Box 294, Printers’ Ink. 
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after the Steel company had 
proved successful—wouldn’t that 
have been a satisfactory basis for 
accepting the white elephant ac. 
count? 

Another prospective client that 
the advertising agent sees fre. 
quently is the inventor. About 
one invention in every thousand 
has some possibilities—not more 
Even that one, though it be a 
telephone or phonograph, may not 
come into general public use jn 
this generation, because an inven- 
tion is only the basis for promo- 
tion. Two inventions out of 
every three are in the promotive 
stage, and the inventor wants to 
advertise for “investors,” not 
customers. 

Again, the advertising agent 
frequently sees business men in 
trouble, for half the literature of 
advertising consists of stories of 
business difficulties overcome by 
the power of printers’ ink. He 
may pronounce the case incurable, 
and refuse the account, only to 
hear later that another agent has 
effected a marvelous cure with ad- 
vertising. Or he may prescribe 
advertising, accept the account, 
and see it fail. 

There is the solidly established 
business concern with plenty of 
money that wants to advertise, 
but has no basis for advertising. 
There is the small business con- 
cern with a few hundred dollars 
and an excellent basis for adver- 
tising, but no possibility of the 
account paying a profit to the 
agent within four or five years. 
There is the client who wants to 
advertise on the agent’s credit, 
and the one who will hand over 
his account for a percentage of 
the commissions, and so forth, 
and so forth— 

How far is he to go? Must he 
make banking, economic, scientific, 
political and moral decisions, as 
well as advertising decisions ? 

The answer is found in _ the 
general policy of the advertis- 
ing business, expressed in such 
things as the Better Business move- 
ment and the State laws against 
misleading advertising. This pro- 
fession is shaping up a code of 
ethics as definite as those govern- 
ing lawyers and physicians. The 
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Vermont 
Makes Organs 
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PF) Over 425,000 Vermont-made or- 
gans have gone to all corners of 
the globe, as well as nearly 2500 
pipe organs, which have been sold 
principally in the United States. 





ORGANS 





Vermont-made organs have been 
sold on a quality basis for 75 


years. 
Sign Posts In this state reed organs were first 
g 
of built in liberal quantities. Today 
: pipe organs as well command a 
Buying leading position. 
Power 
No. 16 Within its borders is the oldest 
* and largest reed organ plant in 


the world. 


The industry attracts a class of 
workmen who are not rovers. Ten 
years or more of continuous ser- 
vice is the record of over 50% 
of the employees in one plant. 


Your Vermont advertising reaches 
substantial and steady incomes. 


Vermont ed.Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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New England—An Ideal Territory 
for Try-Out Campaigns 


The many individual markets that make up the New 
England territory are ideal for try-out campaigns. An 
advertising campaign in these representative markets will 
give any manufacturer a true picture of how his products 
will take in other sections of the country. 

All classes of consumers are represented in New 
England. The industrial centers with their factory workers 
and laborers; the business centers with their consumers in 
the “white collar’ class; the coast towns with the “‘toilers of 
the sea” and the agricultural sections with the farmers. 

Due to advantageous geographical conditions all these 
individual markets exist within a small area. Each and 
every market is part of a highly concentrated territory 
which goes to make up New England. 

Each of these individual try-out markets can be covered 
with newspapers. The fifteen newspapers which are lead- 
ers in fifteen markets of New England are listed below. 
All of the publications combined will give you practically 
complete coverage of the New England States. 

Look into the cost of conducting campaigns in these 
typical centers. You will find the cost comparatively low. 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 


Daily and Sunday Cir. 37,063 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Pee. 
Daily Circulation 32,425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 





NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 28,400 P. O. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22,393 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 12,096 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 11,191 P. O. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 





SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20,702 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64,783 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425,000 


WORCESTER, MASS, TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 80,506 P. O. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 25,070 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 140,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. Fost 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B..C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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agent will have his own field 
clearly defined and keep strictly 
inside it, if he follows the agency 
service standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, which begins with the 
statement that “Agency service 
consists of interpreting to the pub- 
lic, or to that part of it which 
it is desired to reach, the advan- 
tages of a product or a service.” 
The product must be studied to 
ascertain its advantages and dis- 
advantages, and its relation to 
competition. The potential mar- 
ket must be analyzed as to loca- 
tion, season, trade and economic 
conditions, nature and amount of 
competition, and the extent of pos- 
sible sale. There must be -knowl- 
edge of the channels through 
which the product is distributed, 
and knowledge of advertising 
mediums through which the pub- 
lic can be told about it. When 
these factors have been studied, 
then a definite plan must be 
formulated and executed, and the 
agent must co-operate with the 
advertiser's organization in sales 
and distribution. 

By the time these factors have 
been studied, most undesirable 
accounts will have been automati- 
cally eliminated. But not all— 
still waiting around for his “Yes” 
or “No” will be two prospective 
clients with a perfectly good basis 
for advertising, both of whom he 
may be wise in rejecting. 

One is the fellow so small that 
his account is an expense to the 
agency. 

And the other is the advertiser 
he will not be able to get along 
with. 

More later. 


H. L. Waterous with 
Fuller & Smith 


H. L. Waterous has joined Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, as 
manager of design. He previously had 
been with The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, Street & Finney, Inc., and the 
Aeolian Company, all of New York. 








Register Account for 
St. Louis Agency 


The Hamilton Autographic Register 
Company, Hamilton, O., has placed its 
account with The Chappelow Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis. 
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Portland, Maine 


and its immediate 


trading territory 
form the most populous and prosperous 
merchandising area in Maine, wholesale 
and retail, and one of the best in the 
oo ay States in proportion to its popu- 
ation, 


In this zone 


the Evening Express 


“The paper that goes home!”’ 
has, by far, the 


Largest Circulation 
of any daily paper 


The Sunday Telegram 


has the largest Sunday circulation 
east of Boston 


Foreign Representatives 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


SELL BY MAIL 


Direct to the Consumer 


The Mail Order Business is 
the shortest cut to profitable 
sales. 


a monthly magazine filled 
with inspiring, constructive 
and instructive articles by 
the foremost men in mail 
order and advertising circles. 
Subscription price $1.00 a 
year. 


Specimen copy free on request. 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
7 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, IL. 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FJOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by by George P. Rowell 


Pr:nTeERS’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500, President 

and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, DouGLas Taytior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Gso. M. Koun, Manager. 

* Vo Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

D. McKinney, Manager. 

Sn Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
. C. MoGEensen, Manager. 

aie Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager, 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25: one inch, minimum $7.70), 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
Rosert W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
Joun ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Abert E. Haase, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
c. B. Larrabee 3ernard A. Grimes 
B. Weiss August Belden 
Ralph Rockafellow Thomas F. Walsh 
James H. Collins, Special Contributor 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Washington: James True 
London. ‘Yhomas Russell 
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What's the W e were dis- 
cussing the ques- 


Basis of a tion indicated in 


Sales this title the 
Manager’s other day with a 
Salary ? man who is a 


director in 
eighteen corporations, all of which 
have sales managers. It was his 
opinion that the habit in some 
companies of holding the sales 
manager to account for profits as 
well as sales was not as sound as 
it seems at first sight. 

While it is the sales manager’s 
duty, he pointed out, to sell the 
profitable items in the line, and 
while in the past sales have often 
been run up to tremendous figures 
without any appreciable increase 
in the net profits, too many factors 
remain to make net profits any 
single yardstick of the sales man- 
ager’s value to his concern. 

A sales manager, let us say, sets 
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the quota at the start of the year 
for an increase of 12 per cent. In 
seven or eight months, when the 
production department is well 
tuned up to increased production 
and going strong, word comes to 
some of the directors that the 
production can be increased far 
above the quota set and the sales 
manager is called in, in order to 
make his increase 20 per cent in- 
stead of twelve. 

In order to get up to this new 
jump in the quota the sales man- 
ager hires district managers to 


stage drives in five weak terri- 
tories, institutes a sales contest 
with a trip to Bermuda as the 


prize, gets his men to work small 
towns more intensively and make 
more calls, and at great nervous 
strain to himself and his whole 
force manages to obtain the 20 
per cent required by the directors 
as a result of a request from the 
production department. But all 
these things he has done have cost 
real money, and the net result at 
the end of the year is less profit 
on the 20 per cent than would 
have resulted from the 12 per cent 
which had been set at the start 
of the year. 

Under such circumstances, 
which are by no means uncom- 
mon, it is obviously unfair to hold 
a sales manager responsible for 
the company’s profits as well as 
its sales, according to this par- 
ticular director. At other times, 
he pointed out, a firm brings out 
a fighting item to meet competi- 
tion, or as a piece of sales strategy. 
The sales manager may be ordered 
to sell a few of these fighting 
items at a price very little above 
the cost of production in order to 
lead his competitors to meet his 
price on a large quantity. When 
an intensive drive is made on the 
new fighting item it may prove 
actually unprofitable. This loss in 
net profits is not the sales man- 
ager’s responsibility, and his value 
to the firm or remuneration 
should not be based on it alone. 
Profits, for example, may quickly 
dwindle where material-handling 
costs are too high, where some 
“stand-pat” executive refuses to 
substitute mechanical handling de- 
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vices for manual labor in the 
plant. More economical repair 
and maintenance work may de- 
crease profits; the lack of proper 
personnel direction to secure mo- 
rale in the plant may lead to ex- 
tensive wastes which eat up half 
the profits on the year’s sales; a 
multitude of similar things may 
happen, over which the sales man- 
ager has no control whatever. 
There will always be a difference 
of opinion on policies between the 
production and sales departments. 
The best we can do is to build 
closer co-operation, substituting 
conference control at times when 
it seems necessary. 

Several other similar situations 
which had come under his recent 
observation were mentioned by 
this director to prove his conten- 
tion that “a sales manager is hired 
to make sales. It is the job of the 
president and board of directors 
to see that these sales make a 
profit.” 


Ideas are like 


Grandma’s ; 
Ideals In muscle. If you 
Ss try to save your 

elling muscle, the first 


thing you know you will not have 
any. The only way that you can 
save muscle, is to use it. Muscle 
will never exhaust itself, through 
use, so long as the body is prop- 
erly nourished. 

It is the same with ideas. The 
way to conserve ideas is to use 
them. Keep ideas to yourself ana 
soon the source of your ideas will 
dry up. But use your ideas free- 
ly and a fresh supply will always 
be available as long as the mind 
is properly nourished. 

This is a consoling piece of 
philosophy for advertisers to con- 


sider. New ideas are the life 
blood of sales and advertising 
work. There seems to be a con- 


stant need of putting old selling 
appeals in new dresses. It is not 
necessary to change the appeals, 
themselves, but it is necessary oc- 
casionally to change the appeal’s 
attire. 

A recent article in the Dry Goods 
Economist gave a fine example of 
this kind. It told of a sales event 
put on by the Windhorst Dry- 
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Goods Co. of Cincinnati, which 
was known as “Grandma Week.” 
During the week the store fea- 
tured merchandise suitable for 
every type of grandmother, from 
the ultra-modern to the good old- 
fashioned chimney-corner kind. 
The sale was a great success. The 
old-fashioned “grannies” bought 
“fleece-lined stockings, flannel 
petticoats, dolman capes, shawls,” 
etc. The more modern _ type 
bought less conservative stuff, but 
still of a kind that is not cus- 
tomarily offered in those stores 
that key their stock to flapper 
demand. 

Those of you who have ever 
tried to buy something for an 
“old person” in a modern depart- 
ment store will appreciate Wind- 
horst’s Grandma Week. These 
stores are so obsessed with their 
own narrow notions about turn- 
over that they are afraid to stock 
anything that isn’t up to the 
minute. 

Nevertheless the demand for 
the old-fashioned things continues 
to exist. The average person, 
particularly after he starts on the 
shady half of life, is conserva- 
tive. In every city there is at 
least one store whose success is 
based on the recognition of this 
fact. And the singular thing 
about it is that in many cities 
these wisely conservative stores 
are the only ones that are solidly 
successful. 


** Just- é am convinced 
<In?? that what we 
Dropped=In must all do is to 
Selling get our. sales- 
men over the habit of making I- 
just-dropped-in-to-see-you calls,” 
Earl E. Eby, of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, tells Printers’ 
Ink. Mr. Eby thinks that if a 
salesman has no other excuse to 
call on a prospect other than 
merely to see him he is not only 
wasting his own time but is wast- 
ing the time of his prospect. 
Dropping in to see prospects on 
the suspicion that they will buy 
is not selling. That is a job for 
an order-taker. We suppose most 
concerns must have some men to 
go around and call on regular 
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customers and ask them for their 
orders. However, this does not 
require a very high type of selling 
ability. If that is the only type 
of men these concerns have on 
their staff of representatives, they 
will not get very far with their 
marketing. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany is overcoming the pernicious 
habit of just calling, on the part 
of salesmen, by trying to show 
them that when they call they 
must go to their prospect with a 
definite idea or suggestion that 
will be helpful to the prospect. 
Further than this it has in its 
employ several highly trained spe- 
cialists who are experts in par- 
ticular fields. These men, of 
course, never just call. They have 
a real mission when they call. 

Of course what the Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearing Company is doing is 
merely typical of what is being 
done in many progressive fields. 
No sales manager today who is 
worthy of his job sends out only 
order-takers. Such a sales man- 
ager’s men are trained for their 
work and they go out with a real 
purpose. They are always wel- 
come whether or not their pros- 
pects are in the market for the 
thing that they may be selling. 





A Real Alfred H. Smith, 
head of the New 

act York Central 
Advertiser | ines, who was 


killed Saturday, March 8, in a fall 
from a horse, was one of the few 
railroad presidents who really ap- 
preciated the value of advertising. 
An evidence of this was the an- 
nouncement during the week that 
Mr. Smith died that the New 
York Central Railroad made a 
gross profit of $7,500,000 during 
1923 on the Twentieth Century 
Limited. 

Advertising may modestly take 
the credit for much of the Cen- 
tury’s remarkable success. It is 
unquestionably the best advertised 
train in the world. It is not only 
well advertised in periodicals, but 
the company also stages it so as to 
win a maximum of prestige for 
the train. The passenger is con- 


ducted along the depot platform to 
his car on ae red 


carpet. 
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Through fine courtesy and ex- 
ceptional attention, the passen- 
ger is made to feel from the 
moment of his arrival on the train 
that he is no ordinary traveler, 
When the Century arrives at its 
destination, there is a flare of red 
caps, an assembly of station mas- 
ter and attendants and a general 
hullabaloo that gives the impres- 
sion that the big event of the day 
is about to take place. 

Some may say that the Cen- 
tury’s success is due to the travel- 
ing public’s desire to save time. 
This is partially true, but we say 
that this vogue was _ started 
through advertising. And when 
vogues are started they grow by 
the weight of their own impetus. 
People ride on the Century be- 
cause it is the “accepted” thing to do. 

Of course all of the extra fare 
trains are popular, but they are 
not in such high favor as is the 
Century. We heard a railroad 
man say the other day that it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
sell tickets for regular fare trains. 
We repeat that the demand for 
this exceptional service was 
started by advertising. It has been 
frequently demonstrated in other 
fields, as well as railroading, that 
the public is quite willing to pay 
extra for extra attention. 

We wonder if railroad men, tak- 
ing them as a whole, could not 
derive a valuable lesson from the 
New York Central’s experience 
with the Century. Some of our 
railroad systems fritter their ap- 
propriations in advertising cheap 
excursion rates for short trips. 
Other systems put their advertis- 
ing into giving voice to vague 
generalities. Would it not be bet- 
ter for them to put their money 
into the advertising of features 
of their service where there is at 
least some hope of being able to 
get a profitable return? 

We are well aware that the rail- 
roads are beset with many 
grievous problems, particularly 
those resulting from _ political 
badgering. At the same time we 
believe that at least some of these 
problems could be alleviated by the 
right kind of advertising. The 
railroad business has not yet 
passed its heydey, by any means. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


12.5 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
| ON THE IDEA OF 
| RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


‘““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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The advertising of 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 

is handled by Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc. 


Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Ben F. Amos General Manager Yes Yes 
J. E. Hogan Advertising Manager - ” 
C.E.McGown Eastern Sales Manager “ = 


Information furnished by Thomas J, Lipton, Inc. 
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Jones Bros. Tea Co., Inc. 
While I am not a subscriber 
to PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, one 
or two of our other executives 
are and I see your periodical 
each month. 
Harry L. JONEs, 
President. 


The Glen Buck Company 
I like most of the things 
PRINTERS’ ‘INK MONTHLY spon- 
sors. 
GLEN BUCK, 
President. 


Munn & Anstiss, Ltd. 
We have for years been sub- 
scribers to PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, which 
we usually read from cover to 
cover, considering these the 
finest authorities on advertising 

that come to us. 
W. D. Munn, 
Managing Director. 


Reed Tobacco Company 
The Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions are not only subscribed to 
by Mr. P. L. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent and advertising manager 
for Larus & Bro. Company, but 
are also looked forward to with 
a great deal of interest by the 
writer, who is one of Mr. Reed’s 
assistants, to say nothing of the 
fact that each of your publica- 
tions is passed around pretty 
generally. 
Cc. PB. Luew. 


Rathbone, Sard & Company 
C. F. Jaques, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, and the 
writer read the WEEKLY and 
MONTHLY copies of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. We find Printers’ INK a 
very interesting medium which 
gives us more ideas regarding 
selling plans than we receive 
from any other magazine. 
B. W. PACKARD, 
Asst. Sales and Adv, Mgr. 





Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ 


Ink Monthly 


Johnson Motor Company 
I read PRrinTeERs’ INK reg- 
ularly. The articles in it are 
authoritative and based on un- 
usual and definite experience. 
P. A. TANNER, 
Sales Manager. 


The C.Ironmonger Advertising 
Agency 

I have always felt that Print- 
ERS’ INK represented the adver- 
tising profession as capably as 
any publication possibly could 
represent it. I therefore rate 
you 100 per cent. 

C. IRONMONGER. 


Petroleum Age 
That Printers’ INK is read 
by many members of the oil 
industry is evidenced by the 
fact that many have called the 
attention of Petroleum Age to 
the article entitled: “Teaching 
Motorists to Ask for a Lubri- 
cant by Brand Name.” 
Roy R. Moore, 
Editor. 


Gotham Advertising Company 
PRINTERS’ INK is on the right 
track; stick to it. 
W. G. HILDEBRANT, 
Président and Treasurer. 


Ternstedt Mfg. Company 
The information and data in 
the Printers’ INK Publications 
are invaluable to those inter- 
ested in all phases of advertis- 
ing and selling. 
R. M. Miter, 
Advertising Manager. 


Woodward-Wanger Company 

PRINTERS’ INK, both WEEKLY 
and MONTHLY editions, are read 
by nearly every executive in the 
place, with much benefit and 
pleasure. 

W. E. Bowers, 
Sales Manager. 
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PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN 





al accnerrtorerrennsentitiemaasinie ii 


W. H. Simpson 


Ass’t General 
Passenger Agent 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA Fe RAILWAY 


Curicaco, ILL. 


Using 
Extension Magazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MARCH 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 
tising) 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews .... 123 27,731 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 102 22,983 
World’s Work ......0. 98 21,952 
eg See ee eee 76 =17,150 
ne , Ce 64 14,504 
ee eee 55 12,320 
Current Opinion ....... 47 0,683 
Street & Smith Comb... 38 8,610 
ge 31 7,062 
ee ere ere 30 6,720 
Sk | eee 28 6,412 
EC Ee 24 5,586 
“iin wale kod 23 5,293 
PE sicvecneueee 20 4,584 
| eee 18 4,200 
Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
IE. wie bedios wecunses 348 49,857 
i CO Riven esesa~= 323 6,280 
Physical Culture ....... 234 33,598 
ge re 209 30,018 
Cosmopolitan .......... 200 28,602 
True Romances ........ 193 27,493 
rer err ran 161 23,120 
Motion Picture Magazine 126 18,028 
American Boy ........ 88 17,658 
ER stelle ae bonceacs 118 17,112 
RR ener 88 12,608 
SEE Soin ble chininw dates 84 12,017 
Hearst’s International .. 79 =: 11,365 
ge rere 58 9,890 
Elks Magazine ........ 64 9,804 
ar 63 9,122 
Metropolitan .......... 61 8,797 
Petate Play ....cccsce 59 8,528 
a een 57 8,245 
Boys’ Magazine ....... 48 8,238 
OE. Ws cceswancwass 35 5,049 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) ...... 756 119,549 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 524 89,177 
Pictorial Review ...... 324 64,993 
Good Housekeeping ... 428 61,337 
Harper’s Bazar ........ 361 60,806 
Women’s Home Comp... 320 54,472 
Ee ucisowcieonenyeos 263 44,738 
a eee 189 32,279 
NP Tis ca rs a canine 169 28,805 
Modern Priscilla ....... 167 28,506 
TID, Saikintecanciencoanions 134 25,390 
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TRAVEL 
in §ood company 


via FORBES 


You will travel in good com- 
pany to the executive market 
of America via the advertis- 
ing pages of Forbes Magazine. 
You will have the following 
business leaders as_ fellow 
travellers — passenger list 
alphabetically arranged: 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Co., Inc, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Bankers Supply Co. 

Bankers Trust Company 
Boomer Hotels 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Californians, Inc. 

Cc. B. & Q. Railroad 
Chevrolet Motor Company 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Ernst & Ernst 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
Fisk Tire Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 


—to be continued. 


When are you going to get 
aboard? 


Write for rates 
and accommodations. 


FORBES 


Member of A. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Eastern Manager 

FRANK H. BURNS 

120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Western Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Financial Advertising Manager 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 

















In 
New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


National 
Advertisers 


used more space in the 
‘“*“REGISTER”’ than in ALL 
other New Haven papers 
combined! 


Summary 1923 
Compiled by De Lisser Bros. 
REGISTER ... .2,446,529 Lines 
Second paper 1,101,026 “ 
583,351 “ 
Missa = 


Third paper 
Fourth paper 


A “REGISTER” LEAD of more 
than one million three hundred 
thousand lines over the second 
paper; and more than four hun- 
dred sixty thousand lines lead 
over all others COMBINED. 


The “REGISTER’S” lead in 1923 
over the second New Haven 
paper and over all other New 
Haven papers was even greater 
than the enormous lead in 1922. 


Circulation 


“REGISTER” is more than 
DOUBLE that of any other New 
Haven paper. Register’s Circula- 
tion steadily growing. More than 
38,000 people buy the Register 
every night. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 
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Columns 
Farmer’s Wife ........ 127 
People’s Home Journal.. 133 
DIE 6-5 54:0. ce ean eus 87 
People’s Popular Monthly 87 
Woman’s World ...... 96 
ee. a 78 
Mother’s-Home Life ... 73 
Fashionable Dress ..... 73 
CE BARE iis site cewee 50 
Today’s Housewife 33 
Mess. of Sacred Heart (Pg) 22 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 
The Spur (2 issues)... 555 
House & Garden ...... 567 
Town & Country (2 is.) 384 
Coumtty Life ..iccsces 343 
Te SUE vsedeveeew 284 
EE a teanichawseen 244 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 171 
Popular Science Monthly 251 
fo. ee 226 
PN ene oo ag tiacerewiesee 248 
House Beautiful ....... 220 
Normal Instructor ..... 176 
Nation’s Business ...... 180 
Garden Magazine ...... 167 
Popular Radio (Pg.).... 110 
Field & Stream ........ 170 
Arts & Decoration ..... 133 
DENS | Sohinteacate-siis oss be 146 
Scientific American 121 
Science & Invention ... 13 
Outers’ Recreation ..... 125 
SO 111 
International Studio 121 
World Traveler ....... 102 
National Sportsman 97 
Outdoor Life ......s00. 96 
Extension Magazine .... 72 
IND, oie wiveisslccaae 85 
Forest & Stream ...... 72 
RN GEE gcenceubiecns 64 
Association Men ....... 46 
ND oc Sie ee euiesae a 43 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Feb. issues) 228 
Canadian Home Journal 127 
West’n Home Mon.(Feb.) 105 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 59 
Canadian Magazine (Pg) 33 


FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 
Columns 


February 1-7 


Saturday Evening Post 368 
American Weekly 75 
Literary Digest ...... 91 
Maeio Digest 2.00000. 48 
PED (epeochudeedeme 55 





» 1924 


Lines 
24,900 
22,600 
16,656 
16,628 
16,429 
13,396 
12,928 
12,578 

7,150 

5,669 

4,928 


Lines 
93,316 
89,663 
64,609 
57,624 
41,767 
40,992 
38,360 





24,397 
22,412 
21,560 
20,674 
19,827 
17,921 
17,686 
17,210 
15,001 
13,902 
13,836 
12,411 
12,088 
10.335 
10,112 

6,577 

6,308 


Lines 
40,140 
22,300 
19,000 

8,539 


7,392 


Lines 
62,618 
20,768 
13,876 
9,171 
8,505 
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Per line agate. $2.20 
! column, 143 
lines.......270.00 


201 








2 columns, 286 
lines.......540.00 

Full Page, +29 
lines....... 750.00 











This rate adjustment, 
effective with the May 
1924 issue of Physical 
Culture, was made 
necessary by sustained 
circulation increases. 
The print order for the 
April issue is the lar- 
gest in our history. 


390,000 
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Columns 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 25 
Christian Herald .... 31 


BE 1c oudaNweevreaees 36 
ag er re 26 
WE dccsise'sccene 29 


Woman’s Weekly .... 21 
Am. Legion W’kly... 25 


DE cccdwcerssianee 23 
Youth’s Companion .. 18 
TE vc tectsecccose 18 
Independent ......... 16 
CRGCCHMOR 20060cccs 12 
New Republic ....... 9 
February 8-14 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 379 


American Weekly .... 63 


Literary Digest ..... 112 
Ratio Digest 0.66.4. 49 
ere rere 48 
MIE 5.6 c000505 sae 47 
PE -éxamiacewenene 48 
RR a coiacemscaeusaes 33 


Christian Herald .... 24 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 15 
Woman’s Weekly ... 16 
Am. Legion W’kly... 17 
Judge 
Youth’s Companion .. 13 


ON ee 11 
New Republic ....... 10 
Independent ......... 4 
February 15-21 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 405 
Literary Digest ...... 147 
American Weekly .... 66 
Radio Digest ........ 53 
ee te 59 
a eer 36 
IG Foy-k CD ecaverasecsiareve-s 37 


Christian Herald .... 28 
Life 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 16 
Woman’s Weekly .... 19 
Youth’s Companion .. 20 
Am. Legion W’kly... 24 


ae 17 
New Republic ...... 14 
WEE Si cicis neinvaieiave esse 14 
INE Saudistn's 6.9:0i0:5 (e050 13 
Independent ......... 8 
February 22-28 Columns 


Saturday Evening Post 411 


Literary Digest ...... 103 
American Weekly .... 56 
Radio Digest ........ 47 
CMTE ovicccinciccissses 37 
Christian Herald .... 28 


PRINTERS’ 


Lines 
5,796 
5,389 
5,211 
4,430 
4,183 
3,929 
3,663 
3,301 
3,131 
2,625 
2,400 
1,806 
1,323 


Lines 
64,454 


17,428 
17,108 
9,275 
8,285 
6,812 
6,720 
4,790 
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Columns Lines 


ev iawucewscus 30 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 13 
MS saa eccksasusckews 17 
Woman’s Weekly .... 14 
NE aac vewieeens sts 17 
er ere 16 
Am. Legion W’kly... 16 
CHUUIIEER. cccciccccse 14 
New Republic ....... 12 
Youth’s Companion 8 
February 29 Columns 
Am. Legion W’kly... 14 


Totals for February Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 1563 


American Weekly .... 
Literary Digest 
Radio Digest 

Collier’s 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
Forbes 
BEE ecacscuonanedewe 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 
Am. Legion W’kly... 
Nation 
Woman’s Weekly .... 
Youth’s Companion 

Judge 
Churchman 
New Republic 
Independent 


261 
454 


4,333 
3,116 
2,539 
2,536 
2,437 
2,370 
2,322 
1,990 
1,764 
1,415 


Lines 
2,057 

Lines 
265,867 
71,707 
69,040 
37,557 
25,309 
20,732 
19,296 
17,610 
16,861 
16,135 
14,033 
13,605 
13,062 
10,283 
10,184 
7,336 
6,738 
4,372 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
Columns 
1. Vogue (2 issues) 756 
2. The Spur (2 issues).. 555 
3. House & Garden 567 
4. Ladies’ Home Journal 524 
5. Pictorial Review 324 
6. Town & Country (2is.) 384 
7.Good Housekeeping.. 428 
8. Harper’s Bazar 261 
9. Country Life ...... 343 
10. Woman’s Home Com. 320 
Ce eee 348 
12. Tree Beary <<cccescs 323 
SS, CIS vce cecvcicce 263 
14, Radio News ........ 284 
GE nieacesckcwecs 244 
16. Maclean’s (2 Feb. is.) 228 
17. Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 171 
18. Pop. Science Monthly 251 
19. Vanity Fair ........ 226 
St ED naccccvcvsices 248 
21. House Beautiful .... 220 
22. Physical Culture 234 
23. Delineator .......... 189 
24. Normal Instructor... 176 
2 eer 209 


Lines 
119,549 
93,316 
89,663 
89,177 
64,993 
64,609 
61,337 
60,806 
57,624 
54,472 
49,857 
46,280 
44,738 
41,767 
40,992 
40,140 
38,360 
38,185 
35,787 
35,478 
33,964 
33,598 
32,279 


30,082 . 


30,018 
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QUALITY 


"THE recent J. Walter Thompson 

magazine survey disclosed the fact 
that 79.6% of Current Opinion sub- 
scribers are in the executive-profes- 
sional-merchant-salesman class, and 
17.8% are in the clerical skilled work- 
men group. 97 out of every 100 
Current Opinion subscribers are able 
to buy quality products and services. 





§ Current Opinion has been active dur- 
ing the past few years. Not only has 
the circulation been increased to over 
100,000 but this increase has been 
made in the way best calculated to 
benefit the advertiser. 1923 saw large 
gains in financial advertising, and 
travel and general advertising. 


9 These classifications are showing fur- 
ther gains in 1924. We will welcome 
an opportunity to discuss the sales pos- 
sibilities for you in this field. 


CurRENT OPInion 


ROMEYN B. SCRIBNER EUGENE A. SMITH 
Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Avenue 
New York City Chicago 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAR 
GENERAL iene VER 





1924 1923 1922 2 
0 9 2 1921 Totals 
Maclean’s (2 Feb, issues).... 40° 140 Sages a oet igen 166,068 
Physical Culture ........... 33,598 33/288 31° 2: 34,102 135,567 
-aragege wd OVIOWS 6c icwecs 27°731 34,006 aoe poapon 127,249 
e __  aeeeenne f 26. 20°68 ret 119,62 
Worlds Work .............. ae pr geetd a0e81 27,256 104.47 
Atlantic Monthly ../..11..1. 220983 28196 ase 60 o | Oe 
Cosmopolitan ............... 28'602 24/212 23,641 21,434 92,234 
wean etal draie tata tarsvulersnake ; F i 23:1 20 20,306 iene iiss $707 
SEE 17.15 2 : foe 77,96 
Scribner’s ................. 14°504 16 — apes 19,196 76.28) 
ee een 13.432 be gh Le 65,247 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 18.028 15.030 va ye 63,123 
eee 17.658 12°600 ioe ace 59,709 
RN eee a0 6 ounce. vain gracesous 300 121320 13.888 oes yh 53,063 
eee *8.797 "11 "730 ma ryhed ar 51,583 
Hearst’s International ....... ad ii | 365 *11 49 2 9'800 yt 47,704 
borert Opinice Bae sea be 10,683 14.149 7,504 "S288 ry 
4 PE ei tose Sipe esorniaieles-s:4re 9,8" "12° *s 96 1024 
I once srescroce-ocareiasctcceuae os ban onane eee Saas 32,143 
Sra Ae 6.720 7 644 7602 4 31,827 
Boys’ Magazine ............. 8.238 6.368 4°497 rere 30,170 
Sere ae 5,586 5124 3°129 yon 25,591 
a a rere 7,062 *3'932 *2'621 4685 He 
*New size. + Feb. and 448.163 36,25 366.6 i <e 14720 
y monn R combined. WOME 163 ae oe eed 422,056 1,673,094 
fomme (2 ieues) ...cccccces 119,549 5.314 75.23 : 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....... 89°177 90/452 ates oe ey 
Pictorial Review ............ 64,993 64.940 42.452 37. oR 322,76) 
Good Housekeeping ......... 61,337 56.381 38-115 anaes Poti 
Woman’s Home Companion... *54,472 *51'865 *41'480 54.677 ys 
Harper’s Bazar ............. 60,806 51,698 42/873 56306 Sean 
By io isthe sdicieicooer *44,738 43.923 27/589 peng ety 
I 2 oe ie hipaa ai a6: 5.00 32,279 27,923 26.267 27°876 Fg 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag.... 28,805 24'206 22'203 22'806 — 
Modern Priscilla ........... 28.506 26.449 19'590 20.966 BH 
People’s Home Journal....... 22,600 21.760 13.530 13,992 ae 
Woman’s World ............ 16,429 17.430 19.229 12°448 Ae 
People’s Popular Monthly Se haine 16,628 16,822 13.720 10.916 Ha 
EX Sennen Aarne 13,396 12,026 9,520 1042 4s-4a4 
Mother’s-Home Life ........ "12,928 *10,991 7,241 13090 44°250 
Today’s Housewife .......... 5,669 *5'572 7,117 8.966 27324 
*New size. ¢Two magazines 672,312 627.752 480,321 505,244 2 285,629 
now combined. CLASS MAGAZINES cS —- aa 
Plowmes He Garden .. .. ssc ccc 89,663 80,482 51,026 38,030 259,201 
Town & Country ........... $64,609 $60,772 $46,671 $51,771 223,823 
Ce CE ccc vsncareceee 57,624 52,080 36,270 44,010 189,984 
ARE re Rete acre 40,992 49,545 44,688 41,832 177,057 
Popular Mechanics .......... 38,360 34,278 36,652 39.109 148'399 
SE RES Ae 35.478 31.154 30,595 38.244 135,471 
OS ene 35.787 36,392 31,934 28.532 132,645 
teewee Beautiful ...... . 2.0000 33,964 32,711 26,488 22°80 116,043 
Popular Science Monthly.... *38,185 28,412 18,300 15.639 100,536 
Field & Stream..........++.. 24,397 24,082 20,020 15,873 84,372 
Nation’s Business ........... 26.579 21,250 12,641 19,698 80.168 
Science & Invention......... 19,827 16,938 20,104 22318 79,187 
Outers’ Recreation .......... 17,921 17,949 14,992 11,812 62,674 
ERE array 17,686 14,794 11,173 16,432 60.085 
National Sportsman ........ 13,902 16,056 14,228 12,420 56,606 
Scientific American .......... *20,674 *14,126 *7,545 x13,999 56,344 
Oubloor ERE 0.000055. 0c5e 13,836 14,004 13.413 10,158 51,411 
Forest & Stream ...s.c00.06- 10,335 11,035 7,584 6,772 35,726 
*New size. tTwo issues. 599,819 556,060 444,324 449,529 2,049,732 
+Three weekly issues. xFour weekly issues. 
WEEKLIES (4 February Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ...... 265,867 234,491 172,028 202,620 875,006 
Literary Dimest ......cccccees 69,040 71,394 53,681 73.672 267,787 
American Weekly ........--+ 71,707 52,757 47,547 32,964 204,975 
Outlook A er Pe ee ee 20,732 20,778 19,813 21,804 83,127 
oe er ere bere a i 25. 309 17,929 13,993 23,401 80,632 
Christian Herald ........... 19.296 16,792 17,753 16,445 70,286 
ee rn ee 16,861 16,480 9,994 14,790 58,125 
FRESE oc ccwcccvcecovcscevees 10,184 13,402 4,814 5,856 34,256 





498.996 444,023 339,623 391,552 1,674,194 
GRAND TOTALS. .2,219,290 2,064,093 1,630,885 1,768,381 7,682,649 
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|] sat Ten Thousand 


Additional Automotive 
Dealers at No Extra Cost! 


The May Spring Touring and Equip- 
ment Number of MoToR will contain 
complete specifications tables on all 
open cars, together with complete data 
covering the equipment on these cars. 


In connection with the May issue a 
Special Dealer Supplement will be 
published which will be mailed to ten 
thousand best-rated automotive 
dealers. 


Every advertiser using one-quarter page 
or more in the May issue may tell the 
story of his product to the ten thousand 
dealers —without additional cost. 


Full information regarding this plus 
service will be sent immediately upon 
request. Write our nearest office at 
once. Forms close April 10th. 





119 West pa Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E. H. McHugh, Business Manager 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 























The Little 


some very unusual and 
original illustrations may be pre- 
pared at moderate cost, avhen the 
appropriation will not, perhaps, 
admit of expensive original paint- 
ings. After writing that sentence 
the Schoolmaster can imagine 
someone saying: “But all photo- 
graphs look very much alike— 
there is not sufficient individuality 
to them.” 

Now it should always be re- 
membered that photographs are 
susceptible of numerous additions 
and subtractions, aside from con- 
ventional retouching, which can 
supply any missing ingredients of 
innovation, 

* * 

An example is to be observed in 
the current series. for Evinrude, as 
used in motor boat magazines. 

A series of interesting photo- 
graphs was taken of outing scenes 
—outboard motors attached to 
fishing boats, the camper’s little 
craft, etc. In every subject at 
least one figure is introduced as a 
straight camera study. 

But the outline of another fig- 
ure, in white silhouette—it can be 
painted in, or drawn on a piece of 
paper and pasted upon the print— 
is always introduced with star- 
tling effect. The presence of that 
dazzling silhouette in the heart of 
the halftone is an eye-catcher to 
begin with. 

And this outline ghost figure is 
supposed to be the reader of the 
advertisement — “Why shouldn’t 
this be you?” is the query in each 
case—you, enjoying these same 
vigorous outdoor sports with the 
assistance of the Evinrude. 

* * 


When the advertiser comes in 
direct personal contact with the 
grinding machinery of advertising 
production his viewpoint changes. 
He is very apt to be less critical, 
less “fussy” and far more con- 
siderate and—appreciative. 

Observe the working out of an 
actual instance: 

Scene: A hotel room in a small 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
Will photographs as a base, 


manufacturing town in Massachy. 
setts. Time: Half past two of, 
cold winter’s morning. It is q 
rural hotel, and the steam has been 
long since turned off. 

But two advertising agency mep 
are at work: An artist, who has 
brought along his drawing-board 
special visualizing paper, pencils 
rubbers, ink, brushes, type books 
sample book of Ben Day patterns, 
etc., and an account executive who 
is also an efficient writer of ad- 
vertising copy. 

The artist is making rough lay. 
outs. He has drawn dozens of 
them. They litter the floor. They 
are scattered on beds and chairs, 
And his companion has been just 
as energetic in preparing copy. 

They have been at cork an 
half-past nine in the morning, and 
their meals have been sent up to 
them. All the while, the adver. 
tiser has been present. 

Finally he turns to the workers, 
spontaneously, and exclaims: 

. . Men, this has been a revela- 
tion to me. I never understood 
the vast amount of mental effort, 
detail, technical skill and old-fash- 
ioned hard work there is in ad- 
vertising. I thought it was easy— 
‘just happened.” You have dis- 
carded good stuff to find better. 
My hat is off to you.” 

* ok 


THe American Dispray Company 
Dayton, O., Feb. 25, 1924. 
Dear Schoolmaster: 


Upon receipt of each copy of Print. 
ERS’ INK we read with a great deal of 
interest “The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom”? column. 

Many fine points are brought out here 
that help us in our own business. Keep 
up the good work. 

THe American Dispray ComMPANY 

B, C. DuNKELBERGER, 
Vice-president. 


This letter from the manufac- 
turer of two trade-marked prod- 
ucts, is a sample of _ those 
which the Schoolmaster receives 
daily. In fact, these commen- 
datory letters sometimes come in 
such volume that the School- 
master often fears that he is re- 
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y. 
in as a business index 
an 
&. To what extent do general business con- 
ditions govern the volume of newspaper 

cers, and magazine advertising ? 
all Does the volume of magazine and news- 
‘ood are advertising —,: move with, or 
‘ort, ag behind the ebb and flow of business? 
pe The Harvard University Committee on 
ya Economic Research has just completed a 
dis- detailed examination of the fluctuations 
ter, of the leading classes of newspaper and 


magazine advertising in their relation to 
general business conditions. The results 
Y of this study should prove of unusual 
interest to every business executive con- 
: cerned with the problem of advertising. 
¢ We shall be glad to send you without 
obligation a copy of this report. The 
subscription price of the Service is $100 
a year. 


HARVARD 
=| 1 ECONOMIC SERVICE 


35 Abbot Building, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Rare Find for an 
Agency Seeking a 
Copy Man 


I know a man especially well 
equipped for some advertising 
agency. This man has a back- 
ground and an experience that 
makes for unusual copy ability. 
He can write selling copy that 
reflects not only a knowledge of 
effective style, but an under- 
standing of the selling job to 
be done. A college man with 
both writing and selling experi- 
ence. 

For an agency seeking a copy 
man who has real initiative and 
can co-operate with others, this 
man would be a find. 


Address “K,” Box 150, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Here Is an Opportunity 
—for that printing salesman 


who knows merchandising as 
it relates to direct mail print- 
ing. 

He will, of course, have a 
thorough knowledge of printing 
from every angle. He will 
know how to sell, not down 
to a price, but up to an ideal. 
We are a nationally known 
firm and _ produce quality 
catalogs, booklets and direct 
mail literature. 

There is an opportunity for 
the right man to become sales 
manager. 

Your reply will contain al! 
information as to your past 
record and salary desired. 
Our men know about the ad- 
vertisement and all communi- 
cations will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address ‘‘N.,’’ Box 292, Printers’ 
Ink, 230 South Clark 8St., Chicago 
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miss in acknowledging them. He 
hopes that his occasional failure 
to thank the writers will not be 
taken as an evidence of his lack 
of appreciation. As a matter of 
fact, he highly appreciates them, 
Though he has been writing for 
many years, these words of ap. 
proval still thrill him as did the 
first commendation that he re. 
ceived in the initial days of his 
authorship. 

The Schoolmaster is fond of 
saying that his department is con- 
ducted by his readers. He is con- 
stantly receiving suggestions from 
followers of the Classroom all 
over the world. “All over the 
world” is no exaggeration, if the 
word “world” is used in the sense 
of the habitable globe. Most of 
the topics discussed in the Class- 
room are drawn from these sug- 
gestions. 

*x* * 

But since only a small percen- 
tage of these suggestions are 
used, the Schoolmaster believes 
that it might be in order for him 
to explain his policy in the ad- 
mission of topics to the Class- 
room. Probably more suggested 
subjects are ruled out for lack of 
space than for any other single 
reason. In many cases, however, 
the discussion of such topics is 
only postponed. The readers of 
this department are familiar with 
the fact that eventually _ the 
Schoolmaster swings almost every 
subject into his columns. He will 
discuss anything, regardless of 
what it is, that has a bearing on 
marketing. 

The Schoolmaster wishes to 
make it clear that the Classroom 
is not a funny department. The 
Schoolmaster is not a humorist, 
and does not admit humor, as 
such, into his department. Neither 
is the Schoolmaster a critic. Mere 
fault-finding is quite beside the 
Schoolmaster’s province. He is 
not conducting a complaint 
bureau. But if criticism can be 
constructive, no one is more will- 
ing to criticize than is the School- 
master. While essentially a phi- 
losopher, he does not object to a 
good, old-fashioned fight, if it 
promises to do some good. He 
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BOYCE’S 


HOME FOLKS 


Starting with the April issue, this long known 
mail-order publication will be published by W. D. 
Boyce Co. For the past two years we have contem- 
plated the publishing of a monthly mail-order 


periodical. 

We have awaited an opportunity to secure a publication 
with a suitable name which would fit into our plans. We 
believe we have found it in HOME FOLKS; and with 
our editorial, circulation, and mechanical organization 
behind it, we will make it a leading monthly mail-order 
paper. 

The first issue, all to be in the mails April 1st, will have a circula- 
tion of 400,000. The advertising rates listed below are based on a cir- 
culation which our experience leads us to believe will produce profitable 
results for advertisers. It will be our aim and constant endeavor to 
plaee HOME FOLKS at the head of the list of monthly mail-order 
publications just as the Blade and Ledger now lead and for years 
have led the field of weekly mail-order publications. 

The circulation of HOME FOLKS will in no way conflict with that 
of the Blade and Ledger, nor will there be any duplication, as entirely 
different circulation plans and methods have been and will continue to 
be employed. 

Starting with the combined March-April issue, we wish the present 
and past patrons of the Boyce Publications to accept HOME FOLKS 
with every degree of confidence and to feel that any investment they make 
in its advertising columns has behind it the resources, experience, in- 
tegrity and advantage of forty years of successful publishing. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


For April, May, June, July and August 1924 issues only 


HOME FOLKS - - - - - = Display $1.80 per line 
Classified .25 a word 


WHEN USED IN COMBINATION 

Equivalent space — same month — in Home Folks — Blade and Ledger 
BLADE & LEDGER - - - - - =- - $3.00 per line 
HOME FOLKS - - - - - - - = = 150 per line 


All rates flat: no extra charge for preferred position— 
First come, first served. 


Forms for March-A pril issue, close March 20th 
BOYCE’S 


HOME FOLKS 


400,000 Per Month 


500-! - St. 4 T 
Chicago. ailinate - W.D.BOYCECO.,Publisher °° New°vork city 



























IS FREELANCING AT 
IO EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 
PHONE SUPERIOR 6654 


REALS TIC~DECORATIVE 
ILLUSTRATION 











aateaate <aateadial BEAR 


Only Official Publication of 
Native Sons and Daughters of 
the Golden West (California). 
CLARENCE M. HontT, 
Managing Editor 
Subscription $1 a Year. 
For Space, address 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, GRIZZLY BEAR 
339-345 Wilcox Building Los Angeles 


CLOTH POSTERS 


FOR STORE AND WINDOW D) 
Finest Drawings ae faithfully Tevedend 
by our photo-lith process 


SWEENEY LITHOGRAPH CO. 


BELLEVILLE ------- NEW JERSEY 
PHONES, BELLEVILLE - 9258 - 9300-95038 
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does not, however, believe jp 
fighting for the sake of fighting, 

The keynote of the Classroom 
is “helpfulness.” Any discussion 
that looks as though it may help 
a manufacturer in his advertising, 
selling or merchandising _ prob. 
lems, qualifies as Schoolmaster 
material. Whether the subject 
itself, or the way it is treated, be 
commendatory or critical, humor- 
ous or serious, the Schoolmaster 
is glad to give it a place in his 
curriculum if its consideration 
will help the marketing difficulties 
of any readers. 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers Asso- 
ciation a healthy discussion of the 
relationship between __ business 
papers and the advertising agency 
took place. The Schoolmaster 
was pleased to hear the frank 
talks of John B. Bissell, president 
of the Bissell & Land, Ine, 
agency of Pittsburgh and of 
George F. Gouge, of the New 
York office of Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Inc. These men gave 
some very interesting suggestions 
as to how business- -paper  sales- 
men could approach the agency 
in their work of selling space and 
be much more helpful to all cor- 
cerned—the paper, the agency and 
the advertiser. 

Mr. Gouge said that from the 
viewpoint of his organization, 
salesmen could use three definite 
approaches: the contract depart- 
ment, the research department and 
the account executive. He said 
that all such matters as coverage, 
A. B. C. reports, rates and edi- 
torial policy, should be given to 
the contract department, for it is 
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Automatic Addresser 
jor cards. envelopes, 
etc. 


Pollard-Alling 
Speed Addressing Machines 


HETHER your needs require 3,000 
addresses an hour or 30,000, there 
is a Pollard-Alling “Speed” machine 
which will address as perfectly as a type- 
writer and so economically you can’t af- 
ford to use any other system. 
It is easy to make changes in list, to elimi- 
nate kills, etc. 
The Pollard-Alling prints addresses on 
labels, wrappers, envelopes or publica- 
tions with astonishing speed. 
Write for particulars stating number of 
names on your list, type of mailing and 
speed requirements. 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. COMPANY 
220-230 West 19th Street 


New York City, N. Y. 
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andletiering 
and Design 


NICHOLAS J. AMEN 


NO EAST 4224 STREET, N.Y.C. 
PHONE VANDERBILT 8832 


Ox) 








New Subscription Price of 
THE MAILBAG—$1.00 a Year 


THE MAILBAG tells what others have 
done—and how—with: 


Booklets Mailing Cards Letters 
Blotters Catalogues Stuff .* 
Folders Broadsides Etc., 


Send $1.00 RIGHT-A-WAY for a sais 
subscription. 

THE BAILBAG PUBLISHING CO. 
617 Caxton Bid Cleveland, Ohio ~ 














$10,000 Circulation Man 
at Half Price 


@ If you want more circulation at 
less expense, hire brains and ex- 
perience on half-time basis. Ad- 
dress “E,” Box 152, Printers’ Ink, 
or phone Vanderbilt 4420. 








District Manager 


or Salesman 


HAs wide experience in the wholesale 

and‘ retail Drug and Grocery trade 
through the Eastern territory. Employed 
at present. Open for a first-class oppor- 
tunity where results count. Best of refer- 
ences. Will locate In any territory. 
Address ‘‘A,”’ Box 297, Printers’ Ink. 
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here that these subjects receive 
attention and where information 
is filed and classified. In regard 
to the research department, Mr, 
Gouge felt that most salesmen did 
not appreciate its importance as 
a point of contact; that they did 
not realize how vital a spot it was 
in an advertising agency and how 
account executives depend upon it 
for all kinds of statistical infor- 
mation. He recommended _ that 
salesmen work more closely with 
the department in furnishing 
data from time to time and to 
be ready always to serve it when- 
ever special knowledge is re- 
quired. 

Solicitation of the account ex- 
ecutive should be on an entirely 
different basis, Mr. Gouge pointed 
out. The account man _ isn't 
thinking in terms of rates, cir- 
culation or statistics but of general 
and specific marketing  infor- 
mation. He is after real knowl- 
edge and ideas. He wants to 
know facts which will help him 
solve his advertisers’ problems; he 
wants to put himself into close 
touch with conditions in the field 
so that he will be able to spend 
his clients’ money wisely. 

Mr. Bissell said that most busi- 
ness-paper salesmen don’t know 
enough about the advertisers’ 
problems. “There is no doubt,” he 
said, “that the individual sales- 
man knows more about the par- 
ticular markets that his paper 











STOCK ELECTROTYPES 


Send Fifty Cents in coin or 

stamps for the 15th edition of 

the SPATULA CUT CATA- 

LOG and you will get your 
money’s worth of entertaining pictures 
even if you never buy an electrotype of 
any one of the nearly 1500 advertising 
cuts illustrated. Spatula Publishing Co., 
Boston 14, Mass. 














National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Technical 
Journal covering the Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Mills. The only A. B. C. 
and A. B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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cAnnouncement 


On May Ist, 1924 


The Powder Puff 


a are = | The new Syndicated Beauty 
| 7 Magazine, will make its bow 
to the Advertising Public 








A Perrect Purse Size, 5x7 


the oniftiest little magazine, 
twenty-four pages, finest paper 
and printing. 


A Paid Circulation 


Commencing May Ist, with 
a paid circulation of 25,000 


The leading Beauty Shops of 





awe Zs | the country are joining the syn- 
ie dicate, and growing daily. 


Mr. Advertiser:—The most progressive shop in each city and 
town will distribute The Powder Puff, carrying your message, 
to her clientele, each month, making a demand for her services 
and your goods. The best shops use and se// cosmetics, soaps, per- 
fumes, combs, nets, hairgoods, etc., etc., etc. 


You will want to have your products represented in the first issue. 


No advertisements will be accepted for products not authorized, 
used or sold by leading shops. 


Send for dummy and rate card. 
Rates just one-half, for a trial three-months’ order. 


Forms close April Ist, 1924. 


THE SYNDICATED PRESS 
108 Mentor Building, Chicago, III. 
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A Sales and Advertising 


° 
Executive 

of proved experience is avail- 

able as executive or consultant 

to a manufacturer or agency. 

For over ten years has created and 

| directed campaigns for foremost or- 

ganizations in architectural, ee 

ing, contracting, iron and steel hard- 

ware, and export fields. 

M.A., C.E., with practical engineer- 

ing experience. Has edited, planned, 

and managed well-known business 

publications. 

Constructive imagination, analytical 

mind, agreeable personality,Christian. 

Men whom you know will testify to 

my attainments. Address “*T,’’ Box | 


Mar. 13, 1924 


covers than the advertising 
agency. He specializes generally 
on one or two papers, and as 4 
specialist he should thoroughly 
know his business. There is q 
serious doubt in my mind, hoy. 
ever, as to the amount of tim 
that the average salesman puts jn 
studying the product on which 
he desires to secure advertising 
Many advertisers who do not ug 
agencies and are sold space direc 
by the business papers may often 
be big potential possibilities, byt 
because of the usual hit-or-miss 
method of selling space, remain 
undeveloped.” 








295, care of Printers’ Ink. | 











Copy Writer Wanted 


By publisher of several business 
journals. Accounts handled by 
our copy service department are 
mostly mechanical in nature. 
Ability to make attractive lay- 
outs is as important as the writ- 
ing of good, strong copy. Tell 
your story in full in first letter. 


Address “C,” Box 299, care of 
Printers’ INK. 





Such frank discussions of prob. 
lems as this always open the way 
to better understanding and 50 to 
better ways of doing business, 


Sunbeam Chemical Account for 
J. Roland Kay 


The Sunbeam Chemical Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of Rit and White 
Rit dyes, has appointed the J. Roland 
Kay Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 


Joins Guy S. Osborn, Inc. 


H. Hursh, recently Detroit manager 
of the Capper Farm Press, Topeka, 
Kans., has joined Guy S. Osborn, Inc, 
publishers’ representative, Detroit. 





An Assistant 4 


WANTS a job where real service to an 
account executive, advertising or sales 
promotion ger will be recognized. This 
feller can write copy, make layouts, and 
follow them through production. Will lift 
that detail burden right off your shoulders, 
for he’s an experienced correspondent; has 
edited house organs; handled publicity, 
and been through the newspaper mill. 
University graduate. Single, and young 
enough to consider opportunity the big 
item. Address ‘‘B,’’ Box 298, Printers’ Ink. 

















Agency Partnership Offered 
Successful advertising agency, in East, 
established 1912, fully recognized, oper- 
ating its own printing plant and doing 
volume in excess of $500,000 a year, will 
take into firm, as an active member, 
capable man with $25,000 to invest. 
Ample assets to protect investment. He 
may act as assistant treasurer, business 
manager, or if he can demonstrate his 
ability to develop new business, as ac- 
count executive.. Address “W.,” Box 
296, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Vl A.B.C. Est. 1873 ‘NX 


CHICAGO 


Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 
and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
NN ber manufactured in U. S. A. 











“GI B BONS Knows CANADA"! 


LORONTO 


MONTREA 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS, Etc., 
of all kinds. First-class work; real ser- 
vice; country prices. For samples of 
work see The Hat Industry, 392 Broad- 
way, or Shoe Findings, 200 Broadway, 
New York. Also others. Two hours 
(67 miles) from New York. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Long Cylinder Runs Solicited—Fine 
equipment, hour from New York. Any 
general printing you need promptly at 
reasonable prices. Schumann Art Print, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


WANTED—Service of an experienced 
publicity bureau, preferably ome special- 
izing on women’s fashions; having good 
facilities and established connections. 
Address Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ARTIST 
Good quarters in New York Advertising 
Agency for free lance. To be paid for 
by rough sketches, Minimum amount of 
finished work guaranteed. Box 356, P. I. 


FOR SALE 
32-page Hoe, 4 plate wide, 25,000—4, 6, 
8 10, 12, 14, 16 page straight and 
12,500—20, 24, 28, 32 pages collected, up 
to 8 columns, 13 ems. Complete with 
40-h.p. General Electric Motor and Con- 
troller and Semi-Autoplate Caster, prac- 
tically new. Hoe Metal Furnace and 
other Stereotyping Equipment. Press in 
exceptionally fine condition. Now dis- 
mantling and can ship promptly. Was 
printing Rochester ‘‘Post-Express,” ac- 
knowledged best-printed paper Rochester 
and one of the best in the country, owing 
to exceptional magazine distribution. This 
is an opportunity for a high-class equip- 
ment at very low figure. Wire or write 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, 120 
Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada. 


PRINTING 

Mr. Harry Davenport, for the past four 
years vice-president and general manager 
of the Glen Cove Press at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, announces the opening of 
a new plant—the Davenport Press, at 
Mineola, Long Island. Mineola is out 
forty minutes from New York by the 
Long Island R. R. and has daily motor 
truck deliveries. Thanks to its out-of- 
town location the Davenport Press enjoys 
a comparatively low over-head which it 
is glad to share and pass on to its cus- 
tomers. To fill in the gaps occasioned 
by our moving from Glen Cove, a limited 
amount of legal, book and direct-by- 
mail printing is solicited from estab- 
lished concerns seeking first-class print- 
ing at a fair price. The ~ on 
Press, Mineola, Long Island. el. 
Garden City 2192. 
































FOR SALE—Monthly paper in a big 
field, published 25 years, «me weak com- 
petitor. Publisher has other interests. 
Will sell for small cash payment, bal- 
ance easy terms. Publisher, 1716 South 
Michigan, Chicago. 

HELP WANTED 
Wanted—Good, live man to sell direct- 
by-mail advertising. Ambitious, hard 
worker can make $20,000 yearly. Com- 
mission basis. Address Box 353, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
EDITOR wanted for trade paper in 
automotive field. Must have expe- 
rience in make-up, markets and 














features. Box 374, Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—Al1 mail-order man, automo- 
tive parts. Must prepare his own 


literature, render reports. Unusual op- 
portunity. Address with complete infor- 
mation in first letter. Frederick A. 
Ames, Owensboro, Ky. 

Photo-engraving salesman, a man who 
thoroughly understands engraving, for 
position in Detroit. High-class house 
complete service in photo-engraving, pho- 
tographing and art. State past experi- 
ence in first letter and salary earned. 
Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 








Leading daily newspaper, in city of 
half million, has opening for experienced 
advertising solicitor who has record for 
production of new business. Position 
is permanent with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. In answer give age, experi- 
ence and salary received. ox 344, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted: Artist—The best man we can 
secure for $3500.00 a year. Must be 
clever in layouts and dummies for direct 
advertising and catalog work, capable of 
delivering a high-class finished product. 
Apply with letter and samples to the 
Service Studio, 356 Congress Avenue 
East, Detroit, Michigan. 


Wanted: District Representatives 
Unusual opportunity for two men who 
have had department store advertising 
or merchandising experience. Must be 
good salesmen. Proposition makes it 
possible to establish independent business 
in assigned territory with income rang- 
ing from $10,000 upward. Only high- 
grade men wanted. Write fully regard- 
ing experience. All correspondence 
confidential. Box 346, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Prefer a young man with agency ex- 
perience, capable of writing convincingly 
on variety of subjects. Should know 
something about layouts. Opportunity is 
with agency in Washington, D. C. Can 
offer only moderate salary to start, but 
prospects are very good for splendid ad- 
vancement. State experience, age, married 
or single, salary desired. Box 364, P. I. 
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SCRIBES—men, women—to write busi- 
ness and feature articles. Give experi- 

ence, if any. World-Wide Publishing 
es 17 West 42nd Street, New 
ork. 


WANTED—Two advertising copy writ- 
ers. One mainly for catalog, booklet, 
and circular work and one mainly for 
newspaper advertising. Capable young 
men with energy to dig for facts and 





present them plainly and briefly; under’ 


direction. A gi opportunity with a 
large middle Western manufacturing 
wholesale and retail house. State ex- 
perience, salary expected at start and 
send samples of work, enclosing small 
photo, if practicable. Answers Seid in 
confidence and materials returned if de- 
sired. Box 352, Printers’ Ink. 





PUBLICITY MAN 


A junior with suburban real estate devel- 
opment training, qualified to work into 
all promotional features, both office and 
field. Ability to sense and produce news 
and to reflect the organization spirit 
essential. Strict confidence will be ob- 
served and applications must include 
complete record and earning capacity. 
Resident of upper Manhattan, Bronx or 
Westchester County. P. O. Box 693, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 


WANTED 


A Technical Man to Write 
Advertising Copy 


A large nationally known concern in 
Pennsylvania has an opening in its 
Advertising Department for a young man 
who combines a technical training with 
the ability to write. His work will con- 
sist in preparing copy for a rather ex- 
tensive line of mechanical products; and 
it is essential that he either be a grad- 
uate mechanical engineer or possess _ its 
equivalent in practical experience. This 
qualification is more important than ex- 
tensive advertising experience, but if he 
has actually written some copy, so much 
the better. Write fully, stating your 
qualifications, age and salary expected. 
Address Box 373, Printers’ Ink. 


PAPER SALESMEN WANTED 
Two salesmen experienced on high- 
quality bond and ledger papers wanted 
on April first to sell city trade a line 
of pole-dried Eastern papers matchless 
in — and value. The line will be 
stocked in Chicago. h 
We want men who know the Chicago 
market, who know the fine paper busi- 
ness and who are at the same time 
young enough to tackle a hard job with 
determination to see it through. An 
adequate salary will be offered the right 
men with a worth while future if they 








make s , : 

Apply by letter stating all pertinent 
qualifications and salary expected. An 
interview in Chicago will be arranged 
with those who have suitable qualifica- 


ti > 

‘ons: Ww. B, REMINGTON 
care of Whiting & Cook, Inc. 

Holyoke, Mass. 
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“ SPACE iaapeman 
vompetent, experienced space sal 

to sell and handle soseunie. of pee 
turers and distributors of theatre equip. 
ment in Chicago and Middle West for 
motion-picture trade-paper field. Co-opera. 
tion and satisfactory recompense to real 
producer. Address Hawes Advertising 
Agency, 452 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Young advertising man will share up. 
pretentious apartment with a congenial 
young man with similar interests, West 
105th St. section. References. Box 
345, Printers’ Ink. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA FEATURE 
ARTICLES, investigations and reports 
furnished by experienced publicity and 
advertising writer. John Morris, 
P. O. Box 979, Lakeland, Florida. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man with knowledge of letter. 
ing and design seeks position in art 
department of agency or in art service, 
Chance for advancement. Box 350, 
Printers’ Ink, 


ARTIST 
Three years managerial position large 
concern, Last two years travelling, study. 
ing abroad. Part or whole time propo 
sition. Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Service—by 
a man of 10 years’ experience writing 
for big New York clients. Direct-mail or 
space campaigns for advertisers, agencies 
or publishers. Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND PROMOTION 
8 years copy chief big N. Y. agencies, 
and mfr’s promotion mgr. Part or full 
time. Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Free-lance; high-grade commercial work; 
good lettering; original ideas; reasonable 
charges. Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED SPACE SELLER, 
buyers, adv. manager and executive. 
Knows merchandising and production, 
Gets the “impossible” done on time. 
American. References. Box 354, P. I. 


ARTIST—now employed, 20 years’ ex- 
perience color work and pen and ink, 
general—seeks connection with large 
lithographic house, art service or ad- 
vertising agency. $50 a week. Box 
360, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Promotion Man 
Available for national advertiser whose 
Advertising Department can make use of 
5 years’ promotion and advertising ¢x- 
perience, Writes sincerely commonsense 
copy. Christian. College education. Rea- 
sonable initial salary. Box 359, P. I. 


COPY and VISUALIZATION 


New York large advertising agency e- 
perience with nationally prominent 
GENERAL and MAIL-ORDER 

accounts; capable through educational 
training and worth-while experience to 
create complete campaigns—actual writ- 
ing, illustration idea (‘‘roughs’”), physical 
layout to submit to client; interesting de- 
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Young woman with real business initia- 
tive, 9 yrs. genrl. — asst. to execu- 
tives, incl. newsp. synd, and adv. agency 
work, desires connection with direct-mail 
concern or asst. adv. mgr. Wants real 
future. Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER wants oppor- 
tunity to use his ability in large agency. 
Over seven years’ agency experience. 
SPECIALIZED IN type and layouts, print- 
ing and costs. Thorough knowledge of all 
branches of Production. Box 367, P. I. 


IN PHILADELPHIA— Advertising sales- 
man for publication or represent manu- 
facturer. Ten years sales promotion and 
selling. Inspiring personality, successful, 
university trained. Now sales executive. 
Age 30. Reasonable salary. Box 370, P.I. 


Manager or Assistant—Rounded adver- 
tising executive, knowledge of copy, 
media, layout, etc., sales promotion and 
correspondence. Loyal worker, creative 
type. 29, Protestant, now employed. 
Box 351, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE—Agency or Advertiser— 
Male, age 35, 14 years’ experience in 
auditing, order, space buying, research, 
service, production and allied depart- 
ments, Al references. Full or part time. 
Services available now. Box 376, P. I. 


Pacific Coast territory wanted by ex- 
perienced salesman, including two years 
salesmanager. Excellent references. Mar- 
ried. Prefer San Francisco headquar- 
ters. Interested only in proposition offer- 
ing permanency and future. H.M.S 
401 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


Sales & Advertising Manager 
Now with national automobile accessory 
manufacturer, Young, energetic, force- 
ful; eight years’ experience. Remunera- 
tion, $5,000 year. Sound commission 
proposition acceptable. Box 355, P. I. 


Man experienced in all phases direct- 
mail work desires new connection in 
Chicago. Four years with present em- 
ployers (rated AAA1) in charge dealer 
and agency organization. Producer of 























forceful, sincere literature. A consist- 
ent plugger who gets results. Age 35; 
married, native American. Box 339, 


Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


President says mail-order house doing 
international business, is selling inter- 
ests, having decided he does not wish to 
e this particular business a life 
work, Open for new connection along 
executive or administrative lines. Present 
salary $7,000, but type of work and 
projects more important than salary, 
provided it is sufficient to support wife 
and two children in reasonable comfort. 
x 347, Printers’ Ink. 


Last year I produced in excess of 
$1,000,000 cash business. I know the 
selling end of Proprietary medicine, 
flavoring extract, spices and toilet ar- 
ticles, etc., business. Have laid out and 
successfully executed direct selling cam- 
prigns. controlled branch managers. 
dited house organ. Supervised corre- 
spondents. Familiar with all phases of 
selling direct through agents. University 
graduate, thirty-two years old. Can start 
immediately. Cash in-on my experience. 
Address “J. B.,” Box 363, care Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago, Ill. 
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ELL US about that 
vacant position and 


let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 


to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., 








New England Representation of Trade 
Paper with Boston as Headquarters 
wanted by Yankee College Graduate who 
knows the territory and the people in it; 
good sales record; knows type; paper; lay- 
outs; writes copy; strong letters; making 
good, but wants change; Christian; age 
32; married; references. Box 341, P. I. 








. EDITORIAL 

Young woman with ten years’ experience 
in magazine and newspaj work wants 
position as Department Editor, woman’s 
magazine preferred. Name well known 
to fiction readers. Three years’ experi- 
ence as advertising copy writer. Excel- 
lent letter writer, competent and —s 
to answer correspondence tactfully an 
intelligently. Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER: 

Some publisher needs me as bad as I 
need a connection that offers permanency 
and a future. Nearly nine years active 
circulation management. Nothing in the 
department at which I have not had ac- 
tual working experience from carrier to 
mailing room, solicitor to A. B. C. book. 
Can_ handle your circulation department 
as efficiently and intelligently as any man 
you can secure. Aggressive yet careful. 
Can develop your circulation to the 
maximum and hold circulation expenses 
at bedrock. Experienced in cities of 
40,000 to 250,000. Can go anywhere, 
and at once. Married; 28 years old. 
Member I. C. M. A. Answers confi- 
dential. Box 357, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 


now employed, seeks connection 
offering opportunity for advance- 
ment. Nine years of close con- 
tact and experience in handling 
Advertising Agency work. Knows 
type and layouts, engraving, 
printing, lithography and the pro- 
duction job in every detail. 

At present employed with 
agency doing over three mil- 
lions a year. Three years in 
present position. Married. 

Experience and references on 
request, 

Box 365, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Would you ignore 


a a 

HE manufacturer who plans an advertising 

campaign for Metropolitan Boston comes to 
this market with goods to sell. He is advertising 
for buyers of his product. He wants his advertis- 
ing to secure as many customers as possible. Yet 
there have been manufacturers who, through an 
injudicious choice of newspapers, have made it 
almost impossible for one-half of the people to 
read the story of their product. 

These manufacturers did not see this one vital 
element of successful advertising in Metropolitan 
Boston: namely, that Boston is a divided market 
and must be addressed as such through newspapers. 

The people in the entire Boston trading area 
are divided into two groups. This division is not 
one of race or class. It is caused by tradition, 
sympathy, environment — influences that have 
swayed this city’s people for a hundred years. 

This division of Boston’s population is paralleled by 
the division of Boston’s papers. No one Boston paper 
can serve both groups of Boston’s people—no one paper 
attempts it. The very fact that each Boston paper is 
so conducted that its editorial policy and treatment of 
news satisfies one of these two groups of people pre- 
vents that paper from securing substantial circulation 
in the other group. 

Of Boston’s four major newspapers, three are pub- 
lished to serve one group of Boston people. Each one 
of these three papers offers a valuable circulation among 
this one group of people. The other paper secures its 
circulation among another group of Boston people. 

This other paper is the Herald-Traveler. It reaches 
a portion of the Boston market that is effectively 
reached by no other Boston paper. It offers to an adver- 
tiser a circulation which he can refuse only at the cost 
of ignoring his best customers in Metropolitan Boston. 

An analysis of successful merchandising in the Boston 
trading area is contained in the booklet, “The Road to 
Boston.” This booklet will be mailed promptly upon 
receipt of a request on business stationery. 
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HOW TO SELL 
CARS 
IN CHICAGO 




















REGISTRATION S of new 


cars in Chicago and suburbs 
show that in 1923 as compared 


with 1922 
Jewetts -  ~- Increased 206% 
Moons - - “ 187% 
Willys-Knights “ 177% 
Reos- - - “e 123% 


These cars spent more than twice 
as much for advertising in The 


Tribune as in all the other Chi- 


cago papers combined. 


The Chicago Tribune 


QITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER] (A 





























